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PREFACE. 



I R. SAMUEL BRECK, whose recollections oc- 
■ cupy this volume, died in Philadelphia, August 
31, 1862, at the age of ninety-one years and forty-six 
days. His memory, which was excellent to the last, 
could thus span the entire period embraced in the his- 
toiy of our country from the beginning of the war for 
Independence to that of the war for Union. The in- 
cidents in his life were varied ; his early associations 
were with the best society in Boston, his native town; 
his education in France gave him not only a familiarity 
with foreign life, but an intimate acquaintance with the 
French exiles and travellers to this country; his public 
life took him to Harrisburg and Washington, and made 
him a valued member not only of the government of 
Philadelphia, but of various charitable, literary and 
financial institutions ; while his social position enabled 
him to associate with the most educated and refined 
classes in the city. His own &mily connection with 
the Lloyds, the Aspinwalls of New York, the Andrews 
and others, gave him most agreeable relations, and the 
reader of this volume will find among the names of 
&milies in Boston and Philadelphia with whom Mr. 



Breck assocUted those best known for private worth 
and public spirit 

His life is not recorded in this volume, except as it 
is implied io the narrative and reflections which his pen 
set down. He was accustomed from the year 1800 
onward to keep a diaty of more or less fukiess, in 
which he entered not only his personal experience, but 
comments on current events, on the books he read, on 
the persons he met, tt^ether with occasional reminis- 
cences of the period preceding l8oa When neariy 
sixty years old he undertook to arrange his recollec- 
tions in orderly form for his own amusement^ and, 
writii^ at intervals, brought the narrative down to the 
' year 1797. From some cause, not recorded in his 
diaiy> he stopped his work abruptly. It was, however, 
la^ly formed of passages from his diaiy, and that 
diaiy be continued to keep until 1856, though the 
entries for the final years were very brieC 

His recollections and his diaries together have fur- 
nished the material for this volume. The larger part 
of it is occupied with the Recollections, which is 
printed without cliange, except in the omission of some 
portions of his foreign itinerary, and in such slight 
verbal conectioos as he would himself have made if ' 
pcqnring bis manuscript for the press. This portion 
has also been broken up for convenience into chapters. 
The r em a in d er of the volume consists of Pastagtt 
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from his Note-books, arranged with a general regard to 
harmony of subjects, and marked in each case with the 
date of entry in Mr. Breck's journal. By this means 
one is able to note the period of certain observations 
which depend for their interest partly upon being con- 
temporaneous with the scenes and events described. 
Throughout the volume the Editor has aimed to supply 
such notes as would serve to illustrate the text; and 
for some of those relating to Philadelphia he is indebted 
to Mr. Townsend Ward of that city. 

The book rests its claim to notice not on the reputa- 
tion or character of Mr. Breck. Those who knew that 
courteous and honorable gentleman will read it with 
the more interest, and will testify to his integrity, his 
obstinate firmness in principle, his sound judgment and 
his generous nature. Some of these qualities will be 
discovered by the reader from the book itself; and no 
one can be tmiliar with Mr, Breck's private writings 
and not have a hearty confidence in his truthfulness 
and candor. Nor does the book profess to add import- 
ant (acts to history, although in two or three cases, as 
in the account of the naval encounter in Boston Hari>or 
and his report of Jut^ Peters's explanation of the 
arrest of Flower, it may be that he has added to our 
acquaintance with historical &cts. The real value of 
the book will be readily perceived to lie in its power to 
reconstruct the past for us aS a living force. 



To have talked with an old man who has a clear and 
intelligent memory is to have enjoyed some of the ad- 
vantages of age with the bright imagination of youth. 
Here is transfusion of blood of anotlier sort. The pcr- 
sonahty of the old man, when discoursing even of 
trivial matters, becomes a solvent which sets free the 
particles of history, and enables the younger man to 
see the past as a contemporary. It Is singular by how 
slight a word one is thus enabled to live over again not 
his own past, but his father's past When I read in Mr. 
Breck's diary how he stood with the crowd before the 
post-ofEice in Philadelphia and heard the postmaster 
read firom a chamber-window the news of the burning 
of Washingt<Hi, I am ts free from the ioflueace of 
steam and the telegraph-wire as were the eager crowd 
gathered there, and the historic £ict conies before me 
with a fiir livelier power than when I read it in a formal 
history. If the good we are to derive from history 
were based simply upon our acquaintance with the beta 
which we r^ard as determining the logic of historic 
processes, then all personal gossip and such reminis- 
cences and. notes as these by Mr. Breck would give 
us only idle pastime. But every one instinctively feels 
that his knowlet^ of history, like his knowledge of ' 
daily ai&irs, is conditioned upon numberless trivial and 
fleeting impressions created by the look, the dress, the 
by-play (rf' the world An idle-minded man, to be sure, 



can scarcely reflect more than his own vacuity, and 
that when he undertakes to discourse of weighty mat- 
ters; a man of character can scarcely fail to throw 
some light on life when he speaks of trivial things. 
Mr. Breck made no pretensions to literary power, but 
he was a man of catholic taste and general interests. 
In this, book the reader hears his chat, and will be 
helped by it to get that contemporaneous position 
which is so needful if one would see American life and 
manners from time to time during the first century of 
the Republic. H. E. S. 

Cambhidce, M»m., 
Jmuit, i>77' 
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Recollections of Samuel Breck. 



CHAPTER I. 

Sweetbrier.— Ancestiy.^Earliett Recollections.— The Dsric Dsy*^ 
Benjamin Andrews.— John Andrews.— Tnqr's Dinner to D'EitAini:. 
— Bottc^inYille.— Laborde.— John Trscy.— Thomas Brattlc-^Bescoa 
Hill.— Boston Boys.— Anticks.—TheWhipping.Post.— The Breck 
Mansion.- La Fayette at Town Meeting. — Lively Antics on High 
Buildings.— A Naval Encounter in Boston Harbor.— De Vtndrtnil. 
—Mr. Breck and the French Consul.— A Journey to France for 
Education. — The Voyage and iu Incidents. — A Quick Passage. 

I BEGIN, this 17th of January, 1830, precisely at the 
age of fifty-eight years and six months, the recollec- 
tions of my past life. [Residing as I do now in the country, 
I have much leisure, which I hope to occupy agreeably, 
and perhaps profitably, by condensing the diaries hereto- 
fore kept by me. My residence has been, when at home 
with my family, where it now is, for more than thirty 
years, being on an estate belonging to me, situated on 
the right bank of the Schuylkill, in the township of 
Blockley, 'county of Philadelphia, and two miles from 
the western part of the city. The mansion on this 
estate I built in 1797. It is a fine stone house, rough- 
cast, fifly-three feet long, thirty-eight broad, and three 
stories high, having out-buildings of every kind suitable 

for elegance and comfort The prospect consists of the 

u 



river, animated by its gr^ trade carried on in boats or 
about thirty tons, drawn I^ horses ; of a beautiful slo[Hng 
Uwn, terminating at that river, now nearly four hundred 
yards wide opposite the portico ; of side-screen woods ; 
of gardens, green-house, etc Swcctbrier is the name 
of my villa.* As I write these sheets for my amuse- 
ment alone, and care not how minute or garrulous I may 
be in my narrative, I shall commence with a brief notice 
of my ancestors. 

Three brothers, originally from the north of Eng- 
land, Edward, Robert and Samuel Brcclc,t landed at 

• Swcctbrier WH onnpicd bjr Ut. Brack nnlll 1838, when Iw mM 
Ibc ciUle umI Bcrred into town, mainlf bceanit oT the prentlcnc* of 
fever and agae, indnced, be Unto, hj the building of the du» U the 
dlj watcrworki ia iSm. Tha tHiM wu not far from the bi>torlc 
MUtioB of Belmont, and b now Included in FainnoBnt Perlc. The 
kewc occupied hj Mr, Breck i) Hill tlandin); (1877) and occupied ai 



f Ib a letter to a kinnniD Mr. Brack writn t " la lome (ritcci that 
mtmt ha* bc«a vnlgaHted and eomiplcd into Brick. Let ne cnirctil 
JO* to avoid thai nieknuM, either far jroimeir or jronr fiunlly CDnnulDOt. 
Srtd ia an Ene word, lifnifjriDg ■ diMingauhed chief,' and oufht not 
<a be dabaaed into vile baked cla;. Our Enj^lih anccMon raided In 
Cnmberhud aad WeMmorcland." It wai doabtlcn tone coosolatioa 
to Hr, Brack, when ha (band one of hii aacolon reported «« the Widow 
Bffck, lo read of her at " the voy Sower of Boaioo." The bookiclter 
John Danloa, in bit I^/i »nd £rr»rt, pvea an account of hit tojonm 
laBorioainl6l}-86,aadipcakathBiof Uadam Breck; "Thcbeanljr 
of bcr penea, Iha aweeUMM and aflabiliij of her temper, the Eraviijr 
of her earrtafe, and hat exalted piety ^tt tae to jvit a value far her 
thM Ur. Grem wmdd often aajp, * Should Irii die ' (the nam* he E*ve 
hi* wUe), • which Heavaa fuiMd I there ii nooe Kt to lucEced her hut 
MadaH Brick.'" Mr. Drake, In hii IHUtry «/ B*tt»n, where we find 
thi* esUMt Cm* Daoua, mj* that tha ipelling BriiM ii a 
« of Brcek al that time. The ume ( 



Dorchester, near Boston, about the year 1630. Edward's 
son John became eminent in Dorchester, and from him 
I am lineally descended as a great-grandson. He died 
the i6th of February, 1713, aged thirty-two, as appears 
by the inscription on our fiunily mourning rings dis- 
tributed at his death. The son of that gentleman was 
named after htm, and became the parent of three sons 
and many daughters. This second son was named 
Samuel, and was my £ither. He was bom on the I ith 
of April, 1747, o. s., and died on the 7th of May, 1809, 
a^ed about sbcty-two. The progenitors of my mother 
were very respectable emigrants from England to Boston, 
by the name of Andrews. She was bom on the I ith 
of November, 1 747, o. a, and is still living in good heald) 
in her eighty-third year. 

I was bom on tiie 17th of July, 1771, in the then 
town of Boston. It was at a period of political excite- 
^ ment, and I feel myself identified with the Revolution, 
I having been nursed at Lexington, where the first blood 
I was spilt, and an unconscious spectator of the great 
battle of Bunker Hill. I say unconscious, because at 
the date of that battle {17th of June, 1775) I was too 
young to receive a durable impression, or indeed any 
recollection at all about it I have been told, however, 
that the woman who had the care of me stood on an 
eminence with me in her arms contemplating the en- 
gagement 

been borne hj pcnoni of local dutipction In variout pan of the coantrr | 
amonirM othen, b]t Hon. Daniel Breck, a member of Cooeren from 
Kentucky 1S49-511 by tha Rev. Charlei Breck, D. D., and by the 
late Rev. J, Uoyd Breck, D. D., both derorBca of the Frotertant 
BpiKopal Charch and nephcwi of our author. 
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HECOLLECTIOSS OF SAMUEL BRECK. 



An event that took place shortly after I remember 
perfectly. Boston was closely invested by Washington, 
and in the bombardment a shell fell in our courtyard * 
that cracked a beautiful mirror by the concussion of the 
air in bursting, and gave my £ither a broad hint to pro- 
vide for the safety of his fiunily. He had then only two 
children, Mrs. Lloyd f and m3rselC He obtained a pass- 
port from the British general^ a^d, being allowed to 
traverse the camp of the besiegers, brought his wife and 
children to Philadelphia, stopping a few days at New 
York, and travelling from that city in company with 
the late Vice-President, George Clinton, who, as I have 
heard my &ther say, had the kindness to bring me part 
of the way in his sulky. . That gentleman became very 
distinguished afterward, and was uncle to the great 
De Witt Clinton. ' 

My parents have often told me how hospitably we 
were received in that city, where, in common with all 
the colonies, a strong sympathy was entertained for the 
tuflerers in Boston. I, of course, have few recollections 
of that period. One thing only can I remember, and 

* Mr. Breck doct not stAtt where the fiunilj home in Boeton was at 
this time, other than that it was in what was then called New Boston, 
the present West End— strictly speaking, the district west of Sttdbnry 
street. 

t Mis. XJojrd, Mr. Breck*s sister Hannah, was the wife of Hon. James 
Uojrd, a respected merchant of Boston, who twice represented Maasa- 
dinsetts in the U. S. Senate, 180S-13 and 1822-26. 

) Fran icfercnccs in the letters of John Andrews (referred to at 
length oa a later page, 13) it appears that Mr. Breck removed his 
family from Boston at the end of May, 1775, j<^ before Governor 
Cage p«t Isto MCOHioa ftringcnt nUd forbidding the istuing of past* 





PROCESSION OF THE POPE AND THE DEVIL. I9 

>' that is the inoculation of my sister and myself for the 
small-pox.* 

We stayed a few months in Philadelphia, and then 
removed to Taunton in Massachusetts, in order to be 
ready to enter Boston ^ soon as the British should 
evacuate the town. It was here at Taunton that I dis- 
tinctly recollect seeing the procession of the Pope and 
the Devil on the Sth of November, the anniversary of 
the Gunpowder Plot Effigies of those two illustrious 
personages were paraded round the Common, and this 
was perhaps tlie last exhibition of the kind in our 
country.f Sentiments of great liberality and toleration, 
together with an entire absence of colonial or English 
feeling, have contributed to abolish the custom here- 
tofore annual, and to root out all violent prejudices 
against the good bishop of Rome and the Church 
which he governs. 

In due time we returned to Boston, and having been 
nursed, as I said before, at Lexington, I may boast of 
having been cradled in the midst of the brave men who 

* The reader will recall the frequent references, as in the letters of 
John and Abigail Adams, to the peraonal discomfort cait»ed by the pre« 
cautions taken against small-pox through inoculation before the intro- 
duction of vaccination, 
t The celebration of Pope Day in Boston was always accompanied 
^ liy violence. There were rival popes from the North End and the 
(l^ ■?; South End — the Avignon and Rome of Boston— > and the followers of 
^•:'^:cach fought to get possession of the opposition pope. General Sum* 
' Jner, in his Rtmrniietnett^ published in the New Englamd liiiUrie* 
\, .1 CtHeahgicnl Rtgiiier (vol. viii., April, 1854), gives an account of Gov* 
'J\ emor Hancock's measures, through the mollifying influences of a dinner, 
>^ to put an end to Pope Day In Boston a short time before more tragio 
hostilities broke ont in 1775. 




RECOLLECTIQS'S OF SAMUEL BKECJC. 

SO nobly commenced and so gloriously terminated our 
immortal war of Independence. I may add that the 
C>mnionwca!tIi of Massacliusctts, having undertaken 
to educate the son of General Warren,* who was slain 
at the battle of Bunker Hill, sent him to a school at 
Chelsea, near Boston, kept by a clergyman named Pay- 
son ; t and as I was placed there about the same time, 
wc were made bedfellows, and so continued for some 
months. 

The winter of 1780 was colder than any that has 
occurred since. I was then a scholar at Chelsea, and 
perfectly well remember being driven by my father's 
coachman, in a sleigh with two horses, on the ice 
directly across tlie bay of Boston, sUrting from the 

* The four children of Gcncnl Wsiren were cuminiKed lo Ihc care 
of Iheir malemal grnndniother after the deilh of Mn. Warren, niid ihe 
elde« (on wu educaled ■! Ihe eipcnse of Ihe United Slain, nM of 
MiuacliaKll«,tliere»l*e being bfunght in by Samuel Adanw, Jan, 31, 
1777. Benedict Arnold look greal inlereil in Ibe cJiildren, and con- 
(ribalcd ceneroualr to iheir education. He applied lo Congreu for 
pnwition lor Ihe luiipnrt of Ihe children, and July 1, 17S0, Conercia 
rciolred lo allow the h.ilf-paj of a mnjot-genenil, lo begin at the time 
of Wirren'i dealh and continue lill the jioungnl child wai of age — 
a Mipend of aboul fiJM) a year, willi (7000 for ■ fin\ payment, on 
■ceuonl of money dne under the reiolve. 

t Re*. Samuel Phillip Piyion waji diilinguiihed al ihe time 05 a 
Clauical icbolar and for hii Uudia In natural philouiShy and airron- 
ooiy, hul DO acBte observation! on Ihc Dark Day teem lo have come 
down from him. He if preserved in the amber of Thornlon'j PhIJ^i 
»/ lit AmtrUan Htvtlntien, and Sam Adami, irrittng lo Elbridge 
Ceny and Jamej Lovell aboul Ihe Warren children, ipe-iki of him oi 
•■ m genlleDian whose qua) i licit ioni for Ihe innlnicling of youth I need 
•M ■Kniioii 10 youi" which reads almou u if those two genllemen 
had pcnoul kiiowledi^ of Ftuwn hjion't qnalificattMu. 



THE DARK DAY. 

north part of the town, and keeping for many miles 
on the ice, which we IcH to traverse farms, without 
being stopped by tlie stone fences, which were all 
covered with snow. It was the summer that succeeded 
this cold weather, I think, that the famous Dark Day 
happened in New England. I was at the same school. 
It began about eleven o'clock in the morning, when I 
was standing by the master reading my lesson. The 
light grew dim, and in a very short time faded into 
utter darkness. The school was dismissed, and we 
went below stairs. The cause was wholly inexplicable 
at the time, nor do I find that it has ever been satisfac- 
torily explained. Some ascribed it to an extensive 
conflagration in the backwoods, but I do not rcmem- 
ber any heavy smoke or other indication of fire, I 
know that candles were lit, and the affrighted neighbors 
groped their way to our house for spiritual consolation 
and joined in prayer with our reverend principal, and 
that after we had dined by candlelight — probably about 
three o'clock — it cleared up and became bright enough 
to go abroad. The day having been one of terror, and 
now more than bvo-thirds spent, we were not called to 
school in the afternoon, but were permitted to go into 
the fields to gather fruit and birds' eggs. Yet the suc- 
ceeding nigiit was "palpably obscure." Many acci- 
dents happened to those who were on the road. Notli- 
ing couid exceed the darkness. No doubt there was a 
natural cause for it, but whether smoke or vapor, or 
other atmospherical density, remains undivulged.* 

■ The Dark Day teems to have made an impreuion upon oar fiilicn 
■ore fron ijiiritBal Ikon from phTtical ci«M*. Tliera were few exul 
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It was in the course of this year,* I think, that a 
most mcUinchoi/ event terminated the life of my mater- 
nal uncle, Benjamin Andrews, Esq. That gentleman 
was well educated, active, useful, beloved; in short, a 
very distinguished citizen. Mr. Benjamin Hichborn, 
his friend, and a lawyer subsequently of eminence, was 
with my uncle assisting him to prepare for a journey 
that was to commence the next day. While Mr. 
Andrews was writing, Hichborn was trying a pair of 
pistols and putting them in order for the journey. He 
had snapped them against the chimney-baclc, he said, 
and, supposing them to be unloaded, was in the act of 
handing one of them to my uncle when it went ofT, 

record) of the facu, and thoM were gathered and lifLcd in a paper \>f 
Trokuot Samuel Williami of Hatviril, published in the Jl/tmain of Ihe 
Abciicui Acidemjr of Art* and Seiencet for 178J. The lime wai May 
19, 1780, and ihe darkneu came on between the houn of 10 and 11 
A. M^ Mnlinuinf into the nichl; Ihe degree differed in diflTerenl places, 
ba> oindlci were required at mid'daji for ihe reading of common print 
in all Ihe diitiict covered by it. " TJie birdi, having sung Iheir evening 
■ongi, diuppeared and l>ecame lilent ; the fawli retired to rooit; the 
cncki were crowing all around, ai at break et day | ohjecit could not 
be diMinguiihcd bat a( • very lillle diiUDce, and evcrylhing bore Ihe 
appearance and j;1oom of night." There wai no delinite InfonnatloD 
Ma to Ihe eiicni of the darhueu, but it teenu to have been coeaiendva 
with New England. The almoiphere woi charged with an ealraordi- 
nary quonlily of vapor, and in tome placet where rain fella light ocum, 
aa of Ihc aihea of bunted Jeavei, wai obierved ( and Ihe moM accept' 
able eiplanalioo of Ihe phenomenon waa that the imoko from vosl Area 
ia the back country floating in the alnusphere al lUSerenl elevaiiona 
btrmrd a medium veiy dente and impenelrable to the nyi of the lun. 

• Mr. Benjaain Andrewi wai kilted, I find by a mouraing ring io 
^7 VMilhcr'i poaaeiaion, on ihi glh of January, 1779, aged tbiny.eigbL 
abaoot (be only utive Boalonian who (poke Fiench. — f>. B. 
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hit him with tlie wad in the temple and killed him on the 
spot. My father had dined somewhere in the country 
tiiat day, and had not returned when the news of the 
event came to our house, whicii was about early candle- 
light I went to the deceased's house, and witnessed 
the confusion and deep regret that pervaded it My 
aunt was a fine-looking, well-bred woman, fond of dress 
and fashionable dissipation. She had five or six children 
and an indulgent husband. Suddenly she saw herself 
a widow overwhelmed with consternation and dismay. 
This affair has always appeared mysterious, and made 
a great noise at the time; and, very strange as it may 
seem, Hichborn proposed as a remedy and atonement 
tlie only measure that could be adduced as a motive 
for the commission of murder. " I have been guilty," 
said he, "of this unintentional manslaughter; Mr. 
Andrews was my friend; by my instrumentality hii 
children are left fatherless. I will be a parent and pro- 
tector to them : the best amends I can make is to marry 
the widow." He did marry her, and during a long life 
he was to her and her children a kind and gcnerom 
friend, father and husband.* 

Mr. Andrews left one brother, John Andrews ; and 
whilst I am on the subject of that worthy family. I will 
anticipate and say a word of this other maternal uncle. 
For more than a doicn years Mr. John Andrews was ft 
selectman of Boston. In the evening of life he pur^ 

• Mr. Hichborn i* characleriicd by Loring In hi« Hundrti Bute» 
Oralor. M one of the mort fcaile.., daumleu potrioti. He wa* ■ 
Democrat of Ihe old achool, and a waim advocate of Jeflenoa. U« 
died la Dorcheater in 1817. 



chased a villa at Jamaica Plains, and retired there with 
an ample fortune. I saw liim last when in his eightieth 
year, in 1822. He was full of anecdote and reminis- 
cences of the Revolutionary War. He stayed in Boston 
during its blockade by General Washington, and 
entertained that great man at dinner the first day 
alter its evacuation by tlic British. His timely inter- 
ference at that period prevented the destruction of 
the trees in tlie Mall ; and subsequently his personal 
exertions saved part of the Common (a spot without a 
rival in America) from being sold and cut up into lots. 
He died shortly after.* 

Before the Revolution the colonists had little orno 
communication with France, so that Frenchmen were 
known to tlicm only through the prejudiced medium 
of England. Every vulgar story told by John Bull 
about Frenchmen living on salad and frogs was im- 
plicitly believed by Brother Jonathan, even by men of 
education and the first standing in society. When, there- 

■ Tlw DUDC dT Joha Andrew!, which olherwite would have perished 
with Ihat or • QDod many eicellent usociim in buiineit, bat bees 
praencd lor poUeriljr through ihe muot of a bandle of old lellen 
diacMCred a Tew jrein lince, which were wriUen by Anilrewi lo a 
brothet-iD'Uw, William Barrall of Philadelphia. ThcK teiien, pub- 
liaheil in the Prf/ftJingt o( ihs MuuchuiclU lliiloricil Socieljp, 
Jaljr, 1E65, ar« knuwn lo iludenli ai the racint and moil vivid account 
which we have of life in Doilon innnedialely before and durine Ibe 
aicSl ia 1776. When the letten were found they were luboilled to 
Mr. Brcck, who wai able by hii recolleetion lo identify the pcnooi 
apd place* of the letlen and to furniih explaiialioiu and illuUrations. 
AI the time when the letten were ihown to him he wu eighty-eight 
jcwi old, aad ihirty-Kvcn yean before he had viailcd tha writer, U* 
■Bdc, thcB ia hia cighiieth year. 
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fore, the first French squadron arrived at Bsston, the 
whole town, most of whom had never seen a Frenchman, 
ran to the wharves lo catch a peep at the gaunt, half- 
starved, soup-maigfc crews. How much were my good 
townsmen astonished when they beheld plump, portly 
officers and strong, vigorous sailors I They could 
scarcely credit the thing, apparent as it was. Did these 
hearty-looking people belong to the lantcm-jawed, 
spindle-shank race of viounscers ; In a little while they 
became convinced that they had been deceived as to 
their personal appearance, but they knew, notwith- 
standing their good looks, that they were no better than 
frog-eaters, because tliey had been discovered hunting 
them in the noted Frog-pond (now Quincy Lake ') at 
the bottom of tlie Common. 

With this last notion in his head, Mr. Nathaniel 
Tracy, who lived in a beautiful villa at Cambridge, 
made a great feast for the admiral and his officers. 
Everything was furnished that could be had in the 
country to ornament and give variety to the entertain- 
ment. My father was one of the guests, and told me 
often after that two large tureens of soup were placed 
at the ends of the table. The admiral sat on the right 
of Tracy, and Monsieur de I'Etombc on the left 
L'Etombe was consul of France, resident at Boston. 
Tracy filled a plate with soup, which went to the 

• An aliempt wa» afterward made by lome penona of ihc Delia 
Crawan «hool to cover thi. iilde napkin of w«er wiih the tiUe Lake 
Cochiluale, hut lucceiuve tenefationi of »chool-boy» have preterved 
Ihe name Froa-pood acaiut aU iwoiden, aad Frog-poad U *l*aj« 
wiU remain. 
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admiral, and the next was handed to the consul. As 
soon as L'Etombc put his spoon into his plate he fished 
up a large frog, just as green and perfect as if he had 
hopped from the pond into the tureen. Not knowing 
at first what it was, he seized it by one of its hind legs, 
and, holding it up in view of the whole company, dis- 
covered that it was a full-grown frog. As soon as he 
had thoroughly inspected it, and made himself sure of 
the matter, he exclahned, '' Ah I mon Dieu I un gre- 
nouille!" then, turning to the gentleman next to him, 
gave him the frog. He received it, and passed it round 
the table. Thus the poor crapaud made the tour from 
band to hand until it reached the admiral. The com- 
pany, convulsed with laughter, examined the soup-plates 
as the servants brought them, and in each was to be 
found a frog. The uproar was universal. Meantime 
T»cy kept his ladle going, wondering what his out- 
landish guests meant by such extravagant merriment 
••What's the matter r asked he, and, raising his head, 
surveyed the frogs dangling by a leg in all directions. 
-Why don't they eat them ?" he exclaimed. " If they 
knew the confounded trouble I had to catch them in 
order to treat them to a dish of their own country, they 
would find that with me, at least, it was no joking 
matter.** Thus was poor Tracy deceived by vulgar 
prejudice and common report He meant to regale his 
<listingubhed guests with refined hospitality, and had 
caused all the swamps of Cambridge to be searched in 
order to furnish them with a generous supply of what 
lie believed to be in France a standing national dish« 
This entertainment was given in 1778 to the celebrated 
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Count d'Estaing. The well-known Bougainville * was 
in Boston at that time, but could not have been present 
at Mr. Tracy's dinner, because he was confined by a 
wound (the loss of his arm) received from the Isis British 
ship, that had a short time before attacked the Caesar 
line-of-battle ship, commanded by the circumnavigator. 
While I am recording the wound of this French gen- 
tleman, I am reminded by it of a shocking accident tliat 
happened to an accomplished young French officer who 
visited Boston in De Vaudreuil's squadron in the year 
1782. He was the son of Laborde, the court banker, 
and a very promising youth, respected for his profes- 
sional skill and beloved for his gentle manners and 
correct morals. One day, when in the country on a 
shooting-party, he stood carelessly leaning upon his 
gun, with the muzzle against his armpit In that situa- 
tion something accidentally touched the trigger, and 
the gun went oflT, making a dreadful wound through the 
shoulder. During his confinement I went to visit him, 
and happening to be there when the surgeon came to 
dress his wound, Laborde called me to look at it The 
upper part of the arm was frightfully shattered, and the 
sight so affected me that I fainted. I was then eleven 

*■ Louis Antoine de BougainYiUe, mfter m brilliant career in tbc 
French army, entered the navy after the Peace of Pariii (1763), and 
undertook to establish a French colony in one of the Falkland Islands. 
The plan failed, owinj; to objections raised by Spain, and Bouj^inville 
then carried pn a voyage of discovery in the Southern PaciBc, tbc 
results of which were set forth in his popular and lively Vpyg* mutnur 
du Mtide, When France took part in the American war, Bouj^inville 
was appointed to the command of a ship of the line, and did Tcry 
lenricc. 
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years old. Poor Laborde recovered, but a few ytat% 
after he and his brother were engulfed, with a whole 
boat's crew, in a whirlpool near Nootka Sound, when 
on a voyage round the world with La Perousc. La 
Pcrouse left France in 1786, and exquisite Paris, la 
eomidU, la dance, Cameur mime, everything, was aban- 
doned for glory. My young friends embarked, and the 
next year they were drowned. The year after. La 
Pcrouse, his two ships (La Boussolc and L'Astrolabe) 
and botli their crews disappeared. Forty-three years 
after, the island in the Pacific on which they were 
wrecked was visited, and fragments of the vessels dis- 
covered, but not one solitary survivor was found to 
relate the story of their disaster,* 

Meantime, Laborde, the father, was executed by the 
guillotine during the French Revolution, and his im- 
mense fortune destroyed. When the sons sailed, all the 
world, for a wonder, happened to be at peace, so that 
every avenue by war to what is commonly called glory 
was closed, and the best renown that could be acquired 
was that which attaches to a voyage of discovery. The 
revolutionary troubles that desolated their country about 
the time the Labordes perished would have been as 
&tal to them, had they remained at home, as the rapids 
in which they were wrecked. Indeed, tliey and their 
companions had at their departure infinitely fewer haz- 
ards to encounter amid the vortices of the Pacific and 

* Li Ptrome'i ttitntiie ii conuineH in four quarto toIuidcs, en- 
titled y»/ugt Ji U Firtuit mnlaur Ju AteaJt, fublU tenftrmimiHl am 
Mme dm tx AvrH, 1791, rf rUigt par M. t. A. MiOtl-Mitrtau, * 
tlmnM. DirtmfrimtrudtlmRtfmUiim,a» y.{il^). 
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from the fiercest cannibals of Polynesia, with the com- 
mon chances of a voyage of circumnavigation, than they 
would have found under the bldmdy rule of Robespierre. 
The Nathaniel Tracy of whom I have just spoken 
had a brother John, who resided at Ncwburyport. The 
two had been successful in privateering, but, as is com- 
mon with men who acquire fortunes In that way, their 
days of wealth were few ; they became poor. Nat died 
soon after the Revolutionary War closed, and John 
swam upon corks a little longer, just keeping his head 
above water. He used to advise those who complained 
of time hanging hca\y and passing slowly to put forth 
notes of hand, payable at bank in sixty days. " Then," 
said he, "if you have as tittle money to discharge them 
with as I have, you'll find the time pass along quick 
enough to pay-day." This gentleman was a member 
of the General Court, and was very desirous to be 
elected treasurer of the Commonwealth, an officer 
chosen by the legislature. He applied to several mem- 
bers for their support, and among others to my father, 
who sat then and for seven years in succession on the 
Boston seat in the House of Representatives. Tracy 
was a good-natured fellow and pleasant companion, but 
by no means fitted for the station he solicited ; yet his 
friends, screened as they were by a ballot vote, did not 
wish bluntly to deny him. No doubt many gave him 
hopes of their support The election took place, and 
Tracy had one vote only. In great astonishment and 
mortification, he called his supposed friends around 
him, and inquiring of each how he voted, received for 
r that for all he knew the single vote had been 
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given according to promise, each man hinting a claim 
to it After enjoying their embarrassment a little while, 
he said to tliem, " Ye are a pack of traitors, and not 
one of you have anytliing to do with the vote in my 

fevor, for I put it in myself." • 

When Nathaniel Tracy gave the entertainment to the 
French officers at Cambridge there was a rich stock of 
wine concealed in the cellar of tlie house opposite to 
his, which, had he known the secret, would have re- 
galed his French guests much better than his frogs. 
That house had been the head-quarters of General 
8 Washington in the autumn of 1775, The war had shut 
up in Boston almost every kind of luxury. No wine 
was to be had for the general's table, the absence of 
which was daily deplored. Tlie house he occupied had 
been the residence of Thomas Brattle before our civil 
commotions began. That excellent and amiable gen- 
tleman, so well known on the return of peace for his 
hospitality and refined epicurism, had emigrated and all 
his property was then under sequestration. Before he 
left his residence in Cambridge he placed in a vault all 
bis large and valuable stock of old madeira, and caused 
a wall of masonry to be built up, so as to conceal the 

■ A> one inutnce of Ihe haurdoiu j^me of privMeccing, U li rc> 
latcd thil al Ihe end at IJJJ, Nslhanirl and bit brMh«r "had iatt one 
and forty ihip*, and, wiih regard to hinttir, he had nol * ray of hnpe 
bM in a linelc Idler of marque of eiijhl Run* of which he had received 
*o M'l. Aa he wM wallitne one do/ with hii brother, diicuminj; wilb 
kin how ther ihould procure the meant of (ulr^iilcnce Torlheir riinilies, 
tkcj perceived a uil making for ihe harbor, which forfunwely prored 
a pritt worth j^iCCioa merling."— QuDled in Dndic'* O/d LamJmmrJU 
mti mutrit FUUi »f MMltux, pq^t J09. 
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precious deposit in the most perfect manner. This 
vault lay directly under the general's dining-room, and 
wholly escaped the depredations of the military and 
others during the war. A door of boards only separa- 
ted it from the hot and irritated patriots who so often at 
the table of the commander-in-chief execrated the Ky- 
alists in toasts of bad rum and water, and who, had they 
discovered the prize that lay at their feet, would hav« 
1 doubly relished It as coming from the vault of a Tory 
refugee.* There it lay, however, improving by age, 
until the year 1784 or '85, when Mr. Brattle, who was a 
very good and inoffensive man, had his property re- 
stored to him ; and I doubt not I have often di unk from 
that rich store at the many delightful parties which I 
have attended at his house. Tlie vault, as I heard, was 
found by its owner untouched on his return. 

This Mr. Brattle was rather eccentric in the treatment 
of the feathered tribe, by which he was always sur- 
rounded. In his garden was an aviary and suitable 
ponds for aquatic fowls. There were to be seen im- 
prisoned various singing birds, and at large the stately 
*Mt. lireck had aiingularlr accurate memory, as l»led hycontemp»- 
raneout nccounti and documents, but ll ii evident that there a tume 
ConfBiian in hiamind or in hisnanalive retpecling ihe Camhridee honaw. 
The bouie occupied by Nathaniel Tracy was that which funnerly had 
been Wuhincton'* head-quanen. The Draltle houu cnuld perhapbc 
aiuil In be opjioiile, Ihoueh it would nol nnw be to deicrilicd, aa it 
Mandi an eighth of a mile lower doivn the ureel on which wati Wathing. 
ton'i heail-iunrlen, nuw owned by Trofeuur Lnngrellow. I CMtnot 
And any tradition, moreover, thai ellher In the one hnuie or the other 
there wa> any itoclc of wine concealed, and it ii quite ccnain ihal lh« 
liquon in the cellar of ihe Brattle hoiue were quickly diieovered aad 
appropriated by the aoldien. 
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swan, with all kinds of domestic poultry ; some of these 
were playthings, and others were prepared with great 
art and no little cruelty for the table. His geese, for ex- 
ample, were at a proper period transferred to the garret, 
tlieir feet nailed to the floor and their stomachs stuflcd 
with food This may be a little, and only a little, less 
rigorous treatment than that in use in the South of 
France, where these poor creatures are deprived of 
sight and suspended in baskets, inorderthattheirlivers 
may be enlarged and their careasscs fattened ; which, 
experience shows, will take place when tlic gccsc are 
deprived of exercise and the view of surrounding ob- 
jects. I think Mr. Brattle, kind-hearted as he was, did 
1 not deny his ^cncy in these actsof savageness; at any 
1 nUc, the circumstance was often mentioned, and his fine 
y geese greatly relished by the gastronomes who fed at 
his excellent tabic. 

What native of Boston, bom in those days, does not 
regret the prostration of the famous Beacon Hill? It 
was a beautiful spot, and gave to the town on its first 
settlement the classic name of Tremont, that hill being 
one of three that stood in conspicuous elevation on 
the peninsula. The other two, as some say, were Copp's 
and Fort Hills, while others think that the cluster along 
aid Tremont street were the heights referred to in 
naming the town. It is certain that for a short time 
it bore that beautiful name, and was changed, unfor- 
tunately, to gratify and compliment a clergyman who 
came from Boston in Lincolnshire, England. I call 
Tremont street ^d, because the same absence of good 
taste has again shown itself in relation to the three 



hills, by changing the name of the best part of that 
street into what, think ye ? — into something still more 
worthy of the Emporium of Literature, as my native 
place is called by its modest inhabitants ? Not at all : 
the substitute is plain Common street 1 • Quincy, Otis, 
Lowell, Lloyd, Webster I what Bosotian ascendency con- 
trolled at that moment your usual good taste ? Could 
you not remember that our earliest founders were 
scholars, who, struck with the physical beauty of the 
site on which they built, adorned their town with a 
n.imc of equal beauty, which was relinquished only to 
please their spiritual fatiier? But may we not lament 
that the new, original and fuIl-toncd Tremont should 
ever have been dismissed to make room for the second- 
hand and flat-sounding Boston t In giving up the name 
of their town, however, our good fathers bestowed it 
upon the street that runs along the base of the trio; 
and it was left for their sons of the nineteenth century 
to level Beacon, one of the three hills, and strike out 
for ever tlie remembrance of the other two by substi- \ 
tuting a most vuigar for a most melodious name to the ' 
greater part, if not all, of Tremont street 

This Beacon Hill was a famous spot, known to every- 
body who knew anything of Boston. It received its 
name from a beacon t tliat stood on it Spokes were 
* The nune Trrmont itrcet wu kftcrwkrd retlored. 
t The beacon itood, u neatl/ m can be determined, on the tite of 
Ihe preiem reierroir. The lint one w«i niicd about 1634, and the 
one d«crib«d by Mf. Brcck in 176S. In NoYcmber, 1789. it wai 
blown dovn, and in 179a a brick monumcnl liily feel in heiBhl wai 
built 10 (he memory of Uune who fell al Bunker Hill. The n 
wa* taken down «ad Ibc lop of the bill levflM in iSii, 
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fixed in a large mast, on the top of which was placed 
a barrel of pitch or tar, always ready to be fired on the 
approach of the enemy. Around this pole I have 
^ fought many battles, as a South End boy, against the 
y boys of the North End of the town ; and bloody ones 
too, with slings and stones very skilfully and earnestly 
used. In what a state of semi-barbarism did the rising 
generations of those days exist I From time immemo- 
rial these hostilities were carried on by the juvenile part 
of the community. The schoolmasters whipt, parents 
scolded — ^nothing could check it Was it a remnant of 
the pugilistic propensities of our British ancestors ? or 
was it an untamed feeling arising from our sequestered 
and colonial situation ? Whatever was the cause, every- 
thing of the kind ceased with the termination of our 
Revolutionary War.* Perhaps when that period arrived 
our intercourse with foreign countries and absence of 
bigotry, religious intolerance and most other illiberal 
notions had dispelled the angiy prejudices which one 
way or the other attached themselves before to every 
locality and every class of the community. With what 
slow degrees the light of toleration, without which 
there is no good fellowship among men or boys, 
gains upon nations, has been exemplified in the tardy 
repeal of the Test acts in England. That light, so snail- 
paced in monarchical countries, broke in upon us in full 
q>lendor in a moment, as it were, and scattered the 
fogs of superstition, ignorance and inhumanity. From 

*T1mm broils were noC conSned to Boston. Thejr hsYe been 
mm amm m other dries wliere draunstAaccs called oat pertisaa feeling. 
Tm P l ii ln d elp li ie, lor instnnee, the/ Urted m hue ts i^aq, 
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that period to this these low, silly and unprofitable 
contests have never taken place, nor do 1 know in our 
large cities of any remains of local hatred; all is 
mutual desire to promote the general wel&re in each 
and every section. 

I forget on what holiday it was that the Anticks, 
another exploded remnant of colonial manners, used to 
perambulate the town. They have ceased to do it now, 
but I remember them as late as 1782. They were a 
set of the lowest blackguards, who, disguised in filthy 
clothes and ofttimes with masked &ces, went from 
house to house in large companies, and, ban gri^ ntal 
griy obtruding themselves everywhere, particularly into 
the rooms that were occupied by parties of ladies and 
gentlemen, would demean themselves with great inso- 
lence. I have seen them at my father's, when his as- 
sembled friends were at cards, take possession of a 
table, seat themselves on rich furniture and proceed to 
handle the cards, to the great annoyance of the com- 
pany. The only way to get rid of them was to give 
them money, and listen patiently to a foolish dialogue 
between two or more of them. One of them would 
cry out, " Ladies and gentlemen sitting by the fire, put 
your hands in your pockets and give us our desire." 
When this was done and they had received some 
money, a kind of acting took place. One fellow was 
knocked down, and lay sprawling on the carpet, while 
another bellowed out, 

•• See, there he lies, 
Bnt ere he dies 
A doctor oittst be had." 
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He calla for a doctor, who soon oppean, and enacts the 
part so well that the wounded man revives. In this 
way they would continue .for half an hour; and it hap- 
pened not unfrequently that the house would be filled 
fay another gang when these had departed. There was 
DO reAising admittance. Custom had licensed these 
vagabonds to enter even by force any place they chose. 
What should we say to such intruders now? Our 
manners would not brook such usage a moment Un- 
doubtedly, these plays were a remnant of the old Mys- 
teries of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.* 

Connected with thb subject and period may be men- 
tiooed the inhuman and revolting custom of punishing 
Criminals in the open street The large whrpping-post, 
painted red, stood conspicuously and permanently in 
the most public street in town. It was placed in State 
street, directly under the windows of a great writing- 
school which I frequented, and from them the scholars 
'nnere indulged in the spectacle of all kinds of punish- 
nn«nts, suited to harden their hearts and brutalize their 
Ifeiglii^s. Here women weie taken from a huge cage, 
imm. which tbey were draped on wheels from prison, and 
tS^-d to the post with bare backs, on which thirty <»■ 
^»m 1/ lashes were bestowed amid the screams of the 
e«ajprits and the uproar of the mob. A little £uther in 
4*^ street was to be seen the piUory,t with three or four 

^ I fatf iW Iht oommcHm witb tb« Mfiteria wtmU be nllwr hwd 

1* «aM^ jm tU» kan«-pla]r WM (MM likelf of Eneluh oHsiM, ud 

r I" lihiJ oalr wMta Mioald bumii nUlacd dbtinOioM ol cUm. 

YVmn b ■ dia Iftnvlo Iba ipaA of holid^ ia EncUad. 

"tlhi pOUir M»d Iht rtock* i 
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lellows fastened by the head and hands, and standing 
for an hour in that helpless posture, exposed to gross 
and cruel insult fixtm the multitude, who pelted them 
incessantly wit|i rotten eggs and every repulsive kind 
of garbage that could be collected. These things I 
have often witnessed, but they have given way to better 
systems, better manners and better feelings. One amend- 
ment is still wanting, however, throughout the nation; 
it is to execute criminals capitally in the prison-yards, 
instead of the disgusting exhibition which is now every- 
where made in such cases on some open common. 
These occurrences, I am happy to say, are very rare; 
but that very circumstance draws t<%ether a vast crowd, 
particularly of women, who ought to be denied an <q>- 
portuni^ of gratifying such improper curiosity. The 
procedure will in time be corrected. "The march of 
time" demands it even now, and must ere long be 
obeyed.* 

In 1780 my father purehased a house for twelve hun- 
dred guineas in gold. It was greatly out of repair, hav- 
ing been occupied, as I have often heard, by Lord Percy, 
who succeeded to the dukedom of Northumberland, 
and was in Boston during the siege under Gage. My 
&ther put it in excellent repair, and adorned the exten- 
sive gardens in the midst of which it stood. For a city 

placed when McMt eoatcDlCDl, perhap* morcd polileljr \p Iha bnow of - 
tbc victim. Tbcrc «u a public whipping in Boaton ai late ai 1S03. 

* Two jtmn ahcr tbu wu vriUcB I had the MliilictioB, M a ncmbar 
of tha Senate of PeniujrUinia, In lake ao active ihara in panlng a bill 
Ibat oricinaled with Mr. C Holcomh throusb ibe legitlaturc, directint 
all MCGnliom to be made in the priion-raRl, in nhieh wa/ it coMioMt 
witb M MW (1S43) and in levcnl olber 5<a(ca.~5. B. 
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residence it was remarkably fine, being situate at the 
comer of Winter and Common streets,* wit!i an acre 
of ground around the house divided into a flower and 
kitchen garden. This property was sold to my uncle 
Andrews, when we removed in 1792 to Pliiladelphia, 
for eight thousand dollars. A few years afler he dis- 
posed of it for about sixty thousand. The house has 
since been pulled down and the whole ground built 
upon. The gardens when in our possession were kept 
io very neat order, and being exposed to view through 
a palisade of great beauty were the admiration of every 
one. 

In these gardens my father gave a grand fete on the 
birth of the dauphin. Drink was distributed from hogs- 
heads, and the whole town was made welcome to the 
plentiful tables witliin doors. 

Another celebration of a distinguished character I 
well remember tlicre and on the neighboring Common. 
It was in honor of the victory over Comwallis in 1782, 
when his army surrendered at Yorktown. A huge 
pyramid of cord-wood fifty feet high was piled up in 
the middle of the green and fired at night These re- 
joicings were more boisterous and hearty than would 

•No* Wiaur ud Tremnnl, Cimmon luTing bciD inppUnted bif 
TnoMMd. — S. B. Th< hootc ii detcribcd froni recolleclion b; Mr. 
Lneios Masliw Sarj^nt u " in tnliqne wooden house in the mjilsl of 
• dcli|>h(fnl guden, cilendinj down Winter iXittx, ind in ihe rear Io 
wlut ii DOW Hamillon Place. This )ioiu« wai once occapied by ijir 
Fraada Bcraanl,prriiab)]iliUlhe jeu of hi> recall (r 764). Mymoilitr 
aacc poialed ool Io na the chamber ihe occupied when ihe made a 
vM W lb* Bcnarda."— />»r«^(ivt of the Mat*. Hi*. Soc>, July, 
1K5. 
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be relished at the present day. The formal dinners, 
dress-balls, long processions and noiseless illuminations 
by which La Fayette's visit to us in 1824 was celebrated 
show more refinement, but less vivid gladness. 

Speaking of La Fayette, I am reminded of a circum- 
stance that occurred not long aflcr this, which I note 
here now, although I mean to speak hercaAer more 
at large of " the marquis," as he was then universally 
called. That young nobleman, whose early career was 
so useful to us and so honorable to himself, came to 
Boston in 1783, and was everywhere very deservedly ■ 
caressed. With our family he was then and ever afler on 
terms of the greatest intimacy. Anxious to show him 
all that related to our institutions and manners, my 
father invited him one day to go to Fancuil Hall to hear 
the discussion of some municipal law then in agitation. 
" You will see," said he, " tlic quiet proceedings of our 
townsmen, and learn by a personal examination how 
erroneous is the general opinion abroad that a large 
community cannot be governed by a pure democracy. 
Here we have in Boston," continued he, "about eighteen 
tliousand inhabitants, and all our town business is done 
in a general assembly of the people." The marquis, 
glad of the opportunity, consented to attend my father. 
By and by the great bell of the celebrated Doctor Sam- 
uel Cooper's church, with a dozen others, called the in- 
habitants together. I forget what the business was, but 
it inspired universal interest and drew to the hall an 
overflowing house. The marquis wasof course wcllac- 
commodated, and sat in silent admiration at the demure 
manner in which the moderator was chosen and in- 
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which my mother told me she saw pcrfonned. The 
man caused one or more ropes to be carried from the 
top of the high steeple of that church to the ground, 
and drawn tight at a base some distance from the edi- 
fice. Along these cords he descended head first, and 
came safely to a pile of feather beds placed there to 
receive him. 

But great as were these perfermances, they yield in 
boldness to <Hie which took place in i;89, when I was 
io Boston. A cooper's apprentice, rather clumsily built, 
made a bet of a pistareen (twenty cents) that he would 
ascend to the vane of the Old South meeting>house by 
the lightning-rod and turn the weathercock. This he 
executed in mid-day before all those who were passing 
ia the street The Old South was much abused by the 
British during the siege, and the Old North, which bad 
been recently repaired, was actually pulled down by 
them and used for (iieL I mention this last fact with 
feelings of augmented indignation, because it was the 
haUowed temple of the Reverend Mr. Cbeckley, in 
which I was baptiied. 

There was another church in School street, of which 
I intend to ^>eak somewhat at large in the sequel, as I 
bad an agency in reopening it after it had been shut up 
many years ; meantime, the name of this street brings 
to mind the celebrated Latin School from which it de- 
riva its appellation. That school tn my day was kept 



R oT (1m Old Nortti charcli wiA ilt sclslibor Chriit ehmidi, 
hBB nfcTTcd to, which Imi indnccd (nM U tb* prcMirt d>]r to b^- 
Mfai IM Pul Rava*** luwn* wcra hnc not bam Ocbt AarA 
MMhL ta iMM llM knr taiww aTllM (Hd NhU). 



by Mr. Hunt He was a severe master, and flogged 
hcartil}'. I went on, however, very well witli him, mol- 
lifying his stern temper by occasional presents in money, 
which my indulgent lather sent to him by me. Thus 
my short career at his school (seventeen or eighteen 
months) passed without any corporal correction. I 
was even sometimes selected for the honorable office 
of sawing and piling his wood, which to most boys 
is a vastly more delightful occupation than chopping 
logic, working themes or dividing sums; in short, a 
translation from intellectual labor to any bodily toil was 
looked upon as a special favor, and, dunces as we were, 
we preferred it greatly to a translation from Latin into 
English. 

/TheKevoIutionary War brought many French shipsof 
the line and others into Boston, sometimes to refit, and 
sometimes to escape the enemy. It became necessary, 
therefore, to have a permanent agent to collect supplies. 
The French king honored my &ther with that appoint- 
ment, which he held until the peace, greatly to the 
satisfaction of the several commanders with whom he 
held intercourse. He sold their prize-goods, negotiated 
their bills of exchange and furnished the ships of war 
with all they wanted. He entered upon this business 
about the yearJ77§. ' It was in the summer of the 
following year, I think, that two or three French frigates 
were lying at anchor in the harbor, when there appeared 
off the lighthouse another frigate of that nation, con- 
voying two ships with spars and naval stores, sent 
round from Newport for the use of the squadron in 
Boston. Before this convoy could reach the lower 
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harbor, it was overtaken by a British fifty-gun sliip 
(the Sagittaire, I think), and an engagement was forced 
on the Frenchman in order to save his store-ships. 
■ Making, therefore, a signal for them to take shelter in 
the harbor, he prepared for battle. This he did with 
considerable confidence, alUjough his ship mounted 
only thirty-two guns, because he saw his countrymen 
at anchor a few miles off with an overwhelming force, 
and very naturally counted upon their immediate aid. 

With the hope, then, of speedy succor, and the cer- 
tainty of her convoy getting safely into port, the Magi- 
cicnnc— for so the frigate was called— calmly awaited 
the atuck of the British cruiser. It was a fine morning; 
both ships were close in with the lighthouse ; the whole 
town was in motion and all the heights were crowded 
with people. I ran with the rest, and reached the top 
of Beacon Hill. The cannonading had commenced, and 
was kept up with spirit for an hour, when the French- 
man struck. Those around me who had glasses per- 
mitted me to look through them occasionally. It 
appeared to us spectators that when the boats had 
passed between the ships each vessel was occupied in 
throwing over the dead and refitting the rigging. All 
this consumed some hours. In the mean time the crcws-*^ 
of the frigates moored in Boston harbor were bustling 
on shore to get a supply of bread and other matters 
that might easily have been dispensed with for half a 
day ; but until they were regularly and fully equipped 
for a cruise they would not stir^- 1 perfectly remember 
the commotion that prevailed among my father's clerks, 
^enU, bakers and victuallers, alt striving to expedite 



the departure of these ships. Tlie anxiety of the towns- 
people too was excessive, and severe remarks were 
made in every quarter on the sluggish behavior of our 
new allies. 

At length, about five o'clock in the afternoon, when 
the Englishman and his prize were out of sight, our 
friends weighed anchor and commenced the chase, which 
lasted until they reached Halifax, at which port the 
captor and captured ship had arrived the day before. 
The Frenchmen returned to Boston in about ten days, 
leaving on the minds of the people of that town no 
very flattering opinion of their vigilance or courage. 
I do not find any account of this naval action in either 
Gordon, Stcdman or Marshall's histories of the Rev- 
olutionary War, and yet it was an event witnessed by 
thousands, and of a character sufficiently important for 
historical record. Twelve years after this engagement 
I made a journey from London to Holland. While 
sitting in the boat at Harwich that took me on board 
the packet, I passed near a frigate that was undergoing 
repairs, on the stern of which I saw written "MagUienne'' 
It was the very vessel just alluded to.* 

The battle of the t2th of April, 1782, in which the 
French fleet was defeated by Rodney, obliged De 
Vaudreuil to keep out of the way of the English until 
the September equinox approached, when he brought 

* A diligenl cxaminalion of lilc( nf Boslon newipapcn for thf 
lummcr of 17S0 hai fiiled Id ihow tnt any ceport of lliit cnconnlert 
but ihit » not turpriiini;. lincc ihe ccwipaper of ihit daj' pctfonnEd 
the *cry leniibla functiMi of tcllins people what happened eliewhera I 
Ihan in ihejr own (own ; (be nevl of that place they were luppoKd to 
Inm bf obKryation and gouip ; Ihcy read their |»p« (ot forci(o Dcm, 
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lately given to Mr. Breck. His advice was fevorably 
received, and a share of the French agency on this 
occasion was transferred to another. 

This piece of treachery my fether, with his accus- 
tomed goodness, soon forgave and forgot, but it led 
him to a determination to have his children taught the 
French language, and even inspired him with a desire 
to learn it himself Accordingly, a master was pro- 
cured, and Governor Hancock, being then at home, 
associated himself with my fether in the attempt. It 
proved abortive with both; their age and numerous 
occupations were a bar to all progress, and the scheme 
was given up. But his resolution respecting his chil- 
dren was persevered in, and generally fully accom- 
plished Three of us spoke French fluently, and all 
had some knowledge of the language. 

For my share, it was settled in the femily that I 
should be sent to a college in France for my education 
by the first suitable opportunity. Preparations were 
soon made, and on the 24th of December, 1782, 1 em- 
barked in the frigate Iris. M. de Vaudreuil, who com- 
manded the fleet at Boston, and now despatched this 
frigate to France, had recommended to my fiither the 
College of Soreze in Lower Languedoc, in the neigh- 
borhood of tiie admiral's castie and village of Vaudreuil. 
This recommendation was accompanied by letters from 
him to the principal, the Very Reverend Dom Despaul, 
to the Marehioness de Vaudreuil, and to Monsieur 
Bethman, the Austrian imperial consul at Bordeaux. 
I was, moreover, placed by that kind nobleman under 
tbe care of the Oievalier de Chalvet, a major in Roch- 
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ambeau's army, who Mras returning to France, and who, 
his home being at Toulouse, only twenty-four, miles 
from the college, undertook to see me safe there. To 
all this kindness the admiral added special directions 
to the Marquis de Traverse, who commanded the Iris, 
to take me into his own cabin. 

A cot was swung for me, accordingly, in tiie round- 
house, occupied by the captain, and thus at eleven years 
and six months I left my beloved parents and native 
land. It was the season of strong winds, and when we 
weighed anchor a powerful north-wester (that tyrant 
of North America, as De Crevecceur calls it) set in, 
and took us in three marine days to soundings on the 
Banks of Newfoundland. With this and other favor- 
able winds we sailed immensely fast, perhaps averaging 
foi- days together three hundred miles in twenty-four 
hours. 

Meantime, I recovered from sea-sickness, and passed 
my time very well. Tlie discipline then, and indeed 
until within a few years, was exceedingly lax. The 
captain had no separate table allowed him in the French 
navy; the officers all dined together, captain, lieuten- 
ants, master, surgeons and midshipmen, and they were 
all " hail fellow, well met T' there. The youngest guard- 
marine treated the commander with familiarity, using 
the language of tu et tai in conversation. I shall have 
occasion hereafter to illustrate this bxX by further ex- 
amples. The war was still raging, and we had several 
alarms in our short run ; particularly one night, when 
the drum beat to arms' and the ship was cleared for 

action. Such helter-skelter, such hurry and commo- 
4 
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CAPTAIN TRAVERSfe left the ship immediately, 
in order to deliver his despatches personally at 
-Versailles. The frigate, after his departure, ascended 
the river some leagues toward Pembauf, near which 
"Village the passengers disembarked. 

The first aspect of La Belle France was excecd.ngly 
repulsive. On landing at that village we passed a gang 
of ragged boys who were playing pitch-penny, and 
entered a dark and dirty street Scarcely had I takca 
a seat in a miserable inn that stood there, when a com- 
jK,und of villainous smelU arose from every quarter and 
everything, which made me sick at the stomach; nor 
«lid I cease vomiting for many hours. Cheese, garlic, 
noxious odors and pungent steams, new to the smeU 
and hoiTibly disgusting, occasioned a feclmg of deep 
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sorrow at having lefl my dear country, and made me 
for the first time exceedingly homesick. 

A boat was hired at this outport to take us thirty 
miles up the Loire to Nantes. Before we reached that 
city I grew better, and gradually my home-longings 
ceased, never to return. The day was line, and the 
splendid banks of that celebrated river, smiling with 
culture, although in winter, and decked with hamlets, 
villas and castles, soon banished every regret and 
lightened my heart again, so that when we landed a 
little before dark on the fine quay of Nantes, amidst 
the moving crowd, ail various and new to me, a strong 
sensation of astonishment and pleasure wholly dispersed 
the gloom of the morning. 

M. dc Chalvet led me to the Hotel de I'Empercur, 
where we were not a little surprised to find our cap- 
tain, who with the nonchalance customary in public 
service at that day was taking a little repose, thinking, 
no doubt, that he might loiter a short time on land after 
having made such haste on the water. The hotel in 
which wc lodged had been very recently new named, 
and received its imperial title from tlie circumstance of 
the emperor Joseph II., who was then on his travels, 
having lodged there when he visited Nantes. It was a 
fine house, and here we stayed four or five days, during 
which we explored the city, went to the play, to con- 
certs, and to dinners. It was the custom for persons of 
any distinction to enter the theatre behind the scenes, 
even while the play was going on. My protector was 
indulged with this privilege, and after the curtain 
dropped he took me to the green-room, where I wm 
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and carriages, but an arcade connected with the houses 
sheltered him from the rain and sun. This town has 
about eighteen thousand inhabitants, who are pretty 
actively occupied in commerce and manufacturea. It 
was long the hcad-quattcrs of Protestantism, and re- 
sisted during a long siege the celebrated Cardinal de 
Richelieu, who spent thirty millions of livres in this 
conquest, principally in the construction (in 162S) of 
the famous dike, the remains of which are still visible 
at low water. It was a mighty work, of great solidity 
and seven hundred and forty-seven perches in length. 
Several very considerable islands can be seen from the 
harbor, such as Oleron, Re, Aix, etc. 

Rochefort was the next town at which we stopped 
for a day or two. It was then a royal naval-station, 
with suitable arsenals, docks, ropcwalks, sailcloth man- 
u&ctories, etc The river Cliarente, on which it stands, 
is exceedingly deep, but narrow. There were fifteen 
thousand inhabitants in that town. We were now in 
the wine country, and on reaching the old and once 
opulent town of Saintes came to a mart of eighteen 
thousand tuns of wine, drawn from tlie surrounding 
country, which is converted into brandy and spirit-of- 
wine. This town, that counts now only ten thousand 
inhabitants, was formerly much more populous. It ap- 
peared to me to contain dark and dirty streets, which 
gave it an air of unusual gloom. It stands at a short 
distance from the left bank of the Charente, The re- 
mains of its past greatness are the ruins of an amphi- 
theatre and a white marble arch at the bridge of the 
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At Bordeaux, where we next arrived, we spent a 
week. Here it was that my future correspondent and 
guardian resided. Mr. Bethman, to whom llic Marquis 
dc Vaudreuil had given me the warmest letters of re- 
commendation, was, as I have said before, the consul 
of the emperor of Germany, and moreover an eminent 
merchant, connected with the Bcthmans of Frankfort 
He received me in the most cordial manner, and pre- 
suming that it would be dull for me in his family, on 
account of my ignorance of the French language, 
begged, in a day or two after my arrival, his particu- 
lar friend, Mr. Barton, to let me reside with him. Mr. 
Barton was an Irish merchant, living very splendidly 
on the Quai dcs Chartrons, with the fine river Garonne 
and all the trade of that great town passing in front of 
his house. His family spoke English, and he had chiU 
dren of my age to entertain me. I never shall forget 
the pleasant days I spent with that good gentleman. 

The superb theatre was recently finished, and eclipsed 
then, as I believe it docs now, every edifice of the kind 
in France. The ballet surprised me most. Never had 
I conceived it possible to dance as the performers did 
there. Bordeaux was at that day {1783) in the most 
flourishing state. Never at any period of its histor)* 
had its opulence and extent exceeded it. New projects 
for its adornment and convenience were daily suggest- 
ed ; particularly one, which was to demolish the castle 
(Chateau Trompette) and make its commanding site a 
point of convergence for thirteen new streets, that were 
to be lined with houses of the most beautiful archi- 
lecture, constructed of the fine yellow, or rather cream- 
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colored, freestone, already so advantageously displayed 
in many modem public and private buildings. This 
■chemc and several others then talked of were strangled 
m their birth by the blighting effects of the Revolution, 
in which Bordeaux suffered as much as any city in 
France.* From a population of one hundred and 
twelve thousand she was in a few years reduced to 
Ittrty thousand, and her trade proportionally diminished 
This made her ultra-royalist in her politics ; and when 
the BouHxins were restored she gave such strong tes- 
timonials of attachment to the duchess of Angouleme 
that the king has given the title of duke of Bordeaux 
to the presumptive heir to his throne. Tlie Chateau de 
la Brcde, three leagues from the city, belonged to the 
celebrated Montesquieu. There he was bom, and there 
]ie lived and died. The present archbishop of this city 
as the former Bishop Chevenis of Boston, to whom I 
ancan to refer again soon. 

Montauban, a town of more than twenty thousand 
Aihabitants, lies on the road to Toulouse, and in passing 
'Wirough it I was delighted to find that the fame of my 
native place had reached the centre of France by ob- 
serving over the door of a large house in the most 
X>ublic part of the town the words " Cafe de Boston." 
AVe travelled rapidly in our cabriolet, and arrived in a 
few days at Toulouse, which was the home of my 
guardian and friend, M. de ChalveL He took me to 
tlic house of his sister, a maiden lady, who bestowed 

* II will be nmctDbercd that Bordciui wu Ihc itrunQhold of IIm 
Clrondini, ind luffcrcd biiterl/ whcB.Uui pMtjr w*M dovn babe* tba 
Iww oulaogbt of Iht MoaniuB. 
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upon me every desirable attention. After a little rest 
I was shown the town, and conducted to tlic chateau 
of the chevalier's elder brother. It was a large brick 
house, situate in a fine open country, and dignilicd by 
the name of castle, as is the custom in France. Any 
house in the country larger than a villa or cabane 
erttie is denominated a castle, notwithstanding the 
absence of everything that formerly constituted a 
chateau. No castellated towers, drawbridge, walls or 
ditch are now required. A house a little larger than 
common passes for a grand or petit seigneur's chateau. 
M. dc Chalvct's brother was very well lodged. His 
house contained many fine rooms and a billiard-table. 
It was an establishment befitting tlte head of a rich 
&mity. 

Toulouse is a city of fifty thousand people, and very 
ancient It stands upon the right bank of the Garonne, 
just where the celebrated Canal of Langucdoc tcrmi* 
nates to the west, having its eastern termination on the 
Mediterranean near Cette. This city was once orna- 
mented with an amphitheatre, a capitol and many other 
superb buildings, which were destroyed by the Visi- 
goths. Once the seat of learning, it possessed as early 
as 1229 a university, several academies, and the first 
literary society ever formed in Europe, called Jeux 
Floraux. The town-house, called Capitole, is the finest 
in the kingdom. The mill of Basacle, put in motion by 
the Garonne, the waters of which turn sixteen millstones 
without the usual racket of other mills, is very curious. 
The walks here, as well as in all the cities of France, 
are superb. It is a place of considerable trade in silk, 
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A vcty particular favor I was permitted to accept of an 
inviution to pass two or tlirec days with the marquis's 
iamily, the rules of the college, except on special oc- 
casions, not allowing a departure from its walls for a 
night The Castle de Vaudreuil is a real fortress, with 
moat, wall, gateway, towers, etc. It was not more tlian 
eight miles from the college. Previous to the day ap- 
pointed for this visit I had been required to study a 
part assigned to me in a play that was to be enacted at 
the castle as an item in the programme of amusements 
getting up in honor of the arrival of the lord of the 
domain. About a mile from the castle we saw con- 
spicuously erected the marquis's escutcheon, to denote 
the commencement of his estate, and as we came in 
iVont of the main gateway a very considerable village, 
&x>in the name of which the admiral look his title, was 
seen stretching along the foot of the hill on which the 
castle stood. I was associated in the play with the 
three daughters of the marquis, all of whom were ex- 
quisitely pretty and possessed of manners the most 
Eiscinating. 

The eldest, who was afterward married to the eccen- 
tric Marquis de Valady (of whom more by and by), 
was not more than seventeen, and a more bewitching 
girl was seldom seen. Her sisters wanted only the 
development of her years to equal her in grace and 
beauty. A young brother, Comte Philip, and another 
sprig of nobility, his friend, made up the dramatis per- 
■Mna. A stage was erected in a building in the court- 
jnrd, and here wc rehearsed before the marchioness 
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while she was at her toilet in the pit There sat that 
remarkable lady whose subsequent history was so full 
of adventure. She was endowed with a commanding 
presence and dignified manners. Scarcely past her 
middle age, her features assumed almost the loveliness 
of her daughters as her Abigail powdered her dark hair 
and decorated it with a toupilUon of pearls or diamonds, 
and more especially when a delicate tinge of carmine 
was spread upon her check and her temple-veins were 
pencilled with blue. While the wonder-working art of 
the dame d'atours was going on we went through our 
piece. My share was to narrate, intcrlocuto rally, the 
naval exploits of the good admiral on the American 
station. How these speeches were composed I cannot 
recollect, but it is very certain that there must have 
been a large proportion of fiction in them to have made 
them at all complimentary ; for the principal achieve- 
ment of De Vaudreuil after De Grasse's capture was to 
bring a division of the defeated fleet to Boston. We 
went through, nevertheless, taut bun que nial, and in 
the aiVcrnoon mingled with the peasantry of the sur- 
rounding country, who came in great numbers to huzza 
and dance in front of the castle. In the evening our 
theatre was crowded, and we again did our best. This 
was rare sport for a boy who had been shut up between 
four walls at hard study for eighteen months ; it was 
too delightful to last long, and the third day 1 was led 
back to prison. Ah 1 how long did the sweet image 
of those young ladies haunt my mind and unfit me for 
my books I But time, that cures most wounds, Viealed 
all mine. Notwithstanding, I was permitted afterwai 
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converse occasionally with them at the college concert, 
to which they sometimes came on a Sunday evening. 
Not far from the castle and village of De Vaudreuil 
" ia to be seen the great basin of Saint-Feriol, which is a 
vast reservoir of water, covering more than five hundred 
acres, from which the Canal of Langucdoc is supplied. 
These objects, joined to fertile fields, high mountains 
and ample vineyards, create views of picturesque beauty 
and specimens of art of extensive utility ; all contribut- 
ing to justify the character and fame which Languedoc 
has long possessed for the industry of its people and 
the richness of its soil. 

Education at the College of Soreze was exceedingly 
cheap, being for natives of France only seven hundred 
Jivres (about one hundred and thirty-seven dollars) a 
year, including clothing, lodging, board, physician, etc., 
«tc For those scholars who came from abroad the 
price was one thousand livres (one hundred and ninety- 
Jive dollars). This difference arose out of the necessity 
«f taking foreigners whenever they presented them- 
selves, which sometimes created an inconvenience that 
«ould not occur with natives, because they were made 
«o wait until a vacancy took place. The king paid for 
about fifty boys, the sons of officers of decayed fortunes. 
W^ number of scholars who did not study the dead lan- 
guage* were denominated pas'iatua (or non-Latin stu- 
cients), and were separated into four divisions, each 
division applying itself for a year to some one of the 
IbUowing objects: history; geography; mathematics, 
including engineering, "surveying, fortification for de- 
CcoM and attack; the theory and practice of perspee- 
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tive; every variety of drawing, from the human figure 
to topography ; architecture; natural philosophy; nat- 
ural history; astronomy; the French, English, German, 
Italian and Spanish languages. Chemistry was not 
taught in my day, but mineralogy and geology were 
included in tlie mineral kingdom of natural history. 
To these were added military tactics, fencing, riding, 
music, dancing, swimming, etc. 

With such various means for a good educatidn, with- 
out Greek or Latin, many of the merchants, Creole 
planters and small land-owners gave to their sons com- 
petent instruction ; nay, very many of the children of 
poor olificers, as already mentioned, were by the bounty 
of the king, like Napoleon,* taught here, who, although 
enrolled with the pas-latins, rose subsequently to posts 
in the civil and military departments of government 
of the highest dignity. Very long experience in that 
seminary has shown that the Latin and non-Latin 
classes can go on with kindred feeling and perfect 
harmony in the study of various branches common to 
them both under one and the same collegiate govern- 
ment. I prefer, undoubtedly, an education bottomed 
on a full knowledge of the dead languages; yet It 
may not be deemed indispensable. 

Everything was abundant and exceedingly cheap in 
this fine country. In good seasons it was customary 
at the vintage to fill a barrel of wine in payment for an 

• In teferring lo Napoleon Banaparle I do not mean lo wjr lh«l he 
w*i educated tx. Soriic, but it one of the twelve coUegei (Brienne) 
under the special eoMml o( ik* king, and repilMcd bf one utd lb* 
MUM ixMem.— S. D, 
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empty cask of like capacity ; and the retail price of a 
sinall4>odied red wine was two sob, or a little less than 
two cents, a bottle. The fine, large marron chestnuts 
were brought to us, on days oi recreation, for a cent a 
hundred, all hot and roasted ; a hundred English wal- 
nuts were purchased for the same price; so that four 
cents a week — ^which was the usual sum allowed each 
scholar for pocket-money— was, trifling as it a^>pears in 
America, sufficient for the purchase of those luxuries 
which our table did not supply. My excellent and 
ever-indulgent father chose to allow me half a dollar a 
iveek, and nothing could give the scholars, and even 
the monks, a greater idea of my father's boundless 
^wealth, as they said, than this munificent pension, 
^ith it I had a stnall carriage built, in which, on days 
^ recreation, when we walked into the country in 
classes accompanied by a Benedictine, I caused myself 
*t9 be drawn by half a dozen boys, who made a frolic 
W it, and partook afterward of my ample purchases of 

Our college life was always diversified by the variety 
<X our studies, and sometimes by transient visits of 
distinguished strangers, itinerant showmen, and once 
« year by the dreaded arrival of the king's inspector. 
This last was a severe man, and in the eyes of the 
scholars a suriy tyrant He generally suggested some 
unpopular regulation, and appeared to execute his duty 
in a rough and discourteous way, which contrasted very 
jtnmgly with the mild and truly parental demeanor of 
tiie good monks. When a great man paid the institu- 
tioQ m visit these very reverend bihers made eveiy 
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effort to please him; thus, on the arrival of M. de 
Brienne, Archbishop of Toulouse, a general jubilee 
prevailed, and it was on tliat occasion, I think, that 
we raised tlie first balloon in thajt section of France. 

Aerostation was the topic of the day. The two 
brothers. Messieurs Stephen and John Montgolficr, 
had exhibited in the fall of 1783, before the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, several experiments showing that 
bags of linen, lined with paper and filled with heated air, 
would fly upward, and carry with them a great weight 
A vast machine was next constructed at Versailles for 
the entertainment of the court, the height of which was 
sixty feet and diameter forty-three. It was finely deco- 
rated with water-color paintings, and had appending a 
wicker cage in which were placed a sheep, a cock and a 
duck. These animals, the first that ever took an excur- 
sion in the air by the agency of man, ascended to the 
height of fourteen hundred and forty feet, and after sailing 
about two miles came down uninjured The method of 
inflating the balloon was by burning chopped straw and 
wool under the aperture ; and, encouraged by the suc- 
cessful voyage of these animals, M. Pilatre de Rozier 
proposed to make a new aerostatic machine of a larger 
construction, and offered himself to be the first aerial 
adventurer. His attempt was prosperous, and frequently 
repeated afterward, when balloons were filled with inflam- 
mable air ; but at last he and a Mr. Romane were killed 
by the machine taking fire at a height of three-quarters 
of a mile. There is a monument erected to these unfor- 
tunate men or to the two brothers Roberts somewhere 
on the road between Paris and Calais, which t — 
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seeing in 1791. Our college balloon was a globe of 
some fifteen feet diameter, and after being filled with 
hot air went off to a great distance. 

The bravest aerial traveller of those days was the cel- 
ebrated Blanchard, whom I knew personally, and who 
ascended in 1792 at Philadelphia.* I was likewise in- 
timately acquainted with Doctor Jeffries, who crossed 
the British Channel in a balloon with Blanchard on 
the 7th of January, 1785. The doctor was a native of 
Bostob, and died in America. Nothing ever under- 
taken with balloons was so daring as this, nor executed 
with more skill or amid greater danger. Two or three 
times the travellers were brought down almost to the 
water, and rescued fipom drowning only by throwing 
out, along with their ballast, their books, provisions, an- 
chors and clothes. Thus lightened, the machine brought 
them safe to land. I have heard the account of this 
trip fimn Blanchard given with feelings of asperity that 
were not reciprocated in my hearing by the doctor. 
The Frenchman was from some cause or other dis- 
pleased, and being intent upon revenge took a ytr/ 
public manner of insulting his companion. He em- 
pkiyed Fielding, the best coachmaker of Philadelphia, 
to build him a vehicle that was to go without horses. 
The machinery that moved it was worked by a man 
standing on the footboard behind, who by the alternate 
pressure of his feet set the wheels going and expanded 

* BteadMfil'i atcent at Philadelphia gave him occaMon to print an 
aBMinf neeonnt, which h€ dedicated to I^ctident Waihington ; the 
Is' fun of grfanaeti, ihnigi and literary postaringf. The aicent, 
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the wings of an eagle, that by constantly flapping them 
seemed to draw the carriage along by its flight On 
the panels of this carriage, which was exhibited in all 
the large towns in the United States, he caused the 
doctor to be painted in the balloon, with a bottle of 
brandy to his mouth, intimating by the motto beneath 
that without the aid of this Dutch courage his fortitude 
would have wholly forsaken him. 

Blanchard was a petulant little fellow, not many 
inches over five feet, and weighing about one hundred 
and twenty pounds, thus physically well suited for vapor- 
ish regions. He married after he returned to Europe a 
woman who eclipsed all others by her bold feats in the 
air, until one night she made an ascension over Paris 
for the purpose of playing off" fireworks, when the bal- 
loon suddenly exhibited a universal blaze, and to the 
dismay of the numerous spectators the poor lady was 
dashed on the roof of a house, from which she rolled 
dead into the street 

It so happened that I had never been present at the 
balloon ascension of a human being — and I used some- 
times to regret it— when one day, about the year 18 16, 
being at dinner at Swectbrier, the servants informed me 
that a balloon was sailing over the lawn. On running 
out we were very unexpectedly gratified with the sight 
of a man swinging to and fro in a car attached to a 
handsome globe, and waving a flag with great spirit and 
confidence. He did not appear to be more than three 
hundred feet high, and after a short stay near our house 
desended in a field at Mantua, about three-quarters of 
a mile fix>m us. 
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have a good deal of fun by turning the front of the map 
to the wall when poor Dom Dupain, who was as blind 
as a bat, should come into school. This reverend Fatlicr 
could sec no object that was not brought up to the point 
of his nose. He was a good-natured man. and the boys 
frequently made a jest of him with impunity. Some- 
thing had detained him that day, and before he arrived 
the large map of Europe was turned wrong side out 
At length he came and placed himself in front of the 
naked back of the map. He held in his hand a short 
stick and a volume of U Croix's Geography. He 
whose turn it was went on with a description of Ger- 
many until he came to Vienna. There the young rogue 
■stopped and declared he could sec nothing like Vienna. 
• Poh. poh. child I" said the monk, putting his stick to 
■«hc bare canvas, "there it stands on the Danube Don't 
^ou see it r-" No. my father. I assure you it is not 
^cre.' The monk persisted in affirming it must be 
"^hcre, and as he spoke he thrust the little rod most 
-Wehemently against the map. It was impossible to sup- 
.X=3rcM our smothered laugh any longer, and the /w»m 
-««hoed with a loud burst Upon this the good Father 
«^pproached the map so very near that he discovered 
^»« tnck. Indignant at such conduct, he seized with 
■a-oth hands the two boys nearest to him. These hap. 
K=*-«.cd to be a tall lad by tlie name of QueUin and 
K^^yselC I made no resistance, but went upon my knees 
^^ordered by Dom Dupain. Not so Quetain, who was 
• «out fellow, and refused, alleging that he had notliing 
^ do m Ae business. It so happened that in the scuffle 
•■ *>«ce of iroa hoop fell out of the side-pocket of Que- 
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tain, which the exasperated monk supposed he meant 
to use against him. This he always maintained, and it 
was one reason for Quetain's subsequent expulsion. 

Meantime, tiic well-known public whipper, Dujardin, 
arrived, and without form or process was directed to 
chastise me. To this I stoutly objected, bawling out 
that I had never yet been whipped, and begged the 
kind Father to pause and discriminate between the 
guilty and innocent before he inflicted an unjust pun- 
ishment on me. My expostulation being listened to, 
Dujardin was turned over to Quetain, who, however, 
persisted in his resistance, and was sent to prison. This 
poor fellow was the son of an indigent officer, and was 
one of the fifty scholars paid for by the king. These 
royal pensioners were not much in favor with the gov- 
• emors of the college, probably because they were less 
profitable to them than the other boys, and very likely, 
too, because they were poor. Be that as it may, they 
were on all occasions severely judged, and on the pres- 
ent one Quetain was expelled. Now, to a royal pen- 
sioner an expulsion from college closed against him for 
ever the patronage of tlie Crown. No post could after- 
ward be obtained for him under government ; so that 
when driven from Soreze he might be said to have all 
his prospects ruined. In this expulsion Dom Crozal 
had a principal hand. The complaint was referred to 
him, and connecting, as he no doubt did, this offence 
with the poor fellow's general conduct, he chose him 
for an example, and sent him home. 

The Revolution broke out in a few years after, when 
Quetain, finding himself precluded from any chance of 
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Yet such had been my practice for nearly two years, 
but without the monks having used the smallest effort 
to turn me from the religion of my fathers. They ful- 
filled their contract in that respect most honorably, 
and the change was the act of a young man of the 
greatest piety and application. Studious, orderly, every 
way exemplary, he was my most intimate friend, and 
swayed by his advice I addressed myself to the Supe- 
rior, Dom Despaulx, and asked for a confessor. That 
considerate ecclesiastic bade me pause and take a week 
to reflect upon tlie subject 1 did so, and not having 
changed my opinion, he named a monk to whom I 
regularly confessed until I left college.* I may add 
-while I am on this subject that my friend, whom I 
MiifbtiM to name, and who was so good and happy a 
<::hristian at Sorezc, became perverted by the free way 
=»/ thinking of Voltaire and the philosophers of his 
•-«;hool. I met him at Nismes, where he went a few 
■^onths before my departure, and I was sorry to find 
*-■ m almost an infidel. 

Preparatory to my final departure from Soreze, it 
•'^^ arranged to send me to Toulouse, in order to bid 
«=*icu to my old protector and travelling-companion, 
:^«; Chevalier de Chalvet, and to get me dressed in the 
^«lUon of the day. I accordingly quitted the college 
'■lafonn, which was blue with a red facing, and in which 
' "siiaiature likeness of me was drawn, now, I hope, in 
"•V possession. I have before me the original journal of 

* AOer hU KiBni la Ameria, Mr. Breck rtlinquiihcd ii 

li^ OP Ibe Komin Oiholit CKureb, uid lucr in life wi 

■ *« Piote»uol EpucoiMl CbBreh. in *hirk r™m„-j„- i. 
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the journey I took at this time. It is written in French, 
and commences at Toulouse the lOth of March, 1787, 
about forty-three years ago, and will aid my memory 
of course in the account I am going to give of that 
tour. 

[The journey referred to was from Soreze to Narbonnc, 
on the Gulf of Lyons, thence along the coast as &r as 
Toulon, up the left bank of the Rhone to Lyons, and 
from there by Macon. Autun, Auxcrre and Fontaine- 
blcau to Paris. The journey was taken in a cStaUt de 
post, which he bought for the purpose, and accommo- 
dated two persons, himself and Dom Crozal. who trav- 
elled at his expense, according to Mr. Breck, Sr.'s, desire. 
As the itineraiy contains only such brief facts as would 
be jotted down by the young traveller, it is omitted, 
but the personal incidents of his stay in Paris and 
his return to America follow herewith in Mr. Breck's 
narrative.] 

We took lodgings in the Faubourg St. Germain, at 
the Hotel d'York, Rue Jacob, the most fcshionable 
section of the city. The Princess de Carignan had just 
left a suit of rooms fronting on the street We were 
not ambitious to take her place, but looked at them in 
our round, and then hired three apartments in the rear. 
Having located ourselves in the most agreeable manner, 
we began to look about us. It was our intention to 
stay here one month and visit the raree-shows of 
town and country. The political excitement at this 
period (about the middle of April. 178;) was very 
considerable. The Notables— or not-ables. as they 
proved to be — were assembled at Versailles, pre- 
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pared to mend the affairs of sUte by taxing let Hen 
itat. or commoners, and exempting the nobility, or 
themselves; and here I may boldly say that if'tiie 
noblesse and clergy had at tliis early period acted a 
just and disinterested part, by participating equally in 
the contributions required by government, the Revolu- 
tion would not have liappencd. 

Thomas Jefferson was our plenipotentiaiy, but he was 
travelling in Italy. A young Virginian, Mr. Short,- 
received us as his secreUry. and made us acquainted 
with a very amiable Frenchman who had resided in the 
United States and written two volumes entitled ZfW/j 
/rvm BH Auuriean /'flw/tt'^, couched in terms the most 
kind and flattering. This gentleman's name was Hector 
Saint-John dc Crevecceur. The fame acquired by diesc 
letters was a passport for iiim to the highest circles, 
and the romantic descriptions in which he had indulged 
in painting my country made some of the great lords 
and ladies desirous of seeing a native American ; among 
others, a Polish princess requested him to take me to 
<iine with her. This noble lady was related to the king 
«f Poland, and. as the French say "ail the roads in the 
**rorid lead to Paris," she and her (amily had found their 
'iray along one of them during the preceding autumn, 
and had settled themselves down in considerable state! 
1 listened with some astonishment to the frivolous con- 
'Versation at dinner. It was the first peep 1 had ever 
taken behind the curtain of high life connected with 
■Toyal pretensions. At the Marquis de la Fayette's 
• WuUm SJiQit, lAnvird . rcHdcnl of Pliit»d«lpbi.. {See Simp. 
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table, and at others of the nobility where I had dined, I 
saw nothing beyond genteel simplicity ; but here were 
pages (young gentlemen generally) to wait on the ladies. 
During dinner there was much talk about jewels and 
finery, and soon after an exhibition of diamond rings. 
One cost so much, and was bought at Constantinople; 
another here and another there; so that these sprigs of 
nobili^ (for the old lady had two or three married 
daughters at table) were much amused with tlieir costly 
toys. After dinner wc retired to a kind of arbor at the 
entrance of a garden, and there the ladies sat down to 
music. When they withdrew from the dining-room, 
and whenever they moved, the pages held their long 
trains. They played very pleasantly on the harp and 
harpsichord. 

M. ^t Crevecceur took me another day to dine with 
M. de Dcaumanoir, governor of the Hotel des Tnvalidcs. 
He resided in that splendid edifice. His apartments 
looked toward the river, and tlicre wc dined. One 
object in making me acquainted with the governor was 
to introduce me to his daughter, a young lady who was 
to sail on the istli of May for New York under the 
care of Saint-John de Crevecceur, who was appointed 
consul-general, and whom I intended to accompany as 
a fellow-passenger. Of this lady I will say more by 
and by. 

Saint-John was by nature, by education, by his 
writings and by his repuution a philanthropist The 
milk of human kindness circulated in cveiy vein. Mild, 
unassuming, prompt to serve, slow to censure, ex- 
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tremdy intelligent and universally respected and be- 
loved, his society on shipboard could not but be a 
treasure.* 

About this time I became acquainted with the son- 
in-law of my worthy friend, the Marquis de Vaudreuil. 
His name was De Valady, and he too was a marquis, 
an ofRcer m the French Guards, and a wild enthusiast 
in matters of political freedom. His marriage had been 
forced upon him for family convenience by his rich 
father, and although Mile, de Vaudreuil was one of the 
most beautiful girls I ever saw, he was not of a temper 
to submit to an arbitrary measure. De Valady refused 
to consummate the marriage, and never lived with his 
wife The church ceremony was the only connubial 
tie that ever bound them together. He fled to England 
Thither the old Marchioness de Vaudreuil followed him, 
and brought him back to his regiment At the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution he became a 
flaming republican; was elected to the Convention; 
joined the Brisotin and Girondist parties; was compelled 
to fly with Petion, Barbarroux, Louvet and others, and 
after a series of the most extraordinaiy adventures was 
seized, identified and executed near Bordeaux. He gave 

• 

•D* Cfvvecoettr was bora in Nonntndy In 1731, and beinff lent 
ttriy to EogUnd, acquired a maMery of the language and iamiliarity 
witk English ensComs and life. He came to America in 1754, and 
•ciikd on a larm npon the Hndson. Hit aflain became embarrasMd, 
•ad he ictamed to France in 178a Afterward he received an appoint- 
ment as consnl in New York, and returned to America in 1783. Be- 
lite his LHUn fr^m mm Ameritmn Fmrmer, he published y^fyrngftfrnm 
l» ^:Mr MOr ^^Mfr-^, la eight Tolumes. 
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me some books, and wrote me several letters on my 

return home.*^ 

Saint-John introduced me to Bris80t,t who was an 
officer in some civil capacity in the palace of the 
Due d'Orlcans, where he lodged, and where we called 
upon him. I afterward saw him at my father's house 
in Boston. He wrote a book of travels in America, in 
which he condemned the use of carpets and other com- 
forts among us as unsuitable to republicans. Neither 
did he like to see the New England children bow on the 
road to travellers. He said it looked slavish ; so that 
republicans, according to him, must deny themselves the 
courtesies as well as the comforts of life. Such refined 
nonsense as this filled the Spartan heads of the French 
reformers. Brissot de Warville in his book complains 
of our having too much manners, while Moore the 
poet, who visited us shortly after and caricatured our 
country in verse, declares we have no manners at alL 

De WanriUe says we bow, and that 

Republicans should doff no hat. 
Should scorn such courtly tricks; ( 

But Thomas Moore pretends to show 

That royalists alone can bow- 
That we're as stiff as sticks. 

At the monasteiy, or residence, of the priests of 

• De Valady's adventuret will be found in the Utter part of this 

volume. 

t Brissot de Wanrille took the name, it is said, as an Anglican form 
of Ouarville, his father's home. He was one oT the founden oT die 
Mmiimr newspaper, and is characterised by Carlyle as "a man of 
the windmill species, that grinds always, turning toward all winds; 
not in the steadiest manner." His travels in America were translated 
by Charles Brockden Brawn. 
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Saint-Sulpice I found a Mr. Thayer, a Bostonian, who had 
b«cn a Protestant cler^man, but was now about taking 
deacon's orders as a Roman Catholic. The Superior 
of the community received me with very great kindness, 
and permitted Mr. Thayer to converse a short time 
with me — an 'indulgence seldom allowed to candidates 
for holy orders during the probationary period, at which 
time they arc secluded from the world, and from books 
except such as are rigidly theological. He was designed 
for a missionary effort among the sturdy Presbyterians 
[Congregational ists] of his native town, and, hopeless as 
the task appeared, he undertook it two years after, and 
succeeded in laying the foundation of a flourishing 
Roman Catholic church and diocese, which was for 
more than twenty years governed by M. de Chcverus, 
"^ho is now archbishop of Bordeaux and a peer of 
prance. As I had a hand, albeit a very humble one, 
M^ executing this work, I shall in its proper place recur 
«:<► the subject 

About the pth of May we left Paris, and on tlie 
^?vciiing of the 13th we had the happiness of seeing 
■Ac Atlantic and of arriving at Havre, my place of 
**** barkation. Dom Crozal, who had been my com- 
P^^vion during a journey of two months' duration and 
**^o«it eight hundred miles' distance, now left me and 
P^^'^eed over to Honlleur on his return to Sorezc. AH 
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expenses were defrayed by my father, including 



uio^ now about to be incurred. I parted from this 
****"*hy monk with gratitude for his uniform kindness 
^^ suitable protection, which was neither irksome 
^ *~igid superintendence nor lax by iiuttention. The 
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French government had established monthly packets, 
in imitation of the English, and I was now embarked 
in one of them, named the Courrier de I'Europe, com- 
manded by a naval lieutenant named Fournicr. Wc 
had on board this ship several distinguished passengers. 
Among the gentlemen was Paul Jones, the celebrated 
sea-captain. He was admiral in the Russian service, 
and wore several crosses at his button-holes. His 
manners were genteel and gentle, and his demeanor 
polished, although reserved— I might almost say taci- 
turn. Next to him in importance was Saint-John de 
Crevecccur, of whom I have already spoken. Then 
came a Mr. Rucker, a mcrcliant; Mr. Mumford of New 
London; Mr. Joseph P. Norris of Philadelphia; Mr. 
Holker; and a French Canadian marquis, whose name 
I have forgotten. I will say a few words of each. 

Rucker married Miss Marshall of New York. He 
had been in trade in Holland, and failed. He was a 
silent man of good manners. He did not live long. 
Mumford was a handsome man of cheerful conversa- 
tion. He became a politician, and was several times 
elected to Congress, where he made some figure. I 
believe he is still alive. Joseph P. Norris lives in Pliila- 
dclphia, possessed of a large estate, surrounded by a 
numerous and amiable family, and enjoying the respect 
and love of alt who know him. Holker was the son of 
the French consul at Philadelphia, and being about my 
age we became intimate. He was rather a blunt nun 
for a Frenchman, but as kind-hearted a fellow as could 
be. He had a quarrel with the first lieutenant of the 
ship during the passage, which induced the captain (a 
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low-brcd^upercUious man) to order him into confine- 
»«t Thi. was naenled by the other pasKngera. and 
hewi.««i released. Four or five years after, the rich 
T*om- Russell died at Boston, leaving a beautiful 
>«»g widow. In due season she was addressed by 
Holfcer vA by Sir Granville Temple at the same time. 

S|r GfMvOfe was an English baronet, son of the late 
^ J<An Temple, who married a daughter of Mr. 
Jowdoin, former governor of Massachusetts. Mrs 
RusseU's fortune was between two and three hundred 
tt«>«««id dollars, and her mind and mamiers were 
^««Miating. These powerful attractions inflamed the 
t*onval. and brought about a bloodless duel, which 
«ded in the baronef s victOQr with the lady, whom he 

^^«iddM«L The Canadian marxiuis had a seigniory 

« Canada, and was a man of some consequence there. 

^fTC WM « great economist, and to save paper wrote a 

^^ou. «xount of our voyage on a single half sheet in 

« ^andwntmg too small to be read without a magnify. 

^^\"? *^ ""^ *"'"'« ^'"6 »» cxtmv^t 
••itoker) he hung on the shrouds every night his 

-*»y flag of abomination, which, after being well rubbed 
t^monang, was pocketed for the day's use 

S'"J?*i!?**'*^~**'*y*'^*o«^ Mademoi- 

'^ de Beaumanoir was a woman of commanding as- 

, fine person and good features. Her manners 

quite Ptasan, and much too free for the Ameri- 

•diet on board. When I first came on board I 

WiJ'.!J*T.****^ '^^ adjoining the one taken by this 

^■«jr, but after we were aU assembled at lea it appeared 
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that there was no vacant sleeping-room for Mademoi- 
selle Victoire, the chambermaid of Mile. Beaumanoir. 
What was to be done? Mile. Victoire was young, 
pretty and very useful to her mistress. The nearer she 
could be placed to her the better. Now, suppose Mon- 
sieur Brock should give up his cabin ? It was close by, 
and would be so convenient for mistress and maid ; it 
would be delightful. But where was Monsieur Breck 
to be stowed ? Oh, Monsieur Breck was very gallant, 
jn good health, and the youngest passenger in the ship ; 
he would not mind sleeping below. This was all very 
disagreeable to me, but there was no help for it ; so, to 
accommodate the (air couple, I went into a dark, dirty 
hole, where nothing was to be seen without a lantern, 
and everything was comfortless, wet, co.nfined and filthy. 
Mile. Beaurnanoir, however, was pleased, and showed her 
gratitude by many little attentions during all our subse- 
quent acquaintance. 

Mile Beaumanoir came to New York and married 
Monsieur de la Forest, who was then French consul there, 
and has been since repeatedly employed by Napoleon 
on foreign embassies, and was by him created a count 
He and the countess are, I believe, both alive. Mrs. 
Rucker married Alexander Macomb, the £ither of the 
present commander-in-chief of the United States army. 
She is still living, and so is her half-sister, Miss Betsey 
Ramsay, who was a fellow-passenger in this ship with 
Mrs. Rucker. 

The Courrier de TEurope was a fine vessel of six 
hundred tons, manned by forty sailors, and mat^***-' * 
passage in the month of M'>«" 
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took us to the tropic in search of the east or trade wind, 
uwtcad of steering a straight coune for New York 
•cross the Banks of Newfoundland. The consequence 
was « pasaaee of forty-seven days and the loss of some 
•pan off Virginia. We had there a heavy blow, and 
«w the profHiefy of the seaman's caution in that lati- 
*Kfc :- Bennuda past, lake care of Cape Hatteras." 



CHAPTER III. 

New Yoric tftcr ihc Fitc.— From New York lo BoUaa— Fowlh of Juljr, 
1787.— M>d-capi.— Entrance into DuiineM.— Duiincu Uonlt ud 
Reretiac Refonn. — Mr. Joeeph Muryat and Charlotte Gejrcr^— 
TriUrain Datton.— Joomer to Phitadelphu, — Captain Fliippi. — So- 
ciety in New York.— The Roadi.— Williua Knoi.— Two Imms 
Ccntlenen. — Family Servant!. — Eccentric Tradeunca. — Mra, Jcf- 
frey.— Wigi.— WhiiKeld't Great Toe.— Tlie FirM Mau in IkatoB.— 
An Atheio'i Temple. — John Quincy Adasu and hi> Early Pauion.— 
L> Fayetle'i Aid to naMon.—X:aptiin Booby.— French and EneliA 
Diidpline.- Waihingloa'i Viiit lo Boitoo.- Hancock't Stall Pride 
— Enteitaininc Indian*. — Lord Whtckham. — Caveraor Sallivan. 

THE city of New York, now so large and well built, 
was in ruins in the year 1787. It was in the last 
days of June in that year that we anchored opposite to 
a filthy wooden shed called the Fly Market, and when 
our boat reached the shore we had to climb up a wharf 
that was tumbling to pieces. Some twenty or thirty 
vessels lay at the other wharves, and those shores that 
now exhibit a forest of masts and a stir of commerce, 
surpassed in the whole world by two cities only (Lon- 
don and Liverpool), were then naked and silent As a 
colonial town it was a place of considerable trade, but 
having been in the hands of the enemy for seven years, 
and visited during that time by an extensive conflagra- 
tion,* we found it in a state of dilapidation, and not at • 

*Tht {real lire took place SqX. It, i;;6, while the towa waioeca* 
pied by General Howt. All tbe wcatcra put of the lowd wai ce»> 
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On my journey to Boston I chose the water-convey- 
ance, and reached my native town on the second of 
July, 1787, after an absence of four years and a half 
I found my dear parents and fiunily well. I spoke 
English with the accent of a foreigner. My long resi- 
dence among the French had made their language 
more iamiliar than my own. On the Fourth, being a 
national holiday, there was a great parade on the Com- 
mon opposite to my father's house, and a vast assem- 
blage at the beautiful residence of the governor of the 
State, the celebrated John Hancock. This distinguished 
man lived in a spacious stone house, built by his uncle, 
I think, and superbly situated, substantially constructed 
and fancifully ornamented. My fitther introduced me 
to His Excellency and to all the principal pec^le of 
the town. Five or six hundred militiamen paraded in 
rifle-frocks and queer dresses in honor of the day; a 
public oration was delivered by Harrison Gray Otis, I 
believe ; and in the evening squibs and fireworks closed 
the fete, 

A few weeks after my arrival, and before I had be- 
come acquainted with the boisterous manners of the 
young men of those days, Isaac Parker, the present 
chief justice of Massachusetts, invited me to dine with 
him. He was then a law-student, and the company 
was composed of lads under age who were preparing 
for various pursuits in life. There was more noisy 
mirth after dinner than comports with good taste; but 
it was the fashion of the day to drink hard and then 
kick up a row. P^ker resided at the north end of the 
town, and being in the neighborhood of Charkstown, 
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a was agreed by the company to adjourn to a drinking- 
house on Breed's Hill. Thither wc went, a good deal 
. tipv, malcing a zigiag course over the bridge, and as- 
cending the hill by a steep and narrow street I do 
myself injustice by saying wt. for Ihad not yet cast 
off my habits of French temperance, and could neither 
relish nor participate in a debauch. I was s(*er ; most 
of our party were otherwise, and by their noise and in- 
solence in passing a tailor's house raised the choler of 
the whole shopboard, who swore they would cuff and 
trim us, and send us home with a stitch in our sides. 
Down jumped half a dozen slipshod snips, who threw 
«t our heads glass bottles, stones and other missiles, 
and after a short contest drove us back to Boston 
somewhat sobered. Near the concert-hall we met an 
acquaintance named Minot, who prided himself on his 
spirit in an affray. We told him what had happened, 
and such was hU rage at our defiat that he went off 
detennincd to avenge it Having reached the bridge. 
be met two men who smelt of cabbage, as the boys 
said, and very unceremoniously asked them where they 
'weregoing. 

" We are going," said they, " to lake out writs against 
•« pored of wild chaps who have insulted us." 

"You are?" cried Minot " I am happy to meet you ;" 
wd while he spoke he laid one fclJow over the head 
-^with hu cane, which brought him to the ground and 
-rfrove the other back to Oiarlestown; after which 
^«ud of his victory, he returned home. And so did 
^[^vithout thinking any more about the business. The 
■»«tt motniag. however, my Suher came up to my 
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chamber with a very grave countenance, holding in his 
hand a newspaper in which our party was lampooned . 
in verse and strongly censured in prose. Nor was this 
the worst 

" Prepare yourself," said my &ther, " to pay a heavy 
fine and spend a few months in prison, for there is a 
criminal prosecution on foot, which will end in the 
punishment you all deserve." I soon convinced tliat 
excellent parent that I was a non-combatant, which was 
confirmed by my name being omitted in the suit that 
was brought against all the others, including Sam 
Minot, the volunteer. They were summoned to Con- 
cord, about twenty miles from Boston, and condemned 
to pay twenty dollars each. Minot, some three or four 
years afterward, I met at Amsterdam, where he had 
been engaged unsuccessfully, I think, in commeree. 
He was the same harum-scarum follow then as before, 
and died young. Most of the other boys of that frolic 
who grew up, distinguished themselves in tlieir various 
walks in life, and those who survive are now the magis- 
trates, legislators, fathers and venerable square-toes of 
the community wherever they reside. 

In the course of the year 1787, or beginning of 1788, 
my father, finding me inclined to become a merchant, 
engaged a place in the counting-house of Mr. John 
Codman, brother-in-law to the great Thomas Russell. 
The terms of my admission I always thought excessive. 
I paid one hundred guineas, and this when money was 
extremely valuable, and worth more than double the 
same amount of this date. On the first day of my going 
to Mr. Codman I carried to him in gold this entrance- 
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fee, and continued with him until August, 1790. The 
lessons taught in tliis counting-house in reference to 
trade were of the most immoraJ character, chiefly ow- 
ing to the disturbed and feeble state of the old Con- 
federation government, and in execution of the revenue 
laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. So soon 
aa a vessel arrived, one-half the cargo was hoisted into 
the upper part of the store, and the other half only 
entered at the custom-house; and thus we were initiated 
into the secret of smuggling. To ask one hundred 
guineas of young gentlemen educated in honorable 
principles to teach them this low fraud and disreputable 
course of trade showed the times to be sadly out of 
joint Yet persons who until then (and then too, I 
Iiope) despised all tricks and deceptions were made . 
jirincipal agents in this vile imposition. The only 
apology was the universality of the custom. The laws 
"^'cre a dead letter; the States, collectively and indi- 
"Vidually, were bankrupt; the public debt at ten or 
*ivclve dollars for a hundred I Each State was pulling 
^igainst the other, and the fruit of our seven years' war 
for independence did not then appear to be worth 
gathering. Disunited from Maine to Georgia, the 
elements of self-government seemed to be lost, and 
"^ve were &st sinking into anarchy and confusion. 

From this alarming situation we were delivered in 
X 789 1^ the adoption of the present excellent Consti- 
'^ution, which has carried this great nation in the course 
40f forty years from a fearful state of poverty and dis- 
^krder to its present high station and unrivalled pros- 
peri^. At the veiy moment of its organuation tmug- 
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gling ceased, and the American importer, intimidated 
by some extensive seizures and animated by a spirit 
of patriotism and honor, made correct entries. He has 
been carefully watched, I grant, and the laws have been 
rigidly executed ; yet much praise is due to the merch- 
ant, who by his good-will has aided the efforts of gov- 
ernment; so much so that during these forty years, 
when seven hundred millions of dollars have been col- 
lected, the defalcation by non-payment of duties has 
not amounted to the one ten-thousandth part of the sum 
paid into the treasury ; and this fact is officially stated 
in a document sent to Congress from the Treasury 
Department 

During my stay with Mr. Codman there came ad- 
dressed to him a ship from Grenada, chartered by Mr. 
Joseph Marryat, a resident merchant of that island, 
who came to Boston with this ship for a load of 
lumber. The manners of Mr. Marryat were pleasing. , 
He was about thirty-five years old. 1 introduced him 
to my father's family and to that of Mr. Frederick 
Geyer, This last gentleman had three very fine 
daughters. The second, Charlotte, had been educated 
in England, possessed a well-cultivated mind and las- 
cinating manners. Dignified yet cheerful, reserved but 
not taciturn, she was a woman of most engaging con- 
versation. Her person was fine, and she moved and 
danced gracefully. Without the symmetry of a beau- 
tiful face, her countenance was enlivened by intelligence 
and sweetness of expression, with fine eyes and the com- 
plexion of a dark brunette. To this young lady I was 
warmly attached. Now, it ao happened that Marryat 
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nannm than Mr. Dalton himself It was among these 
good people we went to spend a few days, and most 
happdy did we pass them. Respectable and amiable 
' 6mUy, how enviable was your situation at that time I 
And who would have thought that in a few yeara aU 
this el^ance and contentment were to give place to 
•ofTOw and poverty ? In 1789 the establishments were 
broken up. Mr. Dalton became a politician; popular 
ftvor flattered him, and step by step ambition lured him 
from h» delightful abode. Happening to be a member 
of the State legislature at the time it was called upon 
by the new Constitution to choose a Senator to Con- 
grtss, he was unluckily elected. Then came the bustie 
and expense of a suitable outiit Home, that dear home 
where so much felicity had been enjoyed, was forsaken 
-temporarily, as they first supposed, but everlastingly 
•1 it turned out The whole family removed b> New 
Yofk, where Congress then sat A large house was 
taken and a course of fashionable life adopted. Ex- 
penstt increased with dissipation ; a relish for gay and 
foolish extiavagance became habitual ; and Mr. Dalton 
who tfiought himself elected for six yean, drew in the 
«»»«fication of Senators that took place in the first 

Congress the lot which terminated his Senatorial career * 
« two years; and he was not re-elected. Then was 
tte tone for him to have returned home. But caressed 
<y Fireskknt Washington and &scinated by the gaudy 
ploMire. of a city life, he followed the government 
to Philadelphia, and afterward (in 1801) to the city of 
vashingtoa. There he gradually consumed his for- 
««^ dwindled into a dependent man. died insolvent 
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and left his lady-like and amiable widow so poor that 
she was obliged, at more than seventy years of age, to 
open a boarding-house in the neighborhood of Boston. 
I was attached by feelings of respect and warm regard 
to that estimable fiunily, and very sincerely regretted 
its downfall. 

It was on our return from this visit that a thunder- 
gust came suddenly upon us, and obliged us to take 
shelter at a fiirm-house. A well-looking countryman 
ran across the road, and opening his barn-doors invited 
me to drive in. After we had secured the horse and 
gig— or chaise, as it was then called — ^we crossed over 
to the dwelling-house and received a hearty welcome. 
Grateful for his attention, I asked his name, and found 
him lineally descended from Sir John Holt or Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, I forget which, but it was one of those great 
English jurists, who were both, I think, chief justices 
of the court of King's Bench. Our kind host was named 
either Holt or Hale, and seemed well acquainted with 
the &me, rank and virtues of his celebrated ancestor. 
He owned a pretty good (arm, and was intelligent for 
a man in his station. 

In the month of August, 1789, 1 made a journey South, 
as fiur as Philadelphia, principally to recruit my health. 
A friend lent me a sulky, which was nothing more than 
a common arm-chair placed on leather braces, and sus- 
pended over a couple of wheels. The whole carriage 
was scarcely heavier than a wheelbarrow. For a shil- 
ling a day (seventeen cents) I hired a horse and started 
for Worcester. How difierent the inns and roads then 
from the present day I The western hills were traversed 
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by a road sleq> and rocky, and the large rivers, now 
universally bridged, were then passed in boats or at 
lords. In these respects all the United States north of 
. the Potomac are greatly improved ; to the south of that 
river all that has not retrograded remains in statu quo. 
At New Haven, I became tired of the roads, and hear- 
ing of a packet-sloop in port bound to New York, I left 
my horse and embarked I found the city gradually 
recovering from its Revolutionary wounds. Several 
fine houses had lately been built, particularly a row by 
Mr. Macomb erected on Broadway, where they now 
staod unrivalled in beauty by any block of a more 
modern date. 

Captain Phipps of the British navy was a fellow-pas- 
senger fifom New Haven. He was brother to Lord 
Mulgrave, and possessed the manners of an unassuming, 
well-bred gentleman. He was the descendant of an 
American whose singular history is as follows : Wil- 
liam Phips — says his biographer. Cotton Mather — was 
bom Feb. 2, 1650, at a despicable plantation on the 
river Keimd>ec. His mother had twenty-six children, 
of whom twenty-one were boys. He very early discov- 
ered the energy and enterprise of a superior mind, and 
to prepare himself for seeking his fortune on the sea he 
bound himself to a ship-carpenter for four years, and 
afterward constructed a vessel with which he went to 
Boston. The great cause of his prosperity in life was 
Ua good fortune in finding the wreck of a Spanish plate- 
*^> that had been lost fifty years before on the coast 
^ Hiq)aiiiola. The hope of recovering this treasure 
^stroogpoasessionof his mind, and he went to Eng- 
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land to solicit assistan<;e in the ^^^"^^-^^^ 
n gave him a ship, with everything necessary for ^ 
projct. but being unsuccessful he returned m g^ 
S>^rt;. He then endeavored to Pr<><="« *"°*7 .^ 
"^Z (ailing, he got a subscription. ^ J^^^^ *^f ^^^^^ 
of Albemarle contributed. In 1687. Phips set saii m » 
;LfXo hundred tons, having previously enp^ to 

SeSTe profits according to the **<="*/„ ^^^'^J^ 
whch U^e subscription consisted. At first all hjs labor, 

r«ved fi^iUess ; but at last, when he «:emed almost to 
5«St h^was fortunate enough to bring up so much 
S« tlL he returned to England. Mr. Mather «ys. 
SX^ three hundred ^o.^^^^^^'^^^^^:^:, 
received only sixteen thousand himself. The duke s 
^Zs ninety thousand. Phips was kn.ghted by die 
^Z sent out governor of Massachusetts. Thu^ 
w^^this poor lad and son of a blacksmith enabled to 
Z Z f J^dation of a family, one of the member, of 
which was subsequently created U>.^ ^"3^^^ „„» 
The new Federal Constitution had just been put 
i„^;e"tTon when I visited New York in .789. Gen- 
cnd K^ox was Secretory of War. and hved m one of 
wtomb's beautiful houses. He - -/. ^^f^^ 
ticular friend, and insisted on my rx:.s.dmg «»»»» ^; 
n intixKluced to General Washington. ^J^^ 
man had been unanimously elected ^r^;f-^\^ ^^ 
United States, and was inaugurated on the 4* of the 
p^ding morlth of March. Mrs. Knox introduced me 

Cse to Mr. jays family, and ^ -<^-" "-^t.^- 
the Pa«aic FalU in company with a daughter of G.n 
e^ Saint-Clair and my young fellow-passenger from 
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5, Miss Ramsay. Wc found at the &lb only one 
% the tavern, and now there stands on that spot a 
crous manufacturing town named Paterson con- 
ting five thousand inhabitants. Newark, where we 
* ' ed, was a small village, with some pretty villas 
about the vicinity ; now it is a city numbering 
^enty thousand people. I likewise accompanied Mrs. 
^«iox to Eli«abethtown on a visit to a very amiable 
^^y *>y the name of Richet We spent two days 
^^ I returned to New York alone, and set sail in 
^|5 regular ferry-boat in the morning. The distance is 
j^'^^cn miles, and is traversed now in steamboats in a 
^^ more than one hour, yet we were out in a calm 
^^ whole day, when at sundown, thinking I should have 
^ ^)cnd the night in our undecked boat, I hired a man 
^ho was catching oysters to take me ashore in his 
^^**oc These &cts denote great improvement 

On my journey to Philadelphia I had the whole 
^ to myself, and this too in the month of August, 
^hcn at the present day the roads are so crowded. 
But then we knew nothing of mineral springs and 
*J*ionablc watering-places. Such rendezvous for the 
rich and idle had no existence, and although two lines 
Ullages were kept up, and these in opposition at a 
^J^Uar fere, yet thqr had very little custom. In 
^ present year (say 1829) in August, and indeed all 
^mmer, there run between Philadelphia and New York 
^^^ur coaches, connected with steamboats, which 
^^ny» going and coming, a daily average of three 
^uodied and fifty to four hundred passengers I In a 
JoofBcy firom Boston to Philadelphia in the vear 1 780 thu 
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following rivers were passed in ferry-boats : the Con- 
necticut at Springfield, Housatonic at Stratford, Hudson 
at New York, Hackensack and Passaic between Paulus 
Hook and Newark, Raritan at New Brunswick, Dela- 
ware at Trenton, and Neshaminy near Bristol — mak- 
ing eight streams, all of which are now substantially 
bridged except the Hudson, where steamboats are used 
that are perhaps superior to bridges. 

In Philadelphia I spent a few days very agreeably. 
Governor Mifflin honored me with his notice. The 
city was scarcely one-third its present sire, and did 
not contain much more than one-fourth of its present 
number of inhabitants. No pavement extended south 
of Chestnut street beyond Fourth. Mr. Joseph P. 
Norris, with whom I had crossed the ocean two years 
before, lived in a venerable-looking house standing 
where the Bank of the United States now is. I dined 
with him there. He was then cutting up his garden 
into building-lots. It extended to Fifth street, and on 
it the City Library in that street was built, and the fine 
row of brick houses in Chestnut street lately converted 
into the most splendid shops in America, and which 
may stand a comparison with any in London or Paris. 

On my return to New York I became acquainted 
with William Knox, brother of the general. He was 
a well-bred gentleman, extremely well educated, but 
possessed of feelings too sensitive for his future happi- 
ness on earth. He had been American consul at Dublin, 
and became deeply enamored of a lady there who did 
not reciprocate his love. It was a wound that neither 
time nor absence could cure. It preyed upon his 
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jpirite unta it brought him to a n»ad.hou3e. Helo^ 
•^ poor Knox. In one of my rides into New Han,.w 

«!»«»« of Newbiuyport whlmTt !. r ^'*' * "*•■• 

. A»- «— « »ecoUected me immediately and 

»«» some convefsation inquiied Ibr n«.,. t u 
to have a Borton paper of Zfl.™^* Happened 
hioi. He thanlced r«d^^™'"5 *"^ «^^ •* »» 

J«Se^ ^ !?ir'"* ~"''' »«-« brought 

««»e ATca^ I?L '^"™ ^' ^^^^ ^ the first 
^«f»« «use. It was a singular one. Searle was 

^*««ineit ^^ Si J ^* prosecution of their 
«*»o«gbt no «o« .bo«rir " ""*^' ••"' 

^"^of^:!::!:!"' ^^ » "-""Wi^i*. -omc 
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man clad in a blanket with one leg chained to a block. 
I looked on him with pity, and immediately recognized 
Searle. He knew some of the gentlemen. One he 
called his TuUy, another his Cato, but he addressed 
me by name. ** Samuel Breck/' said he, " I have to 
thank you for the newspaper you lent me at Andover." 
He had scarcely pronounced my name when I heard it 
very loudly repeated in a distant part of the room. On 
looking round I saw a sick person in bed beckoning to 
me to go to him. I approached the bed, and to my 
sorrow and astonishment found William Knox in it 
The occurrence was unexpected and melancholy. The 
poor fellow did not detain me after begging a cent to 
buy snuff. Both these unhappy gentlemen were soon 
relieved by death, Searle dying first in consequence of 
a wound in his thigh, and Knox following a month or 
two after. 

Before the Revolution it was lawful to hold slaves in 
Massachusetts, and my father had three in his house 
when I was a boy — ^Waterford, a coachman; Cato, a 
house-servant ; and Rose, the coachman's wife. Three 
greater plagues, as my good mother called them, could 
not easily be found So she thought, yet other families 
were not better ofE When I returned from Europe in 
1787 this trio was dispersed. Waterford threw himself 
into the sea and was drowned, after having lived several 
years separate from his wife, and Cato had likewise 
ended his days in the briny deep. His behavior in the 
fiunily was so uniformly bad that he was sold or given 
away to some sea-captain, who lost him by the small- 
pox. The white women were too often loose in their 
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nionl^ and although less disgusting than Waterfoitl 
and the Irish gardener, who were taken to bed drunk 
two or three times a week, they were dissipated and in- 
^ntinort. The successor of Waterford was the most 
Ai«hed wllam of his day. He was an Irishman, and 
fcad marned in Boston, and was the father of a lame 
femdy. One day, accidentally, a letter fell into my 
feth«^s hands written by a wife he had left in Ireland. 
She bi^ly complained of his desertion-running away. 
.he said, not only from herself, but from six children 
that she ,ws obliged to provide for. He was immedi- 
ately dBchaiged. But no sooner was he gone than 
bills flowed m from butchers, fruiterers and otiien to 
- veor considerable amount It turned out tiiat this 
—1 (Brown was his name), who had for many months 
«,^ &T' *^ "ff''^/'* •»<>"«/. ^^ the cash and nm 
^^ '" ^^ ^' ** ''"PP'y of his table. When 

S^«^.K I S^\^ P"' ^'^ "'*'■"*"*» *>«■ by telling 
^ that Mr^Breck was so much pressed for mone? 
^«^ they must wait - 

Judge of my Other's astonishment-I may say con- 
^'^TT^ *"f "«^ ^"^^^ ^^'^"^^d among a class 
nli!^ u '^^'''^ ^"^ "^^"'^ ^^^ «o <^«dit, always 

^ exact punctuality! I perfectly remember the 
^"KKm when four or five victualler came to Z 
^ their unpaid bills. " My friends/' said he to them 
m^^ual tone of gentleness-'^„,y f„e„ds, I owe yo" 

«^ he has robbed you. he has injui^i me, for his 6Ise 
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representations are more painful to me than the loss of 
money. Yet I must divide the loss with you ; it is too 
heavy for you to bear alone. Hand me your bills and 
I will pay one-half -their amount" To this they readily 
assented, and in that way all Brown's unauthorized 
debts were settled. We had the satisfaction to hear a 
few months after, that the rogue was caught in some 
criminal offence and hung at New York. 

There are some bright spots in this dark picture. 
Two sisters by the name of Polly and Sukey Hall 
would have won the highest premium in any country 
for fidelity, genuine piety, industry and devoted attach- 
ment to the family. These invaluable women lived in 
my father's house — ^the one as housekeeper, the other as 
seamstress — ^Sukcy twenty-five years, and Polly twenty- 
two. They both survived my father, who left them a 
small legacy of two hundred dollars apiece. On my 
father's removing his residence from Boston to Phila- 
delphia — ^the cause of which shall be noted hereafter — 
he took with him six servants who had lived a long 
while in the family, but in a few months the two most 
useful men were spoiled by the free negro population 
of Philadelphia (that Paradise of the blacks). A most 
excellent waiter was dismissed in consequence, who 
went to the West Indies and died; Thomas Thomas, 
the coachman, became a drunkard after living several 
years as a public waiter, lost his reason and died in the 
hospital 

My own experience in housekeeping for more than 
tlitrty-four years offers a mixed list of very good and 
very bad; and I am sony to add that the bad lie in the 
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heaviest scale. Yet during this long period, with no 
very vigilant watchfulness, I have not lost ten dollars' 
ivorth of property by the dishonesty of house-servants. 
The &te of some of these hirelings has been calamitous. 
One left me to engage in a privateer. Her commission 
-was not regular, and he was hung as a pirate; another, 
a most excellent cook, got drunk on her way home 
fjnom town and was frozen to death in the road. I have 
noted elsewhere many other fatal occurrences that have 
happened to people of this class who have been in my 
service, and which I need not repeat here; it is suffi- 
^ent to say that the demeanor of servants at this day 
(June, 1830) is improved, and, I hope I may with 
Justice add, improving, for there is still ample room 
JSor amendment 

We had a medley of eccentric tradesmen in Bos- 
in 1788, who were a compound of flat simplicity in 
isnners and acute cleverness in conversation, shrewd, 
perhaps somewhat cunning ; often witty ; always smart 
and intelligent Such was Copley, my tailor; Billings, 
«^ the same trade; but above all, Balch, the hatter.* 
«is shop was the principal lounge even of the first 
P^^e in the town. Governor Hancock, when the gout 
Permitted, resorted to this grand rendezvous, and there 
^'^changcd jokes with Balch and his company, or, as 
•^^nietimes happened, discussed grave political subjects, 
*«H1, tout en badinant, settled leading principles of his 
administration. Such, as late as 1788, was the unso- 

^TbcvrkmorihcdayfiiqttciidyiiMkcaeiitioiiorUiisntii. Sid« 
^liiigpaicfyorwofftlucs. 
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phisticated state of society. But we must not believe 
that intrigue was banished from this artless association ; 
on the contrary, every little boon in the governor's gift 
was bestowed upon him who could work the wires with 
nimblest fingers. Perhaps, after all, it is impossible to 
resist the voice of friendship when soliciUng for favor, 
although, it may be, unqualified. Certain it is that Han- 
cock often yielded from feeling rather than from judg- 
ment One flattered, and another chronicled the news of 
the day, a third bespoke the good-will of the people for 
his patron, and a fourth supplied litUe pecuniary wants 
that not infrequently occurred. These friends were gen- 
erally provided for, and notwithstanding they were some- 
times thought to be unsuitable for the posts assigned 
to them, yet Governor Hancock's well-deserved pop- 
ularity silenced every croaker. 

The higher circles were not less singularly consti- 
tuted. The principal star was Mrs. Jeffrey. She was 
sister to the celebrated John Wilkes, and the widow 
of Mr. Haylcy, who had been lord mayor of London. 
No one could more exactly resemble her brother than 
she did, except in the double squint, which she had 
not ; and as he was the ugliest man in England, the 
family likeness so strongly stamped on the face of the 
sister left her without any claim to beauty. Yet her 
highly-gifted mind and elegant manners much more 
than balanced that deficiency. Mr. Hayley had been 
a merchant, and large sums were due to him in New 
England. At his death his widow fitted up a fine ship 
and took passage in it for Boston for the purpose of 
collecting her late husband's claims. Pleased with the 
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place, she purchased a beautiful house in Tremont street, 
formeriy the residence of the Vassal refugee family, 
whose villa on Clapham Common, near London, I re- 
member seeing in 1791, and who are related to my 
brolfaer-in-law, James Lloyd. Thus splendidly lodged, 
she formed her whole establishment in a style suitable 
to the mansion. The gayest liveries and equipage, the 
richest furniture, the most hospitable and beit-served 
table, — all these were displayed to the greatest advan- 
tage by the Widow Hayley. She had certainly passed 
her grand climacteric, and in her mouth was a single 
tooth of an ebon color. Her fiivorite dress was a red 
doth riding-habit and black beaver hat In these she 
looked very like an old man. Thus attired on some 
gala-day, she was paying a visit to Mrs. Hancock when 
Van Berkle, the Dutch envoy, happened to be in Boston. 
He came, of course, to salute the governor, with whom, 
however, he was not personally acquainted. On enter- 
ing the room he saw a venerable head decorated with 
a hat and plumes, belonging to a person robed in scar- 
let, and seated in an arm-chair in a conspicuous part 
of the room; and knowing that Governor Hancock 
was too gouty to walk, he very naturally concluded 
that the perKm before htm was the master of the house. 
He accordingly approached, and, bowing, said he hoped 
His Excellency was better— that, being on a visit to 
Boston, he had ventured to introduce himself for the 
purpose of testifying in person his high admiration, etc 
Before his compliment was finished the lady undeceived 
him, but in such a manner as put the minister perfectly 
at his 
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This most excellent woman had surrounded herself 
with a menagerie, so that her courtyard and pirden 
were filled with cockatoos, poll-parrots and monkqrs ; 
yet she felt herself lonely, and set her cap for a hus- 
Land. There was a young Scotsman then m Boston 
who was agent for a British mercantile ho««- «« 
«m»e was Jeffrey (uncle to the famous editor of Ae 
Edinburgh Rn>mv), a man well educated «»d of gen- 
tlemanly address. To him Mrs. Hayley gave her hand 
and fortune. Out of sixty or seventy th*"«"<^, Pf ""^ 
rteriing she did not reserve a shilling for herself, but m 
a fit of girtish love poured the whole into the pocket 
of tiiis young stnmger. whose age could not have been 
one-half her own. Of this act of egregious folly she 
lived long enough to repent Three or four y^«. 
however, passed in apparent peace, and Jeffrey made 
out to conform to her custom of sleeping wmter and 
summer with the bed-chamber window open, no matter 
how stormy or how cold; the snow or the ram. the 
freezing blast from the north-west, all might blow mto 
the room and on the very bed. for the window was 
never permitted to be closed. But gradually discon- 
tent, jealousy and discord arose between them. Un- 
doubtedly, the great disparity of years was the mam 
cause. At any rate, there was a separation. AH those 
who had the happiness of living on a social footing m 
her family regretted this sad division. Her style of 
entertaining united comfort to splendor. She gave fre- 
quent dinners, at which I was often invited. We were 
sometimes annoyed by her monkeys and other pets, 
which, like spoUt children, were brought into the parlor 
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at the fruit-dessert to gather nuts and gorge with raisins 
and apples. It was the custom at her table to place a 
. well*filled punch-bowl in the centre as soon as the last 
doth was removed. Surrounded b/ the choicest wines, 
there stood the huge vessel, always brought in with a 
little paiade. On one occasion, when this ample bowl 
occupied its accustomed place, a mischievous monkey 
who was skipping about the table seised the wig of an 
Amsterdam merchant, old Mr. de Neuville, and running 
to the bowl soused it in. 

The stoiy of this wig puts me in the mind of two 
occurrences, not very dissimilar, that took place at no 
great distance of time from this. Catharine Macaulay, 
the historian, when past her middle age married a very 
young man by the name of Graham, and came with 
him to Boston about the year 1786. They were much 
noticed. It was the &shion then for men and women 
to wear long head-dresses, with well-frizzled hair cover- 
ed with powder, having previously been curled with hot 
irons and stifiened with pomatum. Decked in this 
manner, Mrs. Graham, accompanied by her young hus- 
liand, went to dine with a large party at my Aunt 
Hichbom's country-house in Dorchester. My fiither 
and mother were there. Just before dinner, when the 
company was assembled, and sat in the expectation of 
'tt being inmiediately announced, a period always grave 
^ad ibnnal, some one near Mrs. Graham made a remark 
^'^at caused a sudden surprise, and occasioned her to 
^'^cxnr her head back rather violently, when down fell all 
^ counterfeit honors, and exposed her bald pate to the 
of the astonished company. Mrs. Graham's head* 
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gear was false, and so unskilfully fixed that it tumbled 
to the floor behind her chair. The affrighted lady raised 
her hands to catch her wig, exclaiming, *' My God I my 
God r* She might have a^ded — 

^ Was it for this I took such constant care 
The bodkin, comb and essence to prepare ? 
For this these locks in paper durance bound ? 
Tor this with heated irons wreathed around ? 
For this with fillets strained the stranger hair, 
And shaved my own, these ibreijpi curls to wear?** 

As it was, her always obsequious husband flew to her 
assistance, when, retiring to another room, she soon 
made her toilet for dinner. 

The other circumstance alluded to was this: A 
stranger came to Boston and took lodgings at the best 
boarding-house in town, and somehow or other was 
introduced to a few of the best families. His acquain- 
tances were increasing (he had not yet obtained footing 
in our femily) when one evening at supper at Mrs. In- 
gersoirs, where he boarded, a sei^vant passing suddenly 
behind his chair hooked the button of his coat into the 
hind part of a scratch worn by the stranger, and carried 
it off; leaving a bare poll, and oh, shocking to relate I 
a poll without ears I Both had been dipt close to the 
head. The caitiff recovered his wig and cleared out 

To conclude here at once what I recollect of Mrs. 
Jeffrey, I will briefly state that she retired to Ports- 
mouth in New Hampshire, where she lived expensively 
at an inn, while her young husband kept possession of 
his fine house in Tremont street They did not, how- 
ever, come to an open quarrel, but lived at separate 
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1>oard and bed, without ceasing ta sec each other. In- 
deed, he would not allow any other cause for his wife's 
Kmoval than a change of air for the benefit of her 
liealth, and to keep up appearances he established a 
aday of horaes along the road, on which he galloped 
down to Portsmouth, a distance, of sixty miles, every 

Saturday. 

I happened to be travelling in that part of the coun- 

tiy in the summer of I79«» *» company with a Mr. 
Waldo and two Englishmen recently arrived We put 
up at the hotel where Mrs. Jeffrey lodged. The mo- 
ment she heard I was in the house she sent her butler 
to oflcr me her carriage to show my friends the town, 
and invited me and my party to dine with her. The 
carriage we declined, but we waited upon her to dinner, 
where .my John Bull companions behaved with a free- 
dom and vulgarity sufficiently indicative of the Cock- 
ney society they had been accustomed to keep at home. 
In the fidl of that year Mrs. Jeffrey embarked for Eng- 
land. Soon after she went on board in Boston Harbor 
there came on a head wind and violent storm. Her 
husband accompanied her to the vessel, that lay at 
anchor some distance firom the shore. Here he ex- 
pected to take leave of her for ever, but the adverse gale 
pievented it, and postponed the final separation three 
dsqrs, during which he was compelled to stay by her, 
as she leliised to land. At length he was released, and 
the went to Bath, where she settled upon a meagre 
aOowance, according to the report of the day, and died 
there five or six years after. Jeffrey himself remained 
ia America. launched out boldly on the troubled sea 
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of commerce, formed a mercantile connection with 
Mr. Joseph Russell, and in a few years lost his 
large fortune, retired dispirited to his country-seat 
at Milton, and died there long before he was an old 

man. 

It was on one of these excursions into New Hamp- 
shire that, stopping at Newburyport, I was invited to 
breakfast with Mr. Joseph Marquand. While we were 
at table a man brought to him a small packet, which 
\vas laid aside until our meal was finished. As soon 
as that was over Marquand opened it, and showed me 
a piece of black garment which he said was a fragment 
of the cassock in which the celebrated George White- 
field was buried ; " And here,*' continued he, " is his 
great toe." 

"Indeed!" said I. "And pray tell me why you 
caused the corpse of that distinguished man to be 
mutilated ?" 

"It is," he replied, "done at the request of Lady 
Huntingdon, whose chaplain Whitcfield had once been ; 
and she has commissioned me to obtain a relic of him. 
He died, you know, in this town in the year 1770, and 
lies buried in yon meeting-house, the sexton of which 
I hired to procure what you see he has just brought to 
me, and which I shall send to the dowager countess by 
the first opportunity." * 

* This itory I have not been able to verify in its particulani, bat it it 
a well-known fact, recorded in Mrs. E. Vale Smith's IKsify 9/ New 
ktnypori^ that there was at one time a sncccssfnl making off with some 
of Whitefield's bones— the bones of the right arm, it is there said. «* In 
September, 1849, ^« pMtor of tbe First Presbyterian church, Rev. 
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cooled off, and I was now again a Protestant. I had 
the consent of my fiunily to aid the new priest in estab- 
lishing his chapel, which was done with all manner of 
solemnity and without the smallest opposition, for per- 
secution in Boston had wholly ceased We fitted up a 
dilapidated and deserted meeting-house in School street 
that was built in 1716 by some French Huguenots, and 
it was now converted into a popish church, principally 
for the use of French Romanists. A subscription put 
the sacristy or vestry-room in order, erected a pulpit 
and purchased a few benches. A little additional fur- 
niture and plate was borrowed. At length everything 
was prepared to solemnize the first public mass that was 
ever said in Boston — in a town where thirteen years be- 
fore the Pope and the Devil were annually promenaded 
through the streets and finally burned together, leaving 
it doubtful then which was the greater rascal of the two. 
I attended the mass and carried round the begging-box 
as queteur. This was the conunencement of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Boston* Thayer was succeeded 
by M. Martignon, and he by the celebrated Cheverus, 
now archbishop of Bordeaux. That pious, prudent and 
learned prelate governed this in&nt congregation as 
priest and bishop for twenty-seven years, and was so 
attached to his flock, his diocese and his place of resi- 
dence that he refused to comply wjth Louis XVIII.'s 
summons which called him to the diocese of Montauban 
in Languedoc, and that king had to lay his commands 
upon him before he would consent to leave the United 
States. From Montauban he was translated to the 
archbishopric of Bordeaux, where he now rales with 
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great usefulness and popularity. He is a peer of 
France, of course.* 

While I am on the subject of churches I may mention 
that a gang of atheists opened a temple in Philadelphia 
in 1796 or '97, which they dedicated to Reason, so that, 
throwing otTentirely the Christian creed, they took Tom 
Paune and Robespierre's Goddess of Reason and such- 
like for their idol. This effort was associated with a 
licentious newspaper called the Temple of Reason. I 
an happy to say tha( public opinion soon after put the 
whole down. In the year in which I am writing (18 jo) 
a pupil of Robert Owen, a female named Fanny Wright, 
lias been lecturing to crowded audiences in one of the 
Philadelphia theatres upon agrarianism and infidelity. 
She is an itinerant Englishwoman, who meets with sup- 
port firom those only who were confirmed irreligionists 
l>cfere she began her career. Nobody is persecuted in 
^his country, so that palpable infidelity or sublimated 
Social doctrines fidl to pieces before the all-powerful 
disap(Mt>bation of public opinion. 



bom Jan. aS, 176S, and wai the last priest to be 
(Dec. S, 1790) before the breaking out of the Revolution. 
^« led ia diigviie from France to England, where he taught and min- 
^^Mred, and ia 1796 went to Boston at the invitation of the Abbi Mar- 
**Saon. He and hit a wo ci ate lived down the prejudices which met 
^tJa, aad gained the respect and admiration of all classes and sects, 
^'v Chcvcras was honore d ia public ways, and when he opened a snb- 
^^^ptioa for a chmich, Pircsideiit John Adaau was the first to subscribe. 
^^ was oat of the iMit prominent promoters of art, science and litera- 
ia BoMoa, aad oa« of the founders of the Boston Athemenm. He 
lacaUed to France ia 1S33, to the bishopric of Montauban, from 
^Wich he was tiaasftrred to the archbishopric of Bordeaux \ he also 
tkt cafdiaaTt hat ia iSj6, aad died Uie saaM year. 
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In the year 1788, to which I now return, we were 
sometimes visited by Miss Thompson, the daughter 
and only child of Sir Benjamin Thompson, afterward so 
well known by the title of Count Rumford. That great 
philosopher was bom in the township of Rumford in 
Massachusetts or New Hampshire, and rose to great 
distinction by his military and scientific knowledge, par- 
ticularly in Bavaria, where he was prime minister many 
years. 

In this year (1788), on a visit to Newburyport, I first 
became acquainted with the late President of the United 
States, John Quincy Adams, and was subsequently 
brought into considerable intimacy with him when a 
fellow-member of a select club of twelve. But at the 
time I knew him at Newburyport he was reading law 
in the office of the celebrated jurist, Theophilus Par- 
sons. Mr. Adams intermixed with his law-studies a mod- 
erate indulgence in belUs4ettres composition. Among 
others, he wrote a satire on the female society of the 
small town in which he resided. The airs and graces 
and follies of some of the girls were lashed severely. 
He lent me this poem, written in his own compact hand, 
as easy to read as^y print I kept it long enough to 
read to my Aunt Andrews, a blue-stocking of Bos- 
ton. It offended her greatly. She is still alive, and 
is an accomplished lady and good poetess. She did 
not criticise the versification, but was indignant at 
the cutting sarcasm that pervaded the entire compo- 
sition, and which she thought was aimed at the whole 
of her sex I know not whether she has ever forgiven 
this juvenile attack. For a long while she held the 
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author in aversion. In his poem the larmayani 
weie told that 

*> The Mrat Icmale weapon was a tear.** 

Beh'iKfa^ the heroine, was romantic, 

** Ever with a senselen norel in her hand.*' 

There was an exception * to this widespread vitupera- 
tioo. Her name was Frazier; she was so exquisitely 
beaiitiiiil, so fruitless in feature, complexion, expression, 
that she had but one rival in all New England, and that 

* Thie latire and the exception are probably among the matten in 
Mr. AdaaM*f diaiy which his ton does not think it worth while to indnde 
in Us recofd of the IVesident's Kfe and writings. It is a little cnrions 
dMt Kewbniypoft should have kept alive thb society warfare. The 
town enjoyed a celebrity as the home of a good many bright people 
after dM day of Jndge Fsisons. Miss Hannah Gonld ei^oyed a repatn> 
ikm as n post not wholly local, for one of her poenw, on " Jadi Frost,** 
'hmt&md a permanent place in reading*books and anthologies. B«t in 
Imt own society she was known, and indeed fcnred, for her habit of 
msldif father sharp epigrams on her neigfaborSL One of her shafts 
it GbM Omhing in Uie shape of the feOowfaig epitaph t 
••Li«Mide»sB7«dMd, 

Etpw ilw body cf Cwbiag; 
M« cm wdad kit wajr 
Thraagb dw world, m ikcy mj, 
wvWidtadbo'RW 



'^^ yMek Mr. Cashing retorted with seose gdlantiy and qaite 
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anow also probably shot home, since Mim Gould had lived so 
•Ingle that there was eveiy prospect tf her nntliving any eligible 
ferhcrhaad. 
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was Miss Ellery oTNewport I knew Miss Fnuder well, 
and can testify to the mildness of her blue eyes, the 
plumpness of her cherry lips and her carmine cheeks, 
but above all the fiiscinating charm of her 



** Lcs ycttx noir, ce sont de jolis yeux ; 
Mais les plus beaux ce sont les bleu.** 

Les yeux noir disent aimez-moi ; mais les yeux bleu 
disent aimez-moi, et je vous aimerai. The language 
of mutual love was not, however, understood by Miss 
Frazier and Mr. Adams. He was exceedingly in love 
with her, but she did not respond to his passion. His 
was a passion of unusual violence. Six-and-thirty years 
after, Mr. Adams and I sat together at dinner when my 
venerable neighbor, Jxidge Peters, entertained La Fay- 
ette. I spoke of our early acquaintance at Newbury- 
port He said, when I adverted to Miss Frazier, that 
^ it was a consuming flame kindled by her. Love such 
as I felt for that lady," continued he, " is a distressing 
malady : it made me restless, sick, unhappy ; indeed, 
I may say wretched. It was a long while before I was 
cured, or able to transfer my love to another object, 
which I did very sincerely when I married my present 
wife„who has fulfilled by her kindness and aflection all 
my expectations and wishes in reference to connubial 
happiness." 

When I was in Congress (the i8th G>ngress, sessions 
1 823- 1 825) I saw Mr. and Mrs. Adams frequently, and 
gave him my vote in the House of Representatives when 
his election came before that body. On that eventful 
occasion I alone, of all the Pennsylvanian delegation, 
voted for him, evtry one of my colleagues voting for 
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Geneial Andrew Jackson* Mr. Adams told me that 
although he knew my vote could not be operative, on 
account of our voting by States, yet he felt more anxious 
about it than about any other. " I thought of James 
VilaV'* ^d l^Cf '' where we held our club ; our early 

* Joraqr VUa wai «t one time hoit of the celebrated Banch of Grapei 
tjnrcra, bat afterward removed to G>ncert Hall in 1789, and it was there 
that a ehib met of which Mr. Adamt and Mr. Breck were members. 
Another member was the late Josiah Quincjr, who makes some playful 
lelcrcnee to k in a letter which he wrote to Mr. Breck in 1S5S1 when 
the writer was in hb eighty-seventh year and hb correspondent in hb 
^il^ty-eighth. •• I am indebted for your letter," writes Mr. Qoincy. •• I 
mpprove of every word of it, and am delighted except with the last 
epithet, vemermkU. What is venerable? I am sick of the term, it b 
desecrated. Why, I have seen it applied to young fellows 
than sixty or seventy years old I I pray that Nestorssuch as 
and I should be above such juvenilities. You ask if I remember 
"Vila's ? Who that ever knew can ever forget that prince of good eat- 
Ssigf? I see him now, short, rosy-gilled, with white apron and napkin, 
'wilk SncSable grace and good humor laying upon the table beefsteaks- 
ask I sadi steaks as are not seen in these degenerate days, since cookery 
§m 4iemit by ovens and steam-boilers— but smoking and rising proudly 
^m the plate by the heat and depth of their own gravy ; — not burnt, not 
^vrtanaing in an oleaginous mixture, but with the juice of the main 
l»0dys not ov er done, but red with the vital principle of the animal. 
>Wlasl when shall you aad I see such steaks again ? I fear never. 
>Wlthough we mutually rejoice in these reminiscences, I think we never 
■jojrcd them together; when you were luxuriating with John Quincy 
during the years preceding 1790, 1 was hammering on Greek 
Latin at Harvard ; but I remember and delight in the remembrance 
o^ an yo«r enamerated friends and many more. You were at least two 
T^^n in advance of me, and that makes an awful difference in early life. 
^^ who that once knew can ever forget the amiable and intelligent Fra- 
^*^^9 the ever-jocund and witty Crafts, the noble Thomas Handasyd 
f^l«s, the sudd and solid James, hb brother John Wells, the good 
^M i fal t and Thonsns C Aamry, everybody's friend and lavorite?^ 
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friendship occurred to me." I replied that my vote was 
given both to satisfy my judgment and gratify my feel- 
ings. He made a good President, and conducted the 
afiairs of the nation well for four years. 

Things in 1787 were in a declining condition in every 
part of the United States, and poor Boston, the popu- 
btion of which was reduced to eighteen thousand, lost 
this year by fire several hundred houses in the south 
part of the town. La Fayette, accidentally hearing of 
this calamity in Paris, wrote to my father to draw on 
him for three hundred pounds sterling, and distribute 
the amount among those who stood in need of aid. 

In the fall of the year 1 789 a French squadron came 
to Boston. It consisted of two ships of the line and 
several frigates. The Patriot (seventy-four) was com* 
manded by Monsieur de Ponderez, who was the admi- 
ral, and the Leopard (seventy-four) by M. dc la Galli- 
sonicre, and one of the frigates had for captain my old 
friend the Marquis de Traverse, with whom I went to 
France in 1782. For two preceding years French 
squadrons had come to Boston in August and Septem- 
ber, in order to be out of the reach of the hurricanes 
of the West Indies. On one occasion the captains of 
two frigates obtained leave to visit New York and Phila- 
delphia. During their absence there came an unex- 
pected order for the squadron to depart It had been 
gone about a week when the travellers returned. I was 
sitting alone in the parlor, just before candlelight, when 
a servant told me there were two strangers in the kitchen 
who wished to sec me. On going to meet them I heard 
them speak French, and found that they were our friends 
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the ibrsaken captains. They had just arrived, and were 
•o chagrined at the awkward position in which they 
, found themselves that they had sneaked in the back 
way to consult my &ther. But he was abroad I en- 
deavored to console them by telling them that frequent 
opportunities offered for France. One of them, Cap- 
tain Booby (spelled in French Boubie), was very much 
laughed at on account of his name, as associated with 
the loss of his ship. 

The Patriot, commanded by M. de Ponderez, was a 
fine vessel, and somewhat distinguished for having taken 
Louis XVI. on a short excursion to sea when that king 
visited the great works at Cherbourg. Ponderez always 
connected this event with the loyal sentiments which 
he so strongly felt and expressed for his sovereign. 
News came daily of the progress of the Revolution 
and consequent humiliation of the court He shed 
tears when I translated those passages that were afiron- 
tive to the king or queen. This amiable man eventually 
lost his health and life by the constant anxiety produced 
by the subversion of the old despotism. De Ponderez 
loved the king with chivalric ardor, and held in venera- 
tion the monarchy and its institutions. He died of 
S^rief the year after, as I heard, at Martinique. 

La Gallisoniire's ship, the Leopard, was one of the 
finest modek in the world. She sat on the water like 
«^ «wan. She rode majestically at anchor about a mile 
I'^Iow the Castle, at the same time that a British frigate 
'^^Qied the Penelope lay in the inner harbor, under the 
^^^QUnand of Samuel Lindsey, Esq. Her officers, with 
^^'^oqi I was well acquainted, were not on sociable terms 
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with the Frenchmen, and none of them would go on 
board their ships. They would sail round them and 
applaud their finished naval architecture, particularly 
that of the Leopard, but they kept aloof from the offi- 
cers. The British captain's son, Samuel Hood Lindsey, 
was a midshipman on board the Penelope. He was 
rather younger than L An intimacy, however, grew 
up between us, and I prevailed upon him to let me 
introduce him to La Gallisoniere. Having fixed a day, 
we went together on board the Leopard. The captain, 
who was a very kind-hearted man, received us with his 
usual courtesy. We walked up and down the starboard 
quarter-deck, all along which were seated common 
sailors, some in groups playing cards, others reading 
or sleeping. This looked strange enough to an officer 
of the British navy, accustomed to consider the quarter- 
deck as a kind o{ sanctum sanctorum consecrated to the 
special use of the captain and officers. If this easy dis- 
cipline astonished him, how much wider did he open 
his eyes when a sailor who belonged to a party who 
were chasing each other round the mainmast dodged 
his pursuer by jumping behind La Gallisoniere, whom 
he seized by both arms I The captain stopped, and 
turning round to the sailor, said very good-naturedly, 
" Qu'est que c'est done, mon enfant ?" To which the 
tar replied very familiariy, " Ce gaillard la veut m'atha- 
fcr, et je me cache derriire vous pour Tempecher." 
(" What's the matter, my child ?"— " That fellow wants 
to catch me, and I hide behind you to prevent it") This 
scene was not new to me, because I had been much 
accustomed to French men of war, but to Lindsey it 
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seemed past belieC And when we had left the ship the 
young middy, in adverting to it, exclaimed, '*Damn 
theml it is no wonder we beat them." 

This ofiicer was the son of a martinet, and under the 
most rigid discipline on board his father's ship. The 
contrast was indeed striking. In the war that took 
place with France a few years after, the midshipman 
lose rapidly, and in the vessels he conimanded showed 
himself a true chip of the old block. To such a pitch 
of exasperation did his tyranny drive his men that when 
cruising off the Tagus in the Tiger (ninety-gun ship), 
which he commanded, a sailor, having asked leave to 
speak to him on the quarter-deck, plunged a knife into 
his bosom. It did not, however, kill him. He died off 
the Cape of Good Hope, I think, a few years after. 

The senior Captain Lindsey was a native of Boston, 

patroniKd, I think, by Lord Hood. He was a good 

officer and most exact disciplinarian, the terror of his 

crew. Two or three years after I knew him he retired 

fixrni the servkx of the king of England, brought his 

femily to Boston, and settled there. His wife, an 

Amiable woman, soon after died. At her death the 

^eccentricities of the captain assumed the appearance of 

sxieotal derangement He retired to a small box in the 

x^eghborhood of Milton, where he lived entirely by 

luimself, rode out armed, and tapped his cider-cask by 

fis-ing a ball into the head. As he was seldom to be 

^^cn at home, he fixed a parcel of hooks in his kitchen 

'2'*' the butchers to hang their meat on, giving a standing 

to pOt daily a joint upon one of the hooks. It so 

on one occasion, when he was detained in 
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Boston about a fortnight by sickness, that he found on 
his return home fifteen or sixteen pieces of meat hang- 
ing aiound the walls of his kitchen. His daughter 
married Mr. Thomas C Amoiy, an old and intimate 
fiiend of mine. Several of his younger sons became 
Americans, and I hope good republicans. 

At the time when Admiral dc Pondcrez was lying 
with his fleet in the harbor of Boston, the great Wash- 
ington, who was President of the United States, arrived 
in the town. He like a kind father was visiting the 
vast country he had been called upon to govern. His 
reception was most cordial. A broad arch was pur- 
posely erected, with appropriate mottoes, across Marl- 
borough street, opposite to the old State House, under 
which he passed in great state, and entering the State 
House showed himself from the balcony to the thou- 
sands who stood below. I placed myself on this occa- 
sion in the front window of a handsome brick church 
situated almost opposite. That church ♦ had a fine stee- 
ple, and was a fresh, substantial-looking edifice, and be- 
longed to the successors of the first congregation that was 
formed in Boston in the year 1 628 or '30. But the rage of 
speculation levelled it to the ground, and put in its place 
a lofty row of warehouses and shops. From that church 
I saw everything,! heard the fine anthems composed 

♦ The First Church had been removed from State street in i64a It 
was again removed in tSoS, giirini; place to what is now known as 
Joy's Buildin^r, and rebuilt in Chauncy street. A third change was 
made when the brick church in Chauncy street was taken down, and 
a stone church built at the comer of Marlborough and Berkder streets 
in 1868. 

t The spot was well chosen, if we may Jndge fixm the interesting 
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ibr tbe occasion^ and gazed upon the majestic person 
and beneficent featuies of our immortal and unique Presi« 
denf— beloved, admired by everybody. The proces- 
moia moved fixHn the State House to the house selected 
€o(r Ilia residenoe. It was a handsome brick building at 
^e comer of Tremont and Court streets.* A beauti- 
Al company of light in£mtry, commanded by Harrison 
<^ffay OtiSy served as a guard of honor and escort 

Governor Hancock had prepared a great dinner at 
liis bouse, to which he invited the French admiral, the 
^>fiicen of his fleet and the principal citizens. A notion 
liad got into Hancock's head that the governor of a 



of taoUier old genUcauui who wm present oo the occ*- 

W. II. S«nnMrt ** I wm a bojr then of between nine and 

«■ yean of age, and a pupil at Master Lane*s West Boston writing- 

AchooL Master Lane's boys were placed in front of Mr. Jonathan 

Vinson's hardware store, near the bend in Washington street (then 

G««hiU) opposite Williaois' Court. I well remember the laagh which 

^^r satato created when, as the general passed ns, we rolled in onr 

onr qaiUs with the longest feathers we could get From onr 

at the angle of the street we had a (air riew of the procession 

it approached and after it passed ns. A select choir of singen, led 

Itheaf fht chorister of Brattle street church, was placed on the trium* 

1^^^ aich wider which the procession was to pass, and which extended 

the old State Honse to the stores of Joseph Fierce and others at 

epposile side of CornhilL The arch was decorated with flags, 

aad svefgrccns, so that the musicians were not seen until they 

■p aad sang the lond psean, commencing as Washington flrst came 

n%hl it fht aaglo where we stood, swelling in heavy chorus until he 

kfm onr sight under the triumphal arch and took his station 

it**— ^ Some Recollections of Washington's Visit to Boston," in 

Hm Emgltmd HitUrieml mnd Gtmflpgiioi RtgitUr, for April, 1860. 

** The ho«t,it that time of two stories only, was a boarding-house 

Igr jMph IngeitoU. It is now Pierce's grocery store, and beait a 

OS lis iMt faMCfibtd •«Occapied by Washington in 1789." 
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State was a kind of sovereign in his own territory, and 
that it wouW be derogatory to his station to pay the 
first visit to any one, even to the President of the United 
States ; and acting always by this rule, he sent an invi- 
tation to General Washington to dine with him, but ex- 
cused himself from calling on him, alleging that sickness 
detained him at home, thus covering by a lame apology 
the resolution which he dared not openly exercise toward 
the President, but which his Democratic friends, who 
always surrounded him, advised him never to abandon 
so long as he valued State rights and State dignity ; 
forgetting the absurdity of exalting the chief of a part 
above the chief of the whole. 

Washington, who had received some hint of this in- 
tended etiquette, was not vciy likely to submit to it; 
therefore, when he arrived at his residence he dismissed 
Captain Otis's company, and instead of going to dine 
with the governor, sent his aid-dc^mp, Major William 
Jackson, with a message declining tiie invitation, and 
mumating that if Hancock's health permitted him to 
receive company, it would admit of his visiting him.* 

• Hancock's /ase^ has been frequently reUted, and always with sub- 
•Umiany the same interpretation. Tlie assumption of superior dig. 
nity began indeed when the governor failed to meet the President 
on hU entrance to town, which angered Washington and rendered his 
bearing less gracious than usual. He would not be induced to ascend 
the balcony at the old Sute House prepared for him until assured that 
the governor was not there. The correspondence that aAerward passed 
between the two dignitaries is amusing when read by the light of the 
facts. Sunday, 26th October, half.past twelve o'clock, the governor 
brought to his sense., writes, " Tl,e Governor's best respccU to the 
president. If at home and at lebure, the Governor will do himself 
tt« honor to pay hU respects in half an hour. ThU would have been 
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My fcthcr dined at the govemor's that day, and about 
sunset brought home Admiral de Pondcrez and several 
officen, who spent the evening with us. The dinner- 
party went off heavily, as every one was disappointed at 
not meeting with the President Meantime, the French 
ships of war in the harbor were illuminated with variega- 
ted lamps, and bonfires blazed in every direction. The 
ladies wore bandeaux, cestuses and ribbons stamped 
and worked in with the name of Washington, some 
in gold and silver, and others witli pearls. The utmost 
joy and enthusiastic affection pervaded all classes. Ev- 
eiy honor and attention was lavishly bestowed on the 

distinguished guest 

About ten o'clock in tlie evening I accompanied the 
admiral to the wharf, where he took boat for his ship. 
As we passed the residence of the President, De Pon- 
derex expressed his surprise at the absence of all sort 
of parade or noise. " What 1" said he, " not even a 
sentinel ? In Europe," he added, " a brigadicr-gcncral 
would have a guard; and here this great man, the chief 
of a nation, dispenses with all military show, so much 
insisted on with us I" 

The next day was Sunday, and immediately after 
morning service Mr. Joseph Russell, an intimate acquain- 

^OM nmdi tooner liad hit health in an/ degree penniUed. He now 
iMsardf evcryUiins, m U rcfpecU hit health, for the desirable purpoM." 
To which the President , at one o'clock, replies : •• The President oT 
'^he United States presenU his best respects to the Governor, and has 
mhc hoMf to inform him that he shall be at home till two o'clock. The 
^pMiidcnC Mcd not express the pleasure it will give him to see the Gov- 
^VBor ; Wt at the same time he most eamestl/ begs that the Governor 
^^riU Mt hnnfd his -health on Uie occasion." 
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tance of the governor's, called at our house and told 
my lather that His Excellency had swallowed the bitter 
pill, and was then on his way to visit the President ; to 
which step he had been urged by a report that people 
generally condemned his false pride. Associated with 
this subject is the conduct of John Langdon, then gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, the State which the President 
was to visit next It contrasts strongly with that of 
Hancock. The former, instead of waiting for the first 
visit, left his capitol with an escort of horse and rode to 
the line that divides his State from Massachusetts, and 
there received the President, whom he accompanied to 
Portsmouth, which was at that Ume the seat of govern- 
ment 

Hancock, who was a distant relation of ours, possess- 
ed winning manners and fascinating conversation ; yet 
with a hospitable heart and all tlie suavity of polished 
breeding, he was so much swayed by State importance 
that he forfeited occasionally his claim to those amiable 
qualities. An example has just been given in the case 
of Washington ; and a few months later the same thing 
occurred with the French ambassador, Comte de Mou- 
stier, who when visiting Boston was not noticed by the 
governor, because the minister would not pay him the 
first visit It may be that the governor was right here, 
but it was an idle piece of etiquette, which disgusted 
De Moustier with Boston— so much so that he dined 
nowhere, I think, except at my father's. It is but feir to 
add that this Frenchman was a coxcomb, full of preju- 
dice, and very apt to assume airs and sport opinions 
veiy oflTenshre to my countiymen. When at New York, 
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wheie he resided, and which was then the seat of gov^ 
enunent of the United States, he used to send his din- 
ner and wine to the houses at which he was invited, 
even to Alexander Hamilton's. I dined with him once 
em famUU at New York, and his whple discourse was 
a strain of abuse of America. 

But to return to Hancock. I remember another oc- 
casion on which he showed an unkind feeling toward 
the general government, from an idea that it withheld 
firom him that deference which his post of governor of 
a sovereign State entitled him to. He attached mighty 
importance to the station of chief magistrate of an in- 
'dependent State, forgetting that a portion of that lofty 
character was relinquished when Massachusetts became 
a cooqxMient part of the Federal Union. His solicitude 
upon this subject brings to my mind four verses to the 
tune of ** Yankee Doodle " often sung by the British 
oflioen during the Revolution : 

* Madam Hancock dreamt a dream ; 
She dreamt she wanted lomethtng; 
81m dreamt ihe wanted a Yankee king, 
To crown him witk a pna^in." 

This oflSdal heartburning led him to neglect all those 

irho had anything to do with the Federal government 

Thus it was that a party of Indian chiefii and their 

*aK)uaws who were «ent to Boston to see the town were 

^^otally unnoticed by him. 

I happened to meet with those children of the woods 
a journey fix>m New York to Boston, and spent 
time in the same tavern on the road They 
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travelled in two carriages under the care .of Captain 
Prior of the army. A Mr. d'Hautevillc, a Creole 
French planter, was with me, and Iwe agreed to show 
some attention to these strangers when arrived at 
Boston. Accordingly, we went to see them, and made 
arrangements to give them a dinner at our lodgings. 
Expecting that the governor would entertain them, we 
waited several days. He, however, took no notice of 
them, and on the appointed day they came to us. Mrs. 
Eaton's house, where we lodged, was spacious, and the 
courtyard was large and retired, and well suited to 
accommodate the crowd of spectators by which our red 
guests were followed. We had eight or nine savages 
in full dress and daubed with paint Mrs. Eaton's table- 
linen received abundant marks of their toilet-pots. The 
queen had but one eye, and, besides being of a certain 
age, she used her cosmetics but too successfully to in- 
crease her ugliness. This royal dame sat on my right 
hand, and whenever a health was drunk. Her Majesty 
turned most condescendingly to me, and after a fiuniliar 
nod sipped through her painted lips about half the wine 
in her glass, and with an amiability truly savage poured 
the other half into my glass, signifying that it was her 
wish I should swallow it Who could refuse so fiiir a 
lady ? With what stomach I had I gulped it down. 

The principal chief was named Trots-fcsse^ which for 
modes^s sake I translate " Three Sides ;" I called him 
by that name. His French appellation had been given 
him by the Canadians or voyageurs of Lake Superior, 
near the waters of which this band resided. Odatmmg 
caro Ito are the Indian words for " I drink your good 
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health," and they were often repeated that day. After 
the cloth was removed I asked the chief (or a tout 
He rose with solemnity and addressed me as follows : 
"Brother, I divide my toast into three parts. First, 
I drink reverence to the Great Spirit, our Father in 
heaven ; secondly, to our Great Father <m earth, the 
President of the United States; and thifdiy, to our 
tnvelling &tber and friend, Captain Prior." All this 
was delivered with suitable emphasis and great gravity 
in the Indian language, and translated by the interpreter 
of the government, who dined with us. They stayed 
about three hours, and conducted themselves very well, 
letiring loaded with cigars and reasonably sober for 



In the same house where this feast was given there 
«ame to lodge in 1789 or thereabout — perhaps a year 
later — Lord Whickham,* eldest son of the marquis of 
Xansdowne. The lather of this young nobleman, better 
loiown among us by the title of Lord Shelbume, having 
made peace with us in 1783, wished his heir to become 
Acquainted with a country to which Great Britain had 
been compelled to give independence. I met him two 
or three times at parties in Philadelphia, and heart of 
bim when he lodged at Mrs. Eaton's at Boston. The 
«fay after he arrived at that lady's house, when he was 
introduced at the breakfcst-table by the name of Lord 
Whickham, his fellow-lodgers never having seen a 
aoUeman, and being wholly unused to titles, took it 

• Mon Mrlkblr ipttlnl Wxeombi bf the grailemui hinMlf, ibonsb 
«■ pnaaodukM bf hb lonUiip^ nbi nar )»*« kgratd bMlw wilh 



for granted that "Lord" was his Christian name, so 
that he was addressed as Mr. Whickham, except when 
a rough Salem-man by the name of Barton happened 
to speak to him, and then he blunderingly called him 
Mr. Whackhim. 

In Philadelphia I dined with him at Mr. Bingham's, 
and spent an evening witli him at Mr. William Smith's, 
member of Congress from South Carolina, who gave a 
ball in compliment to him. At this ball a great belle. 
Miss Sophia Chew, teased him so much to dance with 
her that he at len^ very reluctantly consented. The 
poor man, high bom as he was, had never learned to 
dance; yes, distinguished as was his birth, he did not 
know a single step. No performance, of course, could 
be more awkward, and he seemed in agony the whole 
time. But Miss Chew, privileged as all pretty women 
arc, had determined to dance with a lord ; so she said, 
and so persisted until, boa gri, mal gri, the stranger 
ms obliged to submit He was a tall, thin, gawky 
man of twenty-three or twenty-four years of age, men- 
tally well endowed, though eccentric On his return to 
England he sat in the House of Peers a few years as 
marquis of Lansdowne, and died about 1805. Lord 
Heniy Petty, his brother, and present marquis of Lans- 
downe, succeeded him. 

Among the Bostonians who were intimate at my 
father's was James Sullivan, afterward governor of 
Massachusetts. That distinguished gentleman grew 
up to manhood uneducated. He was the son of a 
£umer in the district of Maine, and had the good-for- 
tune (for so it turned out) to break his 1^ when foiling 
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a trw. While he was confined in consequence of this 
acadcnt he occupied himself in reading, and graduaUy 
acquired a taste for study, which led to the subsequent 
cultivation of hU mind and eminent standing at the bar 
He named an accomplished lady fix>m Portsmouth.' 
who had previously been married to a genUcman Iram 
Whom she obtained a divoree. By Mr. Sullivan she 
had many children. Mn. SuUivan was possessed of a 
«gnified peison and urbane and «».n .i..^,.-* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Second yvi%\gt to Earope.— A Gale in the Irish Sea and a Shelter an* 
der the Isle of Man.— Dublin.— An Irish Ball.— A Hungry Traveller. 
— Liirerpool.^By Suge to London. — Druiy Lane. — Dinneau.«-The 
Chevalier d*£on.— Frederick Geyer.— A Lord Mayor's Show.— 
A PariiamenUry Debate.— Burke.— Nicholas Ward Boylstoa.- A 
Ball at Bath.— En Route for Paris.— A Well-preserved Barber.— The 
Revolution. — De Noaillcs. — A Debate in the National Assembly.-* 
Mirabeau. — A Glimpse of the Royal Family. — Spongers.— Barlow.— 
Browne Cutting. — Return Voyage.— A Dinner at Mr. Jefirey't. 

ON a Sunday about the i6th of August, 1790, 1 met 
in the Public Walk at Boston, Mr. John Higginson, 
who commanded one of his father's merchant-ships. In 
the course of conversation I inquired when he intended 
to sail, and where he was going. He said he should be 
ready for the sea by the 20th, and that he was bound to 
Dublin. " Now, Breck," said he, " I have a snug state- 
room in my brig Sukey; the season is fine; you have 
nothing to do here ; get yourself ready for a trip with 
me, and take another look ^t the old country." The pro- 
posal was quite unexpected. I had no thought of visiting 
Europe. " Your invitation," I said, " is very tempting, 
and if my iather does not object to it I will be ready 
to accompany you." On consulting my father I found 
him disposed to gratify my wish, and we immediately 
commenced our preparations. I say 0ur^ because that 
excellent parent, having a large claim on Daniel Par- 
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leer, who resided in London, put his papers in order 
<and gave me full power to settle it He provided me 
likewise very amply with bills of credit and money in 
^old ; so that on the day appointed I was on board the 
Sukey, sailing down the harbor to Nantasket Roads in 
compouiy with several friends, who spent a jovial day 
with us and bade us an affectionate adieu in the evening.* 
But we were wind-bound two days before we got to sea. 
Our passage was unmarked by a single occurrence of 
the smallest consequence until we came in sight of Gipe 
Qear, the southernmost part of Ireland, on the i8th of 
September. It was a fine afternoon, about four o'clock, 
when we approached the land and when two fishing- 
smacks boarded us. With them we exchanged some 
tobacco and rum for fresh cod. On asking "What 
news?" they informed us that England was arming 
against Spain, in consequience of a dispute about some 
American territory on the Pacific Ocean, called Nootka, 
and, pointing to a sloop of war then steering toward 
land, told us that she was a cruiser sent out to impress 
men. This intelligence alarmed two Irish steerage pas- 
sengers who were in our vessel, and liable to be forced 
into the king's service. The critical season of the year 
(being the autumnal equinox) saved us from a visit; 
fott being late in the afternoon, the cruiser kept on her 
course and went into the Cove. 

The next day, contraiy to our expectations, was clear 
and serene. A gentle breeze, perfectly iair, had favored 
us all night, and was so delightfully mild that it lulled 
the whole crew of a fishing-boat to sleep. We came 
veiy near sending them to the bottom. Aroused, how* 
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ever, just as wc were upon them, they screamed out so 
lustily that our helmsman scraped by them. They 
hailed from the " auld Head of Kingsale," and in truth 
the old head was directly opposite. With this favora- 
ble wind wc coasted along the southern shore of Ireland, 
passing by Cork Harbor, Youghal Bay and the mouth 
of the river Barrow, on which stands the town of Water- 
ford. Toward evening wc came in sight of the Saltees, 
which we weathered during the night, and steered 
northerly for Dublin, our port of destination. At day- 
light on the 20th the beautiful storm-breeding weather 
of the preceding day disappeared, and was succeeded by 
dark and angry clouds, a swelling and strongly-agitated 
sea, howling winds — all ominous of a gathering storm. 
It was, in truth, the commencement of a furious equi- 
noctial gale. Our position was extremely dangerous, 
confined to a narrow sea bounded on all sides by lofty 
hills and bestrewn with shoals, sandbanks, and sunken 
rocks. We had, however, the whole day before us, but 
it became necessary to make every effort to reach Dub- 
lin before dark. Captain Higginson, aware of our per- 
ilous situation, spread his sail and pushed his heavily- 
laden vessel through the bobbing waves of St George's 
Channel. But our brig was a clumpy and made but 
small way through the short though lofty billows. A 
man was stationed at the masthead, with orders to keep 
a sharp lookout for breakers that are occasioned by a 
series of sandbanks extending along the eastern coast 
of Ireland from Dublin Harbor to Wexford Haven. 
One among them, called in our charts the Kish, and 
represented there as covered by one foot of water only. 
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. gave us great uneasiness, as it was laid down ten or 
twelve miles from land, so that nothing could save us in 
stonny weather should we happen to run upon it We 
were fast approaching it, yet Higginson was unwill- 
ing to tack before twelve o'clock, on account of the 
irregulanV "» the nautical division of the day, which a 
note of that manceuvre in the logbook would produce. 
So we sailed on until about eleven, when we saw a brig 
standing to the southward, which we spoke. She was 
a trader from Bordeaux to Dublin. Arrived that morn- 
ing just at the entrance of her destined port, she had 
been compelled to bear away and relinquish the attempt 
to enter. Taught by this example, our captain consent- 
ed to steer east We tacked about then, and made 
stretches across the Channel of eight hours each. The 
night passed in anxiety, the wind increasing. On the 
23d the gale became furious and blew to rags our fore- 
sail, so that we had to beat about the whole day under 
bare poles. About an hour before dark a thick mist 
that hung round us cleared away and showed us a bluff 
of rugged high land to leeward. This we supposed to 
l)e Holyhead, and to avoid getting landlocked and los- 
ing the vessel and our lives on the coast of Cornwall, 
St became necessary to make saiL Fortunately, we had 
^^t a few days before the gale a new foretopsail of 
':on-manu&ctured duck, and on the strength of this 
i^holly depended. The storm did not abate, and a 
tc effort was made to weather the high land, 
sail was spread, and the brig moved slowly over 
rough sea. Higginson and I were in the cabin 
inspecting the charts. Opposite to Holyhead 
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we found many sunken rocks laid down, and expecting 
^^rtxy moment to feel the vessel strike some of them, we 
prepared ourselves for the worst I placed my gold and 
letters of credit about my person and arranged my dress 
for swimming. We had approached the land so near 
that, in the sea-phrase, "wc could chuck a biscuit on 
shore." The mate was stationed in the shrouds looking 
out for the Skerry lighthouse, which ought to open to 
view as we doubled Holyhead ; but nothing of the kind 
appeared, notwithstanding the great service our Boston 
foretopsail was doing us, for we were squeezing round 
the high and frowning point, and in good time wholly 
weathered it and got into an open sea to leeward, where 
we moved with less anxiety, keeping the brig's head near- 
ly north. In this manner we continued until four o'clock 
in the morning, when the watch called out, '' Land close 
ahead I" The ship's course was instantly changed, but 
being perfectly bewildered, we knew not which way to 
steer. It was extremely dark, and meeting with land 
in a nortlierly direction, we thought we might avoid it 
by putting our prow south-east So we continued until 
daylight The gale had not abated at the dawn, and we 
began anew to consider of our safety, even by stranding 
our vessel. With this intention we surveyed the long 
line of coast by which we were embayed, using the spy- 
glass to search for a flat shore. Imagining that we saw 
one about eight miles off, at the very bottom of the bay, 
we fixed the cables to the anchors and steered for it, 
determined to anchor and let the vessel drive ashore if 
she would, rather than spend another night in the midst 
of these inland seas. 
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Scarcely had we shaped our course in conformity 
with this resolution, when three or four vessels then in 
sight put themselves in our wake, and, taking us for 
their pilot, seemed willing to follow us. They were 
Dutchmen, and apparently as bewildered as ourselves. 
While sailing thus at haphazard, and wondering at the 
seeming confidence placed in us by these strangers, we 
perceived a small sloop come round the high land that 
we doubled amid so much uneasiness the preceding 
night We watched him attentively, and saw him sail 
along shore with great boldness. Concluding that it 
was a coaster well acquainted with the bay, we prepared 
to profit by his knowledge. Higginson waited until he 
got nearly opposite to us, and then told mc that it was 
his intention to follow him, with the hope that he would 
show us the way to a safe port He accordingly ordered 
the helmsman to take, the coasting-sloop for his guide. 

No sooner had we done this than the strange vessels 
that were following us changed their course in like 
manner; so there we were, a string of ships in close 
pursuit of an unknown vessel, by whose compass we 
all steered without the smallest knowledge of the place 
she was bound ta During five hours we kept within 
a quarter of a mile of our file^leader, taking the precau- 
tion to heave the lead when we approached the shore, 
as we frequently did within the length of a cable, for 
our little pilot darted along with so much assurance, 
notwithstanding the violence of the wind — which, how- 
ever, had somewhat abated — that Higginson resolved 
not to deviate a point from his course. Scarcely had 
we come to this resolution when we saw him approach 
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a point of land so very near that I trembled when the 
captain bade the steersman keep precisely in the same 
track. Tlic lead, which was anxiously watdied, indi- 
cated, however, a suflScient depth of water. It was a 
cape of no great breadth, and we soon sailed round it 
On a sudden there opened to our view a spacious bay 
filled with ships at anchor. A small town lay 9i the 
foot of a lofty hill cultivated to the very summit The 
transition from a boisterous sea to a calm anchorage • 
was delightful, and to us a most joyful deliverance. 
We sailed into the midst of the fleet, consisting of 
twenty-seven square-rigged vessels, and dropped an- 
chor. "Where are we?" was thej question Higginson 
and I put to each other. Neither of us had the small- 
est idea of the place's name. It was now about twelve 
o'clock, and as we had not had a regubr meal for three 
days, we chose to take a comfortable dinner before we 
went in search of information. As soon as we had 
dined the boat was hoisted out, and I took the mate 
with mc to a Liverpool collier that was moored near 
us, and asked the name of the bay and town. The 
crew told us that we were in Ramsay Bay in the Isle 
of Man. With this information I returned to our cap- 
tain, who was greatly surprised to find himself at least 
one hundred miles ferther north than he supposed. On 
looking at our charts we discovered that the town in 
front was Ramsay, and that the land we had weathered 
in the dark of the preceding night was Calf Island, in- 
stead of Holyhead, and the land that turned us out of 
our course in the morning was the coast of Scotland. 
We spent the afternoon in the quiet contemplation of 
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the beautiful landscape around us and the perfectly 
sheltered harbor, now unusually full of shipping that 
had, like ourselves, sought protection from the stonn« 

Being all of us temporary visitors, we availed our- 
selves the next morning of fair weather and a light breeze 
to endeavor to get out of the bay, and if possible by the 
southern cape, so as to avoid the very near approach to 
land that we made on entering it But the wind op- 
posed our efibrts, and had nearly determined us to drop 
anchor again when the same little fellow that piloted us 
in, loosened his sails and prepared to depart, he having 
run into port only to avoid the storm. Confident of his 
sldU, we again followed, and ran along with him down 
the north of the island, passing Peele Castle.* We 
q>ent the night in the Irish Channel, and at daylight 
on the 26th saw Ireland's Eye, and soon after Howth 
Head, opposite to which we were boarded by a pilot 
who had just put his companion into the Bordeaux 
ttader that we spoke four days before. That vessel, he 
told us, had been very roughly treated, having lost her 
quarter-deck railing and spare spars, and been driven 
00 shore near Whitehaven. 

With our pilot we entered the river Lifley, or rather 

the harbor of Dublin, and anchored about four miles 

from the tiXy. In the afternoon Higginson and I landed 

^ few roods from the brig on a vast dike composed of 

earth and fiiced with stone. It is a mighty breakwater 

* If Mr. Brcck md Word»woitW fifteen or twent/ yean after this 
"Vojage, he matt have lighted with great interest on " Elegiac Stantat, 
by a Plctar« of Ptelt Caatk ia a Stonit painted by Sir 
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three or four miles long, and forms the southern barrier 
of the harbor, which, after all the labor of this stupen- 
dous work, is shallow and unsuitible for large ships. 
Having walked the whole length of this pier, we entered 
the suburbs of the Irish metropolis, and with some dif- 
culty found our way to the house of Mr. Wilson, the 
American consul, to whom our brig was consigned ; but 
he was from home. By the kindness of some of his family 
we were directed to a fashioncibic lodging-house, kept 
by a Mrs. Harris in Capel street Although I had spent 
several years in France, I found much novelty in this 
quarter of Europe, particularly among tlie vehement, 
light-hearted and hospitable Irish. I had, however, seen 
a good many strange samples of this nation in sponging 
abbes in France and blundering servants at home ; but 
being now in the Emerald Isle itself, I looked atten- 
tively at what was passing there. 

Just after we had taken possession of our rooms, and 
while making our toilet, Higginson, who was under the 
hands of a Dublin hairdresser, sent forth a horse laugh 
that announced some discovery. I opened his door to 
see what it was, when he cried out, ** A bull I a bull I 
To be sure we are in dear Ireland for certain." He then 
told me tliat on asking the hairdresser what news, he 
replied tliat tlie lord chancellor had just received a 
present of a coach from England of a construction so 
magnificent that it cost three thousand guineas. ^ Poh I 
poh ! " exclaimed my friend : ** it is impossible.** " Ex- 
cuse me, sir," rejoined the frissmr^ '* it is very possible 
and very true ; and you will think so yourself when I 
assure you that the very irons of it are gold I " This 
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was the first and only bull we heard in Ireland, a countiy 
whose people, by their vivacity accumulating thoughts 
fester than words, may be permitted to speak twice 
when they blunder. They never had occasion for this 
indulgence from us, for we did not catch them in a 
mistake after this. With regard to the coach with gold 
irons, it is certain that a carriage of unparalleled splen- 
dor had just arrived, which was the subject of much 
talk, and had been exhibited for money at Longacre's in 
London, and was now advertised to be seen gratis at 
the lord chancellor's stable. 

During a week that I spent in Dublin I visited many 
of the remarkable things usually shown to strangers, 
such as the College, Castle, Parliament-house, Ex- 
change, Custom-house, Rotunda, the markets, etc., 
and on Sunday attended divine service at St Patrick's 
church, of which Swift was formerly dean. Dublin is 
a splendid city, containing between two and three hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants. The new Custom-house, 
just then finished at an expense of five hundred thou- 
sand pounds, is an edifice of extraordinary magnificence. 
I>ame street, Leinster Green or Square, and various other 
parts of this noble city appeared very beautiful Lord 
Westmoreland was lord lieutenant I had a letter to 
Captain Fitzgerald, one of his aides, but not meaning 
to> stay long in town I did not deliver it On visiting 
Trillin CoUege chapel I perceived in a galleiy through 
^"^Aich the guide took us a large picture turned to the 
^*^1. On asking the reason, I was told that it was a 
"*U-length portrait of the celebrated Grattan. This 
'^^^Kiot and orator, to whom P^liamMt oaiM* ;» t«9fi<. 
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I think— a gratuity of fifty thousand pounds, was now 
out of fevor, and his portrait thrust aside by the govern- 
ment of the college. We were not allowed to see it 
I was feasted with true Irish hospitality by Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Forbes, etc., and spent my time merrily enough. 
The custom of hard drinking, so prevalent among the 
gentry of Ireland, was well kept up by the merchants 
too. Claret and other French wines were consumed 
most copiously. I played my part pretty well for a 
young man, and without once losing my balance. I 
know** not whether that foolish and injurious habit still 
exists there. In America at this day (August, 1830) I 
am happy to say it is banished from good company. 
The upper class in the United States is commendably 

temperate. 

The time arriving for me to embark for England, I 
went on board a Liverpool packet, and paid a guinea 
for a berth in the cabin. The vessel was a brig, and 
tolerably spacious. I found several passengers, male 
and female, on deck. It was the first day of October 
that we embarked, just after breakfast, and by the usual 
dinner-time we were well out at sea. Admonished by 
a hungry stomach of the arrival of four o'clock, I 
anxiously waited to be called to table. Yet no sum- 
mons came ; neither did I see any preparations except 
a few plates used by the passengers for a lunch from 
their private stores. I inquired of the steward when 
dinner would be ready. " Dinner, sir ?" said he. -The 
ship furnishes nothing ; emry passenger provides him- 
self with provisions." "So hoi" thought I. "this is an 
appalling piece of news for a hungry young fellow to 
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learn in the middle of the Irish Sea, and on a voyage 
that frequently lasts four days. But something must 
be done." I was tormented with too keen an appetite 
to stand still, so I went in search of the captain. From 
liini I received no consolation. His own stores, he 
said, were exactly suited to his own wants, and he had 
aot a mouthful to spare. ** Worse and worse," said I to 
myself; ** by this strange regulation I shall be left to 
starve with my pockets full of money and almost witliin 
liail of plentiful Ireland." While grumbling to myself, 
«uid now and then muttering my complaints aloud, I 
ymnA accosted by a young gentleman, who told me that 
Ime had heard from the captain that I was without prp- 
-visions in consequence of not knowing the custom of 
^lie ship, and that he had hastened immediately to offer 
nse a share of his basket Upon my begging him to 
permit me to club* the expense with him, he said that 
im^ had much more than he and his companion could 
»nsume, and requested me to follow him to the table 
partake of his plentiful store. I complied with 
vvBany thanks. This friendly youth was a student at 
Cl^mbridge named Wright, who during the vacation 
^'^ d been on an excursion to Ireland. He was a man 
^ fortune^ and, like many of his countrymen, not a 
little eccentric Either for a bet or to gratify an odd 
'^Mnor he had taken with hini as travelling companion 
^'^ college barber. This, however, I did not discover 
^>Uil we were about to separate some days after at 
^verpool. Meantime, I was introduced to him, and 
all messed* together. 
We had a pleasant passage, and reached Liverpool 
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on the morning of the second day. I intended to stay 
only three days, and having sent my heavy baggage by 
a slow conveyance to London, I took a seat in the mail- 
coach to start at ten o'clock on Saturday night, and to 
travel two hundred and two miles in thirty hours to the 
British capital. At dinner that day I exchanged my 
gold with Mr. Wright for three ten-pound notes of the 
Bank of England, preferring paper to coin. Tliese notes 
had endorsements on them precisely alike. I put them 
in my pocket, and spent the evening at the theatre. A 
little before ten I took leave of Mr. Wright, thanking 
him for his friendly attentions, and promising to let him 
know of my arrival in London and place of resWence 
there; and then passing through the market, which 
was full of people, being Saturday evening, I went to 
the stage-office close by, and gave the clerk in attend- 
ancc one of my three ten-pound notes to pay my fare, 
which came to between three, and four guineas. He 
took the note and gave me the change in gold and 
silver. The stage drove to the door with several pas- 
sengers, and I was going to take my seat when the 
clerk told me that I had not given him the bank-bill. 
I insisted upon it that I had, and drawing forth two 
ten-pound notes, showed him that these were a part 
of three that I had when I came into the office, and the 
other was in his possession. But my man was a true 
John Bull in make and in manners, being a rubicund, 
round-bellied fellow, with a scarlet broadcloth waistcoat 
He stormed mightily, affirming that I had not given the 
note to him, and swearing that I should not stir a step 
until I paid him. With this he closed the door and 
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summoned his daughter. Meantime, the guard of the 
mail blew his trumpet ; several market-people, hearing 
the noise, had already pressed into the room, and my 
situation became very embarrassing. The man's daugh- 
ter arrived, and hearing her father's story, asked him if 
he was sure he had searched his pockets well. " Be 
«urc, girl, I have," said he, " and you may look your- 
Mlfif you will." Upon saying this, he turned his huge 
stomach to the young woman, who, casting her eye 
toward his pocket, exclaimed, " Why, fether, there is 
the note sticking to the cloth I" And, sure enough, 
there it was. The man in attempting to put the note 
into his jacket pocket had left it adhering to the woollen 
doth, from which the subsequent motion of his hand 
in searching for it did not remove it Then came 
C4X>logie3 the most humble. I forgave him, and en- 
tered the coach just as the driver's patience was ex- 
Jbausted. 

At daylight on Monday we reached London. After 
reposing a few hours at the stage-inn, I visited Mr. 
Thomas Amory, a native of Boston. That gentleman 
received me in the most cordial manner, and never 
his attentions during my stay in England. He 
a wealthy merchant settled in London. Accom- 
" by him, I hired apartments in Norfolk street, a 
broad though short street running from the Strand to 
tbe Thames. It is pretty nearly in the centre of this 
Snat city, retired, comparatively silent, in the neighbor- 
**ood of the theatres. Parliament-house and St James's 
^^ric The whole nation was in black for the recent 

^^Hlh of the duke of CumYw^rlanH Krnflio«> #«•. ..m^i^ 4^ 
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the king. I was soon equipt in the sable uniform by 
paying double tailoring on a suit of clothes, for this is 
a little perquisite of the snip fiatemity on the death of 
any individual entitled to the compliment of a general 

mourning. 

In the evening I went to Drury Lane Theatre, and 
was astonished at the difference of behavior in the au- 
dience between the English and French. In the play- 
houses of the latter every one is uncovered and silent ; 
in the former there is much rudeness, noise and selfish- 
ness. The company of performers, however, was good 
—indeed, excellent Here was Mrs. Jordan, afterward 
the €hen atfiu of the duke of Clarence (now King Wil- 
liam IV.), to whom she brought a family of seven chil- 
dren, who took the name of FiU Clarence. Next was 
that beautiful and accomplished actress. Miss Farrcn, 
now the countess of Derby, with whom were associated 
Richard Palmer, King, Incledon, Dignum, Suett, Banis- 
ter, Jr., etc, and occasionally Mrs. Siddons. To these I 
ought to add an admirable actor named Parsons. TTie 
company at Covent Garden was not so able. Mrs. Sid- 
dons I saw in Isabella, a fiivorite character, but I was 
too for back to hear. It was. nevertheless, in the old 
small house in which Garrick performed. Her voice 
did not seem to fill the hall— at any rate, not sufficiently 
to electrify me by a single passage in the play. Her 
figure was beautiful. I could admire nothing more. 

We had no national representative at the British 
court— none whatever ; nor at Paris either, nor in Hoi- 
land; so that our countrymen had to get along as well 
as they could, and with such protection as they were 
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able to find. But in England, Americans feel always 
at home ; identified as they are with the natives in lan- 
guage, customs and manners, their countxy is to us as 
our own. As to London, a short residence makes one 
£uniliar with its din, which indeed does not extend be- 
yond the main streets. I was as quiet at the bottom 
of Nortliumberland street, to which I had moved, as 
if I had lodged in a village. Mr. Duncan Ingraham, a 
native of Concord in Massachusetts, and uncle to my 
ci-devant flame. Miss Charlotte Geyer, lodged in my 
Jieighbofhood, and was about paying a visit to Holland. 
-He invited me to accompany him, and I consented. 
* ♦ ♦ ♦ « « 

Mr.Binneau,a French emigrant from Bordeaux, whose 
iMquaintance I made at The Hague, called on me at my 
X<xlgings in Nortliumberland street as soon as he reached 
X^ondon. He found me in a very pleasant apartment, 
c^onsisting of a parlor, dressing-room and bed-chamber. 
■^ was better lodged than in Norfolk street, and nearer 
fiuhionable part of the town. These furnished 
»>K>onis cost me only one guinea a week. I breakfasted 
^^ home, and when not invited abroad dined at the 
O^dbrd Cofiee-house, close by in the Strand. Binneau 
••Hi I visited several of the curiosities and manufactures 
^ the town and vicinifyf and rambled arm in arm much 
J^jcther. One day, on leaving my room, he told me 
*^ was engaged to dine in company with an individual 
^bo was the lion— or rather lioness— not only of Lon- 
*^ but of aU Europe. I allude to the Chevalier d'Eon, 
^ long-lived and successful impostor. Binneau was 
•^ a little proud of being introduced to so distin- 



guished a person, and spoke of the party with delight 

afterward. 

In order to understand something about this D'Eon, 
I transcribe the account given of him in the year 1 791 
by the celebrated Anna Seward : " This is the period 
of inconceivable characters as well as of unexpected 
and prodigious events. The inodern Thalcstris is now 
in Lichfield. Mademoiselle le Chevalier d'Eon exhibit- 
ing for two shillings admittance her skill in the art of 
attack and defence with the single rapier I Melancholy 
reverse of human destiny I What a humiliation for the 
aide-de-camp of Marshal Broglie I for the ambassador 
during five years from the court of France to that of 
Russia I for the envoy to ours, and the principal planner 
and negotiator of the Peace of 1782 1 In the German 
war she lived five years in camps and tented fields, 
amidst the pride, the pomp and circumstance of high 
trust and glorious contest In the American war she 
was in five battles— four against General Elliot— and 
received six wounds, and all this before her sex was 
discovered 1 I learned from herself," continues Miss 
Seward, " that a destiny so astonishing was not origin- 
ally the result of voluntary choice. Her parents bred 
her as a boy to avoid losing an estate entailed on the 
heir male. She seems to have a noble, independent, as 
well as intrepid mind, and the muscular strength and 
activity of her large frame at sixty-nine are wonderful. 
She fences in the French uniform, ^nd then appears an 
athletic, venerable, graceful man. In the female garb, 
as might be expected, she is awkwardly though not 
vulgariy masculine. In three days she was to have 
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sailed for Franc^by the order of the late unfortunate 
monarch, to have resumed the male dress and to have 
takei> military command as general, when the massacre 
at the TuHeries and imprisonment of the king lament- 
ably frustrated that design and probably dropped an 
eternal curtain over her career of glory." 

Such was Miss Seward's account of that mysterious 
person of doubtful gender when she saw D'Eon at 
Lichfield, her place of residence. The chevalier was 
showing herself oflf then as a woman. But at his death, 
which happened not long after, the warrior-lady was 
found to be of the masculine sex. Binneau saw her 
likewise as a petticoated old man, deceiving him and 
everybody else. A queer fancy skilfully executed I 

I was y^ry agreeably surprised one morning at my lodg- 
ings in Northumberland street by a visit from Frederick 
William Geyer, an old friend and fellow-townsman. He 
had just fmished the tour of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land. I gave him a hearty welcome, and contrived to 
keep him with me by converting my dressing-room into 
a bed-chamber. We lived together many months. He 
was a young man of fine appearance and easy manners, 
and we agreed most perfectly in everything. In giving 
me an account of his tour he mentioned a circumstance 
strongly illustrative of the hospitality of the Irish. 
Frecierick had taken to Dublin a letter of introduction 
to a gentleman whose name I forget It was delivered, 
and he was very kindly received. He spent a week in 
that city, during which time the greatest attention was 
paid to him by that individual, and at his departure, leam- 
iag that his guest intended to go to Scotland by Port 
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Patrick he presented him with letters for the towns on 
iT^o^tl L what was Frederick's surpnse when on 

UkinTlcave of Uus kind Irishman, he was told that he 
h^dno knowledge of the person who wrote the mtro- 

he di7not doubt, for a merchant of his name ! But 
I knlw." continued he. "that I had "^orejasure and 
Ltter riicans of entertaining you than he had, so I d.d 
not choose to undeceive you.'* 

S^n after my return from Holland I was very fevor- 
ably placed to sec two grand processions The first 
tZ on the 9th of November, the day of the Lord 
Iws Show, when I received an invitation to d.ne 
S a gentleman who lived near Guildhall. From h.» 
I«wing-room windows I saw the pageant Tl,e second 
trwhen King George IV. went in ce^mony to open 

Parliament On this occasion my f"*"^ B'"""^'^";;'^^^ 
L an ultra-royalist, accompanied me. WewentU,a.e 

Park early, and placed ourselves close to the gate that 
!;^i.^lthe courtyardof St James's Palace. There 
were assembled in the Park at most a thousand people 
Then the procession entered it Some of the great 
TfficL of the Crown preceded the king m coach« 
drawn by six horses. His Majesty rode ma splendid 
2^ carriage with eight cream-colored Hanoverjan 
ZL. Bleau and I both bowed. Not another ha 
was moved. The king seemed to remark this, for he 
turned toward us and saluted us. as it *««• P^^f"*"^; 
Tlie procession moved on amid profound silence. No 
huzzas, no particular marks of affection, or even respect, 
were noticed by us. My French companion was cha- 
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grioed at this cold behavior. "* In France/' said he, 
" when our king in the good old days of royalty showed 
himself to the people, every hat was tossed in the air and 
cveiy voice was raised to greet him." 

The king, whom I had seen before with his £unily 
at the theatre, was a fine-looking man, about fifty years 
old and in excellent health. Several noblemen sat in 
the carriage with him, and the speech he delivered that 
day elicited a good deal of eloquence from Pitt, Fox, 
Burke, Sheridan and others on the dispute with the 
Spaniards about Nootka Sound. I went with Geyer 
and a party of Americans to hear that parliamentary 
debate. We took some sandwiches in our pockets, and 
going to the House of G>mmons as early as one o'clock 
p. M., we obtained a pretty good place in the gallery, for 
which we each paid five shillings. Here we waited 
until four, when the mace appeared, followed by 
the Speaker. The house filled slowly until five, when 
Burke rose and made some desultory remarks about 
Somerset House, then newly built in the Strand. He 
was urging the passage of a bill providing for the repair 
of this edifice, which, although just finished, was con- 
structed so slightly in the flooring as to be unsafe, and 
to ** crack horribly," as he affirmed, when exposed to 
any great weight Mr. Burke was a fiit man, dressed 
in a drab-colorcd suit, and notwithstanding what he 
said was very conmionplace, he was listened to atten- 
tively. The newspapers the next day reported his 
** horrible crack.'' Just behind me sat the iamous Wood- 
fidl, learning tstrf word of the debates as it were by 
iMart, and with his unique talent canying them in his 
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memory to hi. office after the adjournment, and then 
very correctly writing them down for his press. 

Shortly after Burke took his scat, a division was call- 
ed for o.r«>me question about malt, which, by the rul« 
of the House, required the gallery to be cl««^^« 
were in consequence, all turned into a small room ad- 
"^ng. where?huddled together, we remained a quart^ 
if an hour. The crowd was excessive, and m the rush 
that was made for the gallery when the door was opened 
Htepped aside and lost my place, hating then, as ever 
since. tTfight my way to sight-seeing in company wrth 

a confused multitude. With this <i»'-"f -^'^Te 
mobs, whether genteel or vulgar. I ^^'^hdrew fton, U,c 
contest, and being left nearly alone m the «x»™.j ««- 
quired the way out The doorkeeper told me that the 
usual entrance was shut, but seeing that I could not 
squeeze into the gallery, and toking pity on me, he said 
he would permit me to go out through the hall m which 
the House of Commons was assembled. I accordmgly 
descended a carpeted stairway, at the foot of which were 
seated on the steps three or four members of Parliament, 
who moved to let me pass. Here I found myself on 
the floor of the celebrated chapel of St Stephen s dunng 
the session of the Commons. Turning to the right, I 
came to a large folding door in front of the Speaker's 
chair-the very door through which Cromwell drove 
the Rump Parliament-and out of it I passed down to 

the street . , 

Among my London friends was Ward Nicholas 
Boylston. a genUeman of great respectability and a 
native of Boston. He was particularly attentive to me. 
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When a boy he was intimate at my maternal grand- 
fiUher'Sy and fond of my mother, who was about his 
age. During our Revolutionary troubles he travelled 
through Asia Minor, and visited, with his Bible in his 
hand, Palestine, Syria and Egypt, and verified, greatly 
to his satisfaction, the truth of the sacred volume, both 
as to the physical formation of the country and the man- 
ners of its inhabitants. Of the particulars of this jour- 
ney he would often speak, and I recollect several inter- 
views that had their chief charm in conversations on 
those Eastern countries. I remember being at break- 
fast with him one day when a messenger came from 
Sir Joseph Banks to inform him that he had concluded 
to take an Egyptian statue, consigned to the care of 
Mr. Boylston, at the price of three thousand pounds 
sterling. This statue was very ancient, but had lost 
its nose. The empress Catharine II. of Russia had an 
agent in London ready to pay that sum if Sir Joseph 
should decline to do it Tliat gentleman purchased it, 
Jio doubt, for the British Museum.* 

Mr. Boylston had an uncle residing in London who 
"was likewise a native of Boston. He fled to the mother- 
country at the commencement of the war for Independ- 

^Wafd Kicholai BoylHon was born Hallowell, but changed hit 
by dctirt of hb matenul nncle, Ntcholat Boylston. He went 
for bb bcelib in 1773, and* ensaging in bnsinese in Engbuid 
rtcr bb Eaatcrn travels, did not return to America until 1 80a One 
bb lifBt acts on bb rctam wai to cobfirm a bequest of £iSOO made 
hb ancle in 1772 to Harvard College, and since lapsed, amounting 
^m lioo to $a3,soo» giving tbe money lor tbe endowment of tbe cbair 
^^ ffcelo rie and wmtory, to wbicb John Quincy Adams was called. He 
vnbMiblt gifts to tbe college and medical scbuoL 
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ence. Already rich when he left America, he had by 
commerce and economy greatly increased his wealth 
in England, and gave his nephew reason to believe that 
he would make him his heir. Thomas Boylston, the 
uncle, was a bachelor and a miser. To save house-hire 
he had nestled in the comer of the upper story of a 
lofty sugar-fectory, five or six floors high. There he 
slept and made his scanty meals. Here his nephew 
visited him, and sometimes superintended the extensive 
operations of the sugar-refinery and other concerns be- 
longing to his uncle. On one of these occasions the 
old man took to his bed very sick, as he said. My 
friend, sacrificing every comfort, imprisoned himself in 
the dreary cockloft and nursed him assiduously. The 
hypocrite, who only feigned sickness, left a will formally 
executed on a table in the garret, in order to invite his 
nephew to peruse it Ward saw this paper and read 
it He discovered that not one penny was left to him. 
Disgusted at this breach of promise, and at a loss to 
account for it, he chose upon reflection to remain silent 
and continue his attentions. The old sinner, perceiving 
that his malignant design had been accomplished, was 
not slow to leave his bed and show himself in health 
again. No sooner had this taken place than Ward re- 
proached him for his duplicity, and left him for ever. 
This separation occurred a short time before my ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Boylston, who told me of it, and 
communicated the following feet at the same time: 
Thoma?, finding the consumption of ferthing candles 
too expensive in his dark residence, requested the next- 
door neighbor to permit him to open a window toward 
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his property. The neighbor, who despised the covetous 
sugar-baker» and moreover was not of a very obliging 
dispositioii, reAised. Boylston, the uncle, whose fiictory 
was close by the river Thames, set about contriving 
some mode of revenge, for, notwithstanding his parsi- 
mony was great, it yielded to his love of vengeance. 
Cost what it would, he determined to injure his unac- 
commodating neighbor. The strip of ground between 
his neighbor's dwelling-house and the river was for 
sale. Boylston bought it, and immediately commenced 
building a brick wall on it The wall rose higher and 
higher until it wholly intercepted the view of the water 
from every part of his disobliging neighbor's house. In 
vain did the poor man ofier every accommodation to the 
incensed Boylston. He would not listen to any com* 
promise. ** Open," said the aflnghtcd citiien, " twenty 
windows, and let me see the river."—" No, no," replied 
the sugar-baker; " I'll live in darkness myself most will- 
ingly, now that I have eclipsed your own fiiir prospect;" 
and thus did he ruin, at great cost to himself, the poor 
Londoner's estate. This vindictive man subsequently 
lost his fortune by having invested forty thousand 
pounds in die capital of a commercial house, upon 
which he was to receive a certain dividend without 
being conskiered as a partner. Boylston was legally 
declared one of the partners, and besides losing his 
forty thousand pounds, he was stript of the residue of 
his vast estate to pay the creditors of the bankrupt 
bouse.* As to my friend. Ward Nicholas, be lived to 

* Joka AdsMt Mid of TImnmm BojrUloii, who wot % kimmaii, **Toni 
a • i ii bf J, To« it ft pcrfiecc viper, « ;«w, % devil ; b«C if oitliodoK is 






a good old age in the neighborhood of Boston, and be- 
sides being a benefactor to his native ci^ and the col- 
lege at Cambridge, he left a fortune of more than one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

In January, 1791, I went to Bath and Bristol, and 
spent eight or ten days between the two places. I met 
at the New Rooms a British officer who had been en- 
tertained often at my father's, and appeared desirous to 
return the civilities by his attention to me. He intro- 
duced me to the master of ceremonies, Mr. Tyson. 
Here my republican notions of equality were wholly 
out of place. The manager introduced me to a young 
Irish lady, with whom I stood up to dance pretty near 
the head couple, but we found ourselves crowded down 
toward the bottom. " How is this ?'^ said I to my little 
Hibernian partner. " Oh, it's all right," replied the sub- 
missive and fair plebeian; "the lady at the top is a 
duke's daughter ; those next to her are the nieces of 
the archbishop of York ; and after them come cousins 
and half-cousins of peers and M. P.'s." All this seemed 
so much a matter of course that I conformed to it easily 
enough ; and indeed, upon the safe principle of doing 
at Rome as the Romans do, it was but making a virtue 
of necessity, for two of the printed rules are as follows : 
" Let two rows of seats at the upper end of the room 
be reserved for peeresses and ladies of precedence;" 

politici, howcTcr." He was emong the citiicni of Boston who were 
detained \rf Governor Gage in consequence of the imprisonment of 
JoQct and Hidu in the jail at Concord, and was released bj exchange 
Angoit, 1775. He fcU off, and went to England. He it said to have 
died of a brolien heart in London in 1798. 
11 
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" Let a reasonable time be allowed between the minuets 
and country dances for ladies of rank and precedence 
to take their places at the head of the country dances." 
** Aha!** thought I» " if we ever catch any of tliese sprigs 
of nobility in America, we'll teach them better man- 
ners.** A junior brother of the celebrated Major Andre 
was pointed out to me in a cotillon. He had lately 
been made a baronet in consequence of his brother's 
execution. He was oficred five hundred a year or a 
iMuronetcy. He took the latter, knowing that the titie 
would procure him a wife with a thousand a year. 

On the 3d of February I left London for Paris, and 
adopted a mode of conveyance that was newly estab- 
lished and promised to save trouble. It was a line of 
coaches established between the two cities that took 
passengers for five guineas apiece, and found them in 
everything on the road. In one of these carriages I 
took my seat, and breakfasting, got along badly enough 
with one inside companion, the vulgar wife of Mendoza 
or some other scientific boxer, who was on the top of 
the coach, bound with his precious rib to Canterbury to 
exhibit his pugilism. The fare at this city was suflfici- 
endy plain, so much so as to induce me to provide for 
myself at Dover. Although we were now in the mid- 
dle of winter, the weather was exceedingly mild. Our 
pQttsage to France was made in less than three hours. 
At Calais things were in strong contrast with those in 
England— a few alterations for the better, and many 
otherwise. I went to Maurice's Hotel, where the com- 
mon sitting-room was filled with a troupe of dancers 
goiiig over to perform at the opera in Londont We bad 
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to Stay a day for the diligence, which gave me an oppor- 
tunity of walking round the ramparts and looking in at 
Desseing's establishment, so celebrated since the days 
of Sterne's Sentimental Journey. To this great inn is 
attached a theatre, which we attended in the evening, 
having previously received a visit at our lodgings from 
a fiit monk, who came, as in the time of Sterne, to solicit 

charity. 

On the morning of the stii we were roused at four 
o'clock and stowed away in the centre division of an 
enormous diligence drawn by six horses. At a very 
moderate pace we arrived at Boulogne in time for a late 
breakfast We continued our journey through Mon- 
treuil to Abbeville, where we arrived long after dark 
and took supper. We left Abbeville at ten o'clock at 
night with three postilions and ten horses— rats of 
things, to be sure ; with these we were to conquer the 
unpaved roads that lay in our way to Amiens. Our 
company in the centre was reduced to a Frenchman and 
a Turk. The night was cold, and the Mussulman invi- 
ted me to partake of his large blue cloak, which he wore 
over his Eastern costume. I accepted his offer, and, 
lolling almost in each other's arms, we fell asleep. In 
about an hour after we were suddenly waked by a loud 
clatter in the rear of tiie carriage. On inquiring tiie 
cause, one of the postilions told us Uiat tiie coach was 
fast on tiie side of a hill, and tiiat the horses were try- 
ing to drag it back to tiie foot of tiic hill. Here was a 
grand display of French vivacity. The ten horses were 
hitched to tiie after part of tiie huge diligence, buried 
deep in tiic slough, while tiieir five drivers cracked 
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furiously at them with their long-lashed whips and 
capered through the mud, jackboots and all, screaming 
in loud chorus every oath in use by the fraternity. But 
the coach moved not Exhausted and at their wits' end, 
they held a consultation, which resulted in their des- 
patching three of the drivers back to Abbeville for more 
cattle. As they had a distance of ten miles to go and 
come, we settled ourselves again for a three houra' sleep. 
At length, toward three o'clock, we were pulled up the 
hill by sixteen horses conducted by five postilions. 
With this formidable reinforcement of cattle we travelled 
many miles until we reached the great paved road, when 
six horses and two drivers were discharged. In general, 
the main roads in France are fine, but we had the wet of 
ivinter, weak cattle and an overloaded carriage to excuse 
our detention that night 

On arriving at Paris I took lodgings at the Hotel 
<**Angleterre, Rue du Mail, and hired a valct-de-placi 
*^amed Lapierre. My apartment consisted of three small 
in the third story, sufficiently large and conveni- 
It for me, who dined abroad every day and ate but one 
«»cal, brcaklast, at home. The first thing was to send 
for a hairdresser. Lapierre brought a middle-aged man, 
^"rhosc features seemed familiar. WhUe under his hands 
I asked him how it was that I should feel as if he were 
MI oM acquaintance. "Sir," said he, "permit me to look 
*t your fiice.- After considering me a few moments he 
g ycl a im e d , " Ah, monsieur, you are the young American 
^hom I dressed four years ago at the Hotel de Yorke, 
^*ai you travelled with a Benedictine monk ; and to 
c«»vi0ce you that I am not mistaken I will remind you 
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of the boot you tore when trying it on one momir 
when I was in the room." I perfectly well rcmcmbcre 
the circumstance, and could not but think it strangi 
that at the distance of several sections in a city of half 
a million of people, after a lapse of four years, I should 
engage the same barber. This man had been busy in 
the Revolution, and was then a member of the far-famed 
Jacobin Club. By his advice I put a huge tri-colored 
cockade in my hat and spoke little about politics. 

The Revolution was going on pretty well. No very 
heinous excesses had yet been committed, except the 
massacre of a few unpopular men when the Bastile was 
demolished and the Guards were vanquished at Ver- 
sailles. Nobility had been abolished, on motion, I think, 
of tlie Vicomte de Noaillcs, with whom I became inti- 
mately acquainted in Philadelphia, where he resided for 
eight pr ten years during his exile in the Reign of Ter- 
ror. He was brother to La Fayette's excellent wife, 
and a member of a family of very high rank. Pos- 
sessed of a handsome person and great bravery, he had 
acquired considerable reputation as an officer under 
Rochambeau, particularly at the siege of Yorktown, 
when Comwallis was captured. Most distinctly do I re- 
collect his coming to Boston to embark for France after 
that event, and his answering my childish questions 
about the bXe. of the English general after the capture, 
by telling me that he carried him off behind him on 
horseback. Fond of children, he took delight in amus- 
ing us witli military wonders invented at the moment 
to please us. No amateur in Paris danced so perfectly 
as he did, and at the court-balls he was frequentlv ^^^ 
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partner of Queen Marie Antoinette. It was the custom 
among the young men of &shion who were distinguished 
lor agih'ty in the ball-room to wear shoes with leaden 
soles all the day long when they expected to dance in 
the evening, so that on dressing in light pumps for the 
party they acquired great buoyancy and cut their rM/nr- 
eluUs k sixe like a veritable artist Poor Noailles danced 
rarely in Philadelphia, but he sometimes showed us his 
graceful steps. On one occasion, when teaching the 
Misses Bingham a pas that required a lofty caper, he 
sprained his ankle, and became lame ever after. In the 
beginning of this century he took a commission from 
Bonaparte when First Consul, and joined General Le 
Gere's army at St Domingo. That officer entrusted 
De Nosulles with the defence of Cape Nicholas, a for- 
tress that he held for several months, until the climate 
had killed Le Clerc and most of his army, and the 
negroes obliged him to evacuate it He tlien embarked 
with a few troops on board a small vessel, intending to 
go to the Havana, but when at sea he fell in with a 
British sloop of war. Having no means of defence, he 
proposed to his followers to run alongside of the Eng- 
lishman and carry her by boarding. They agreed to it 
willingly, and De Noailles, putting himself at their head, 
scaled the sides of the ship, and as he reached the deck 
received a mortal wound. It was this gallant nobleman 
who, from a pure love of liberty and equality, moved 
in the National Assembly the abrogation of titled and 
hereditary nobility. 

This truly august assembly held its sessions in the 
riding-school near the Tuileries. Among its members 
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of my acquaintance were La Fayette, De Noailles, and 
my venerable friend, Admiral the Marquis de Vaudreuil, 
of whom I have spoken several times in this book. I 
obtained a ticket of admission, which I did not use, 
having got into the gallery without it I had arrived 
late, and could not get a place, so I had to wait on a 
rough stairway erected for the occasion only, and lead- 
ing to the gallery. Here I was desired to take a seat 
and be patient until some person should come out 
While thus stationed I fell into a conversation witli the 
soldiers on guard, and chatted with them familiarly for 
a quarter of an hour, so that when the door opened tlicy 
good-naturedly admitted me without asking for my 
card. When I entered I found myself in the best place 
in the house, being just behind and above the president, 
and almost within reach of the iar-famcd Mirabeau. 
He was seated close by, acting as one of the four sec- 
retaries. The tribune from which every speaker was 
obliged to address the house was in front, and to 
crown my good fortune there happened to arise just 
as I entered a most interesting discussion. The sub- 
ject was this : The king's aunts, having emigrated with 
an intention to go to Rome, had been arrested near 
the frontier, and a notarial statement of the business 
was sent to the Assembly. The receipt of it occasioned 
a very animated debate, which commenced by the well- 
known Abbe Maurey rushing to tlie tribune, into which 
he entered after a scuffle with several other members, 
who strove to keep him out He had a huge muflf, 
which he shook in the contest, while the president rang 
a bell to keep order. At length he put his foot on the 
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ind darted in. The battle ceased and silence 
sd. The abbe was on the side of the court 
y was fine and his Ulents of the first order, 
mned the arrest as irregular, because the 
had passports, " It is time," said he, " to 
opie that if they claim to be the source oT 
claim to be its reservoir. From us it is dis- 
cording to our judgment, and when n^e have 
by passport the departure of any person, 
r, the people have no business to interfere." 
, therefore, that orders be sent forthwith to 
royal travellers. 

as he had left the tribune Mirabeau rose in 
► leply. It was a privilege the acting secrc- 
if addressing the house without going to the 
beard him very distinctly, on account of his 
by where I stood, yet his voice was husky 
iculation thick ; in short, he spoke as if he 
ling in his mouth. Notwithstanding this, 
he clever arrangement of his words and 
3f his theme that he was listened to with 
ion. He was dressed in powdered hair, and 
■rere over each ear. He was great in cour- 
and vice. He lived but about a year after 
le Abbe Maurey escaped the dangers of the 
and rose to be a cardinal, and I think arch- 
iris, under Bonaparte. He came very near 
c in the beginning of the Revolution, when 
icutcd whom they pleased at the lamp-post 
ed him, they were about hoisting him up, 
ed himself by a bon-moi. "Suppose,** said 



he, " you put me up mstead of the lamp, will you be 
more enlightened T* 

My valet-de-place, Lapicrre, lived near the Tuileries, 
and knew many of the soldiers who mounted guard at 
the gates of that palace. On Sunday he told me that 
if I wished to see the royal femily at their devotions, 
he could get me a seat in the private chapel of the 
castle. I gladly took advantage of his offer, and was 
by his means introduced to the small chapel of the 
royal irsidence. Not many minutes after I had been 
seated, the court entered the galleries. The king, queen, 
the dauphin, his sister, the present Duchess d'Angou- 
Icme, and Monsieur, afterward Louis XVIII., stood in 
the gallery opposite to the altar; the courtiers filled 
the small side-galleries. There happened to be nobody 
in the chapel down stairs except the officiating priest 
with hb attendants, an old woman, and myself. Mass 
lasted perhiq;>s twenty minutes, at the conclusion of 
which the humbled Marie Antoinette took the little 
dauphin in her arms and showed him to me and the 
old woman, who represented on this occasion the sov- 
ereign people. That proud and beautiful lady had been 
so sharply visited by grief that at thirty-six years of 
age her hair was gray. The dauphin, as well as his 
royal parents and relatives, was dressed in plain clothes, 
with a white handkerchief tied a la crioli on his head. 
The king had a velvet suit, and looked very like the 
impression on his coin. His body was in constant 
motion, rolling from side to side while he read his 
prayers. He was lusty and in good health. His 
brother, Monsieur, resembled him very much, and his 
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dau|^iter, the Duchess d'AngouIeme, now so ugly, was 
then a lovely-looking girl of about fourteen. 

P^uis abounds in spongers — ^fellows who are well 
dressed, but live by their wits ; chevaliers d'industrie, 
who never could dine if some flat did not pay for their 
dinner. I had a couple of hangers-on at both my visits 
to the French capital In 179 1 it was a little Irish abbe 
named Maccarty,* who had a knowledge of all that 
was going on in town, and could make himself useful 
I paid the price of a dinner with pleasure now and 
then for the sake of his company, but I do not recol- 
lect his borrowing money of me. His little friendly 
services were always rendered with a readiness and zeal 
characteristic of his countrymen. This abbe brings to 
my mind a visit that I paid to two or three of the monks 
of the College of Sorize who happened to be in Paris. 
Some of them had cast the frock and cowl aside, and 
were dressed in citizens' clothes, availing themselves of 
tiie Revoluoonaiy laws that had emancipated all the 
regular clergy from their monastic servitude; others 
did not think the government competent to give any 
such diqmsation, and continued to wear the convent 
CMtume. The fraternities were all dispersed, however, 
sad the elder monks thrown upon the world in a state 
«C great unwillingness and unhappiness. It was Dom 
Dafaor, I think, upon.whom I called one morning, and 
vhoieceived me in his monk's dress with much kind- 

•HbAIM HMCutr icndend kiaMircekbnled dwiiis lb. Itc«o> 
MiMif LMb XVIIL bf kta contar-i«*olMiamf]r wrilingi aiid •.*• 
■IdUJIaf j,it^ U«w«lMniatTaaloM«.fIrWiparmli 
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ness. Penetrated with sorrow at the events that were 
passing around him. and which were fatal to his worldly 
hopes, he spoke of them in language U»e most dejected. 
Wliilc mournfully holding forUi, a knock was heard at 
the door, and when it opened in came a gayly-drcsscd 
young man. who approached with buoyant step the 
aged and depressed fiithcr. When, after the usual salu- 
totions, I was named to him, he took me by the hand 
with the cordiality of an old acquaintance. On further 
investigation I was greaUy surprised to find one of the 
Benedictine monks of the college in this dandified gcn- 
Ueman. It was the young and handsome Dom Dusau, 
who was now a good Revolutionary citizen. A Dom 
Barrcau of our college was also in Paris. He perished 
in the horrible massacres of the month of September 
of the next year, when the prisoners of the abbey of 
St Germain, of which he was one, were nearly all killed 

by the mob. 

We had in Paris at this period a few Americans, all 
of whom were poor, and anxiously watching the times 
in order to cut in and cany off a slice, either by prey- 
ing upon or administering to the wants of the disordered 
stote. They were in general successful, two or three 
of them becoming rich. At the head of these my 
countrymen I must place the poet Barlow, who lived 
with his amiable wife in the highest story of the quad- 
rangle of the Palais Royale. I frequently visited them 
in the evening to pass away an hour or two at loo, and 
had the pleasure to meet here Mr. and Mrs. Swan of 
Boston, Mr. and Mrs. Blackdon of Connecticut, and a 
Doctor Howell of Pennsylvania. In order to reach the 
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apartment of Mr. Barlow, I was obliged to pass through 
the door of a great gambling establishment that occu- 
pied the floor immediately below his. This door was 
attended by a porter, who kept it locked, so that to get 
admittance I had to announce myself as a visitor to 
Mr. Barlow. A man ought to be cheaply lodged to be 
induced to reside behind such a barrier. The poet's 
poverty consented rather than his will. Barlow was a 
veiy estimable man, and I am happy to say that pros- 
perous circumstances soon removed him from this attic 
prison to comfortable quarters, and a few years after 
lie was enabled to display the suitable magnificence of 
an ambassador in one of the best hotels in the city 
when he represented our republic at Bonaparte's court 
His excellent wife partook of his good-fortune. He 
lost his life in a zealous cfibrt for his country's good, in 
undertaking a journey in winter for the purpose of meet- 
ing Napoleon on his return from the disastrous Russian 
cunpsugn. At Wilna he fell a victim to iatigue.* 

Having lost the fine health that I brought from Lon- 
don, I soon grew tired of Paris. Indeed, it never had 
say charms for me. I greatly preferred the English 
inctropolis, and was anxious to return to it; so, after a 
'csideQce of nearly a month, I found through the means 
^ the Abbe Maccarty a gentleman, a Londoner, who 
^ Soing home, and who agreed to take a postchaise 

^«ft ^t^cv^t^lTt be was on hii way to a conference wiih Napoleon 
^^ihi i^ the iwrpoee of nesocialing a treaty of commerce and in* 
J^^^^^tla^ ^ ^* French ipoliationa, wlien be was uken ill from 
^^p9t^0 €i thm J^mMf, and died Dec as, 181a, at Zarnnwica, a 
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with me to Calais. My travelling-companion was an 
invalid, and so was I ; we therefore arranged our route 
in a way to avoid stopping on the road between break- 
iast and supper by putting a roast capon into the car- 
riage, on which we dined for two days. The day of 
departure having arrived, and being anxious to leave 
Paris we started before breakfast Just as we were 
about losing sight of the steeples I took a last look at 
them, and bade them ferewcll without the remotest 
wish ever to visit them again ; nor has that feeling 
altered from tiiat time to this. 

There was among the ten or twelve Americans m 
London in 1791 a very eccentric man named Browne 
Cutting. Doctor John Browne Cutting he called him- 
self, but where he got his medical diploma I know not 
He'did not pretend to practise medicine, yet " Doctor " 
was his titulir distinction everywhere. He possessed a 
fluency of speech, a vivacityof manner and a boon com- 
panionship that made us all court his society. His 
residence was on a first floor in St James's Square, and 
although without visible means of subsistence he con- 
trived to live very well. He was not supposed to be 
very scrupulous in the use of his invisible means, and by 
one of these he raised a considerable sum and sought 
to make it much larger, but he was detected and foiled. 
The feet was this : We had no public agent in London, 
not even a consul, so that destitute seamen knew not 
where to apply for relief. They were few in number 
and their wants very small ; a pair of shoes and a few 
slops, with now and then a petition for release from im- 
Dicssment were aU the goods they stood in need o£ 
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Cutting undertook to constitute himself American agent, 
and volunteered to supply the sailors who asked for 
succor. Every one knew that tlie doctor was unable to 
make advances, yet he talked daily of the heavy sums 
Jie was disbursing, and to Mr. Thomas Smith of South 
Cafx>lina, a student at the Temple, and to me when we 
^iined together at the Oxford Coffee-house, Cutting 
'^MTOuld repeat the amounts of money he had advanced. 
^^ When shall I get paid," he would ask, " the twenty 
guineas I liave given to those poor sailors?" The 
'V^eiy next day, if we happened to dine together, he would 
^sy out, ''Those forty guineas due me by the govem- 
snent would be very welcome if reimbursed now." In 
a& few days more the advances were swollen to a hun- 
dred pounds. In short, he ended by claiming of the 
government several thousand dollars, and received, as I 
Aualc, two thousand, when Smith, who happened to hear 
^ i^ four or five years after, put the Secretary of State 
^Poo inquiring into the matter; and at tliat late day the 
^^^^ctor was asked for vouchers or the repayment of the 
^'^^^^Hcy. The vouchers, he said, could never be obtained 
"''^^'Vki wandering sailors, and the money he would not 
'^^rn.* A suit ensued that, I believe, was never pros- 
^^ted to triaL It was notoriously an imposition, which 



*C«itlii{;'i cUin b Id fertli tnd jiitMed in hii ptinphlet entitled 
^«flr mtd Okwnmiimt jmUfyimg iJke CUimt 0/ JMm Brnvm* Cttfiittg, 
'^^^f^ tf iki UmUed Stmta^ tigaimti Ike Untied Siaieu in m Utier mtt* 
^^^9itH9iJk€ SetrHmiy 0/ Siaie, PhiMtipkU^ Deeemher, 1795. Hit 
^'^'^cccding icemt to have been to borrow money from hit friends, pay 
mmUI Mimt to laiion and otben, and then represent Iiimself to bavt 
cxpCMt, ctpeciaUy In tbe way of paying bribes and 
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Cutting's conduct made evident to Smith and me in 
London, where both of us took notice of it ; but the 
government deserved to lose the money for not keeping 
itself represented at the British court 

On the 1 2th of March,. 1791, 1 bade adieu to London, 
and came to Gravcsend in a postchaisc and four in com- 
pany with Captain James Scott, who commanded the 
ship Neptune, in which I was to return home. That 
vessel was at anchor in the Thames, and after dining at 
Gravesend wc went on board and fell down tlie river. 
Adverse winds detained us in thel Downs opposite to 
Deal fourteen days, during which more than a hundred 
sail of merchantmen had collected. Several times the 
whole fleet was induced by a flattering change of wind 
to get under weigh, when the sight of so many ships, 
many of them large Indiamen, unfurling their sails and 
heaving tlie anchor simultaneously, was uncommonly 
fine. Yet were they baffled, and after striving in vain to 
double the South Foreland obliged to return to their 
moorings. At length a propitious breeze put us to sea, 
and carried us pretty well along the southern shore of 
England, when it ceased I took advantage of the calm 
to board a French fishing-boat occupied in taking 
mackerel with a seine, and this in the open sea out of 
sight of land. I gave them a dollar for six dozen fine 
fresh mackerel that would have been worth six times as 
much in the London market This was about the first 
of April, and earlier by a month than they are to be 
found on the coast of the United States, and where they 
are not at all esteemed or thought fit for the table until 
the month of June. It seems that in the natural history 
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this fish they are led across the Atlantic by instinct 
d without eyesight, so that when they begin their 
ntial course at the Floridas and travel north, they have 
ilm over the eye which prevents them from seeking 
Kcient nourishment, and keeps them poor. Thus, 
en caught oflTthe Gipes of the Delaware in May and 
Night to the Philadelphia market they are not con- 
ercd a delicacy, but in June this film ialls oflT and 
tores them to sight, about which time they reach 
ston Bay. There they can see to find their food, and 
«e they become (at and delicious, so that the very 
msive mackerel-fishery of that bay and the coasts 
tbcr north has obtained a great name and is propor- 
nally flourishing. 

)ur voyage was tedious, owing to head winds and 

dull sailing of our ship, heavily laden with a cargo 

sd at eighty thousand pounds sterling — so tedious, 

d, that we met near tlie Banks of Newfoundland 

I 00 her way to England that left Bristol at the 

time that we sailed from London ; she had been 

r York, discharged and reloaded, and was thir- 

ys out on her return voyage. She warned us to 

t for icebergs, many of which we saw the next 

t length, on the 25th of May, we entered the 

^ Boston, after a passage of seventy-five days. 

leoed to be election day, and Mr. and Mrs. 

ve a great dinner. The party had just left 

nd walked out On the wharf I met one of 

rrt Hallowell, lather of Admiral Hallowell, 

it Nelson. He told me that my fiither, 

bmily \irere on a tour of pleasure to Phila* 
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delphia, and invited me to accompany him back to Mr. 
Jeflrey's. On our way ^e met the justly-celebrated 
Fisher Ames, who inquired with great eagerness for 
French news. At Mr. Jeffrey's I met with all the as- 
sociates of our fiunily, and once more trod the soil of 
my dear native town. 
It 
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CHAPTER V. 

te 1791.— A ShimUx Jottrnejr.— a Theiar* In Borton.— Suited 
fai BosiBtM.— Dtbblinc in Slockft.— Unjiiit Taxation in BoMon.— 
ReoMyval to Philadelphia.— Society in Philadelphia.— General Wash- 
iagton'fl Style.— Tradefmen.—Eccentric Characters In Borton.— 
Jaacs Allen.— Mrs. Smith.- Fiederlck Rhone.— The Yellow Fever 
in Fhihidelphia.— A Well-prophesied Death.— Conercss.—Talley- 
fMd^Volney^De Noailles.— Walking Stewart.— Baring.-The 
Binghans and their Stylt.— Morris.— CobbeiL-<aayton.— General 
Knox.— Hamilton. 

BOSTON was very nearly stationaiy. She had not 
yet felt the impetus which the French Revolu- 
tion was destined to give to her trade, in common with 
that of the whole Union, and enable her to remodel 
the town and convert her wooden houses into incom- 
bustible palaces and treble her population. She had 
not yet recovered from the effects of the long civil war. 
Her tnliabitants, numbering only eighteen thousand, 
were unemployed — so much so that several gentlemen 
who associated for the purpose of building three ships 
had solely in view the occupation of the carpenters and 
tffadespeople. When these ships were finished they were 
sold at twenty-five per cent under their cost, and the sub- 
scribers to the benevolent association, of which my 
fither was one, bore the loss. The town under these 
circumstances contained of course a good many loose 
characters, who preyed upon the conmiunity. A fellow 
\n 



was seized one night in the act of robbing and attempt- 
ing murder on the Common, not far from our house. 
He was carried to prison, and turned out to be a rogue 
who had that very day taken a pair of silver buckles 
from the shoes of my little brother Charles, whom he 
had found playing near the Mall. The thief was ex- 
ecuted About the same time a servant-maid in our 
iamily was afflicted with the toothache and unable to 
sleep. Her bed was in tlie nursery with the children, 
and while seated on it at midnight in great agony, with 
her eyes directed toward an entry that communicated 
with my sisters' room, she saw the woolly head of a 
negro who was creeping on all fours out of their bed- 
chamber. She gave a sudden shriek that woke my 
eldest sister, who saw the villain get out of tlie window 
close by her. It was in hot weather, and the garden 
steps were found standing under this open window, 
placed there by the black man. 

In the course of a few days I received letters from 
my father, informing me of his intention to be at Wor- 
cester on the next Sunday evening, and inviting me to 
meet him there. I accordingly set off on the morning 
of that day in a sulky, and dined about twenty-five miles 
from Boston. At dinner the landlady or some of the 
family told me that if I attempted to travel in that sec- 
tion of the country, the deacons or wardens of the puri- 
tanical meeting-houses would arrest me. Desirous of 
avoiding any interruption in my journey, and anxious 
to embrace my parents that evening, I thought best to 
take some precautions against an arrest, and determined 
to try what could be done under the assumed character 
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iughter were suited by their dispositions and station 
the fashionable world to introduce her into Uie best 

in America. 

The seveie, gloomy, puritanical spirit that had gov« 

New England since the days of our Pilgrim fore« 

was gradually giving way in the principal towns, 

I^rafticularly in Boston, and the younger part of the 

^^^Mnmunity made a successful efibrt to get the law against 

t^hcatrical exhibitions repealed. An Englishman named 

iVawell had been reciting and singing at Concert Hall 

some months with deserved applause. He was an 

of considerable talents, and became subsequently 

^^^c manager of the first regular theatre. But before 

^vub could be procured for the erection of a permanent 

^^fioe a wooden shed of the rudest construction was 

^^Milt in a dirty alley called Board Alley, I think,* and 

>"^iining from Trinity church in Summer street to Milk 

'^reet Here, amidst mud and livery-stables, a parcel 

^^ young men met (no women attended) to see farces 

^>Kl pantomimes performed. I went there often, and 

S^neradly laughed most heartily. The hmui on one 

^^ccasion, I remember, was greatly amused. The play 

a melodrama, and required the introduction of 

wild animals, who were hunted with great spirit 

^^ die bipeds. Guns were cracking away in all direc* 

^Hhis, and the scene was full of animation. The beasts 

^ Boflfd AHcj b the prcfent Hawkjr street The Imilding ucd by 
^wcO b ebcwlicre oUlcd a fltable fitted for tlie purpose. Plays were 
''^aal, and Gofcraor Hancock called the attention of the legUlatare to 
"'^ farfrartion of the laws. Sheriff Allen arrested one of the performert 
^ Ike stage, whkh led lo a row and an end to the evening's perfotm* 
Tke kw, howtftr , was repealed in a few nKNUhs. 
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of the forest were personated by lads of the town, hired 
for the occasion. Among these was a negro boy be- 
longing to Doctor Jarvis, whose part was that of a black 
bear. Cuflfy, equipt in the shaggy costume of Bruin, 
danced and hugged to admiration in a contest with a 
hunter, and might have remained master of the field had 
not another sportsman come to the hunter's aid. See- 
ing how equivocal the battle stood, this newcomer took 
good aim at the bear's hind quarters and discharged 
his piece. Bruin made a spring to the side scene and 
fell. There he lay kicking amid a thunder of applause, 
and wc all agreed that he died very well and very 
naturally. He was hauled out of sight, and the next 
morning we learned that he was extremely ill, having 
been severely wounded by the wad on the preceding 
evening. These gauchcries occurred often, and were 
not to be wondered at among a people in an incipient 
stage of playhouse amusement 

Soon after my arrival from London in 1791, although 
I was but twenty years old, my father gave me in cash 
ten thousand dollars, and told me to commence mer- 
chant with that sum as capital, advising me to be 
cautious, and to be satisfied if at the end of a year my 
profits amounted to no more than the interest of the 
money. Upon this I rebuilt a decayed store on Long 
Wharf, No. 37, with wooden materials, the whole wharf 
having on it about seventy stores, all of wood, and re- 
ceived almost immediately after the consignment of a 
ship and cargo from London, sent to me by my friend 
Ward Nicholas Boylston. This and a good deal of 
other business occupied me profitably enough ; but as 
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entertaioed there with universal kindness and hospi- 
tality. Orders were therefore given to purchase the 
house then numbered 321 High stieet* It was of 
modem construction, with loify ceilings; a front of 
thirty feet; a deep lot with coach-house and stables in 
the rear, and a carriage-way into Filbert street For 
this property my father paid eleven thousand dollars, 
and as soon as the purchase was made he transplanted 
his fiunily for ever from his native town to the beautiful 
city of Philadelphia. This event was forced upon him, 
but neither he nor my mother ever regretted the re- 
moval, notwithstanding he lost fiffy thousand dollars on 
the sale of his house and gardens, which he sold to my 
uncle Andrews for eight thousand five hundred dollars, 
who resold them for about sixty thousand The whole 
of our taxes in Philadelphia were fifty-five dollars, being 
just about the amount of the Boston collector's com- 
missions on my Other's taxes in that town. 

They left Boston in September, 1792, and I followed 
them in December. The city was all alive, and a round 
of entertainments was kept up by the following &milies : 
Robert Morris, William Bingham, John Ross, Henry 

• In the PkUUil^im DinHtry of 1793 and 1794 Um Mune of Mr. 
Breck, Sr., appears at •* scntlcroan, No. ^ii Higk Mraet" la that of 
1795, which it arranged bjr ttrectt, No. 331 it dctcribed at wett of 
Eighth Mrect, and Mr. Brcck it ttjled ** a merdiant.'* A note in Mr. 
Samuel Breck't handwriting upon one of Biich't plates, giving a view 
of •' High ttreet from Ninth tCreet," it at Ibllowt 1 ^ The middle howt 
with green blindt on the left belonged to S. Brack, m$ lather, wh» ra- 
tided then man/ yeart. It wat large, modem and convenient, and I 
told it for my mother in iSio for tixteen thontand kf% hundred dol« 
lais. The honte adjoining beioiiged to onr fiunily, and wat loM lor 
nine thontand doUais,*' 
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Hill, Thomas Moore, Walter Stewart, Governor Thomas 
Mifflin, Ex-Gov. John Pcnn, Samuel Powel, Benjamin 
Chew, Phineas Bond, Thomas Ketland, Pierce Butler, 
Langton Smith, General Knox, Samuel Breck, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, etc Besides these. General Wash- 
ington, who was President of the United States, and 
John Adams, ?/ho was Vice-President, saw a great 'deal 
of company. Philadelphia contained then about fifty 
thousand inhabitants, and a much larger society of 
elegant and fiishionable and stylish people, than at the 
present day (January, 1842), with its two hundred and 
seventy thousand souls in city and county. There was 
more attention paid then to the dress of servants and 
general appearance of equipages. Dinners were got up , 
in elegance and good taste. Besides Bingham and Mor- ' 
ris and the President, who had French cooks, as well as 
most of the foreign ministers, there was a most admi- 
fable artist by the name of Marinot, who supplied the 
taWes of private gentlemen when they entertained, with 
all that the most refined gourmands could desire. 

General Washington had a stud of twelve or fourteen 
horses, and occasionally rode out to take the air with 
m honea to his coach, and always two footmen behind 
his carriage.* He knew how to maintain the dignity 

♦Tbt coadi. Mid by lonie to have been givea him by LouU XVI., 
«id by ocben to have been Governor Penn'i, was «<creAm^1ored, 
ClolMilnr in ihape, and capaciovt within} oniamented in the French 
Hylc; with cnpidt tuppoiting festoons, and wreaths of flowera, emble* 
watica lly arran ged aiong the panel-work ; the figures and flowers beau- 
tifnUy covered with 6ne glass, very white and daisling to the eye of 
yvMh and sluplicily in rach mmtn.*'^fy4Uim^iAmm4Ut0fPJki/adiU 
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of his station* None of his successors, except the elder 
Adams, has placed a proper value on a certain degree 
of display that seems suitable for the chief magistrate of 
a great nation. I do not mean pageantry, but the decent 
exterior of a well-bred gentleman. The good sense of 
my fellow-citizens prevents their being dazzled by a 
showy equipage, yet they are willing to see their Presi- 
dent so accompanied as to be distinguishable from 
the common herd. That levelling philosopher, Jeffer- 
son, was the first President who broke down all decorum 
and put himself when abroad upon a footing with the 
plainest former of Virginia. I say " when abroad," be- 
cause in his family he lived luxuriously, and was (as- 
tidious in the choice of his company. But when he 
%vanted to catch the applause of the vulgar— with whom, 
however, he was too proud to associate — he would ride 
out without a servant and hitch his pacing nag to the 
railing of the Presidential palace. Madison and Monroe 
followed this slovenly example, and became careless 
about the appearance of the grounds around the White 
House, suffering the posts that supported the chains to 
lie broken on the ground from year to year, which a 
servant could have mended for a few cents, and in the 
true slave-holding planter style gathered up the sum- 
mer grass in the lot that surrounds that beautiful man- 
sion into stacks immediately under the drawing-room 
windows. This house was, and is always, splendidly 
furnished at public expense, and immense sums have 
been spent upon the building and grounds, but it is like 
throwing pearls before swine to ornament a dwelling for 
people who want taste to keep it in order. 
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The tiadesmen in 1792 were more expeditious in their 
work than in 183 1. Lhad an instance of it when on a 
tnwsicnt visit to Philadelphia about that time. A gentle- 
inan mvited mc to a party that required a new suit of 
clothes. I went to a tailor who hved opposite to my 
Jodgings at eight o'clock in the morning, and told him 
I wanted a full suit for four o'clock that afternoon. He 
«id he was unwell and had just been bled, but that I 
should have it I was accordingly measured, and in 
eight hours the clothes were ready. 

As I am now at the period of my narrative (1702) 

^•f^ , t ^'^" ^^ '^'^"^^ '"y residence to 
«iiladelphia, I may say a few words of some of the 

eoccntnc characters left there. To begin with James 

r cf ";. ., "^"^ '^''" connected, brother to the sheriff 
of Suffolk, and a poet of considerable merit, who wrote 
haraoniously, particularly when inspired by the West 

u ^' '"^'' ""^ ^^ lemon-juice ; they did more 
than a^l the fountains of Helicon, which he seldom 
courted. Some of his poems, repeated to me by him- 
•elf from manuscript and from memoiy, were exceed- 
mgly pleasing. I heard them generally over a glass of 
wine^and could not have criticised them severely had 
I been competent so to do. Mr. Allen affected the ap- 
pearance of a ragged and slovenly Grub-street poet* 

^JT IJ?""' ^^ ^"^ '^""^^ *" ^«^" ^o"t his 
knuckles. His conversation was polished, fluent and 

vciy amusing. Once a week a Pistareen Club met at 

J*« W i. ch^acteriied .. Indolent. c«l«. of fiune. ami one w2 
« led IW aoiitlm. enr life of a Uchelor." 
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his house, at which no individual could spend more 
than twenty cents. The members consisted of the first 
people of the town, and a more witty, smart and intel- 
lectually refined association could nowhere be met in the 
Union. The small stone house near Beacon Hill where 
they assembled was long celebrated for the conviviality 
and rich humor of those who frequented it James was 
a meny fellow and fond of fun, especially when half-seas 
over. One summer afternoon, when pretty well primed, 
he was passing along tlie fence of the old workhouse, 
and saw a man in a stooping attitude peeping into the 
yard through a knot-hole. The day was warm ; tlie 
man's trousers adhered tightly to him just under his 
roundabout ; the temptation to give a slap was more 
than James could resist He swung his hand in the air 
and left the print of his fingers on the man's posterior. 
Quick as thought, the fellow, who had a case-bottle of 
rum under his jacket, turned round and broke it over 
James's head. The wound was dreadful, and our poet, 
leaving tlie field as soon as possible, hastened to the 
house of the celebrated Doctor Charles Jarvis. who told 
Mr. Allen that his joke had ended in a fractured skull. 
And so it turned out The balmy rum mitigated the 
evil, no doubt, but it was a long time before he recov- 
ered. 

Another original was Mrs. Smith, wife of Abiel. 
Smith. Mr. Smith, who had come by his wife rather 
strangely, was a rich man, well educated, being a grad- 
uate of Gimbridge in 1764, and left to that college for 
a professorship of the French and Spanish languages 
ten thousand dollars of United States six per cent stock 
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and twenty thousand dollars of three per cent There 
had been a degree of trading smartness in Mrs. Smith 
that made her a valuable partner to Abiel when he was 
in business as a storekeeper, I think, in some country 
town. There he married her, supposing her to be a 
widow. After living with her six or seven years, her 
first husband, who was believed to be dead, made his 
appearance and claimed his rib. But she was indis- 
posed to leave Mr.. Smith, who was an amiable man, 
and with whom she lived very happily ; so a sum of 
money was offered to the claimant, and a deed of relin- 
quishment and conveyance signed by him for the con- 
sideration of one thousand dollars. Not long after the 
Smiths removed to Boston. Having an ample fortune, 
and being desirous, to introduce herself into the best 
company, Mrs. Smith gave balls and suppers at short 
intervab of time during tlie gay season for several 
years. Her style of entertaining was profuse rather 
than refined, and her costume almost a caricature of 
the fiishions of the day, so that her guests, who were 
numerous, made themselves merry at her queer appear- 
ance and inelegant entertainments. I was often at her 
parties, and have not to reproach myself for joining the 
mockers; on the contrary, I always paid Mrs. Smith 
suitable attention, and danced with her at her own 
house and at the public assembly. 

One other person, who then resided in Boston and 
has since become distinguished in Philadelphia, I shall 
mention here. His name was Kohne. He was German 
by birth, look and manners. He delighted in exhibit- 
ing his fine horse, and making him caper, champ and 
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caracole according to the rules of the European manige. 
It was on our return from a country inn at Dorchester, 
where the young men assembled to play tenpins (nine- 
pins being forbidden by act of legislature), that we used 
to admire the fine horse and good horsemanship of Mr, 
Kohne. He subsequently removed to Charleston, South 
Carolina, and made a large fortune in commerce, and 
then fixed himself permanently in Philadelphia, occu- 
pying splendid town and country houses. Frederick 
Kohne died in that city in May, 1829. leaving four 
hundred thousand dollars in legacies to religious and 
charitable societies in Philadelphia and Charieston, be- 
sides providing liberally for some relations in Germany, 
his house-servants and the poor of his neighborhood. 

I had scarcely become settled in Philadelphia when 
in July, 1793, the yellow fever broke out, and, spread- 
ing rapidly in August, obliged all the citizens who could 
remove to seek safety in the country. My father took 
his family to Bristol on the Delaware, and in the last 
of August I followed him. Having engaged in com- 
merce, and having a ship at the wharf loading for Liv- 
erpool, I was compelled to return to the city on the 8th 
of September, and spend the 9th there. My business 
took me down to the Swedes' church and up Front 
street to Walnut street wharf, where I had my counting- 
house. Everything looked gloomy, and forty-five deaths 
were reported for the 9th. In the afternoon, when I was 
about returning to the country, I passed by the lodg- 
ings of the Vicomte de Noailles, who had fled from 
the Revolutionists of France. He was standing at the 
door, and calling to me, asked me what I was doing in 
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lie did not think so, for he displayed it with pride and 
^lelight His companion, Beaumais, had a similar habit, 
moA shortly after they explored the forests of the in- 
terior with their rifle-guns and hunting-shirts. 

Vohiey was a timid, peevish, sour-tempered man. I 
^iccompsmied him in a long walk on one occasion, when 
lie entertained me with his hairbreadth escapes from 
tiie rapacity of the Mamelukes of Egypt Tliey were 
liis terror, and easily laid him under contribution. 
Sometimes they would gallop after him, even at the very 
sates of Guro, and oblige the affrighted Frank to re- 
<leem himself from fancied danger by throwing behind 
liim a handful of silver while he fled from them at full 
speed This solicitous care of Number One showed 
itself when he was in the United States. Being on 
board a sloop on Lake Erie, he was overtaken by a 
storm. Thinking himself in danger, he cautioned the 
master to have a care how he navigated the vessel, for it 
contained the celebrated Volney, and he would have 
him punished by the President if he did not conduct 
himself with prudence. This story was current at the 
time, and generally believed. General Washington, 
who hated free-thinkers, was of course not very much 
disposed to caress Volney, and indeed, as President, had 
declined to notice the French emigrants. Volney, how- 
ever, paki him a visit at Mount Vernon, where he was 
received bon gri, taalgri, and entertained with the usual 
kindness shown to strangers. When about to depart he 
asked the general for a circular letter that might pro- 
cure him aid and attention on the long tour he was about 
oommencing. Washington wrote a few lines, which 
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Volney considered, it was said, either equivocal praise 
or 'much too feeble for his exalted merit, hence the 
degrading manner in which he speaks of that superia- 
tively great man. As well as I remember, the note was 
in substance thus : " Monsieur Volney, who has be* 
come so celebrated by his works, need only be named 
in order to be known in whatever part of the United 
States he may travel." He affected to entertain senti- 
ments, of republicanism of a much purer character than 
those which governed the first John Adams, successor 
to Washington, and ceased to attend my father's soirees 
because he saw there none but Adamites, as he called 
the Federalists of 1798. Meeting him one day, my 
fiither inquired the cause of his estrangement He cast 
at that worthy parent an angry look, and morosely 
remarked that he chose to keep aloof from the enemies 
of French freedom. 

De Noailles had been in America with Rochambeau, 
and was always upon terms of familiar friendship with 
our fiunily. His sister married La Fayette, and that 
alliance was a passport for the viscount here. His form 
was perfect ; a fine &ce ; tall, graceful, the first amateur 
dancer of the age, and possessed of very pleasing man- 
ners, he was a general favorite. He had secured a small 
fragment of his fortune when the Revolution made a 
wreck of every one's property, with which he became a 
trader and speculator. It was amusing to see the spirit 
with which he embraced this new avocation, so foreign 
from the pursuits of his former life, whether considered 
as a militaiy man or a courtier. Every day at the coffee- 
house, or exchange, where the merchants met, that ex- 
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remained several weeks, I wiM introduced to him. The 
burden of his song, if I may so express myself, was the 
perfectibility^ as he called it, of the human species. He 
was looked upon as a man full of visionary notions, and 
a little out of his head. He did not create much noise 
or attention, and people rather laughed at him. He 
composed a book full of metaphysics, such as : " The 
human body emits every hour half a pound of matter 
from its mode, which, dispersed over a great extent of 
space, must attach itself to millions of beings, and par* 
ticipate of their sensations, without any consequence 
from the interruption of memory, by transmuting from 
the human body into all surrounding being. This &ct 
teaches man how great his interest in the whole and how 
little in the part of self He was in England when 
Hastings was tried, and speaking on that subject he 
said, " That to try Warren Hastings by the narrow rule 
of meum and tuum was like bringing Alexander the 
Great to a quarter sessions." * 

Alexander Baring resided in Philadelphia about this 
time. He married the eldest daughter of William 
Bingham, a millionaire who lived in the most showy 
style of any American. The forms at his house were 
not suited to our manners. I was often at his parties, 
at which each guest was announced ; first, at the en- 
trance-door his name was called aloud, and taken up by 
a servant on the stairs, who passed it on to the man in 

* An interesting account of Walking Stewart will be ftraad in the 
twenty-fint chapter of De Quincey't IMermrf Jteminiuenta. In an« 

other place, ander the head of •« A Peripatetic Philoeopher," Dc Qninccy 
giYCi farther notice of thte eoceatric character* 
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its politics^ but, being conducted with extraordinaiy 
spirit and ability, was widely circulated. It was ran- 
corous and malignant in the extreme against the French 
Revolution and all the enemies of England. The* bit- 
terness and insolence of his pen in periodical pamphlets, 
as well as in his journal, kept the public in a feverish 
condition. The hatred engendered by the long contest 
for an independence against England was not at all 
abated, notwithstanding the lapse of ten years since 
peace took place, so that the foaming rage of this 
avowed Englishman, who affected to despise us and 
our institutions, and ridiculed with surprising dexterity 
most of the leading men of the nation, helped to widen 
a breach which threatened to end in open war. The 
English flag was not safe in our river, and when it ap- 
peared there was generally the occasion of disturbance 
which required the influence of government to quiet 

This extraordinaiy man carried on his bookselling 
business in association with his literary labors to good 
profit He married, and maintained a iamily of children 
in decent style; but, pushing his libellous warfare be- 
yond endurance. Doctor Rush brought him before a 
jury, who gave damages that broke him up. He was 
condemned to pay five thousand dollars and costs. 
Such was his popularity, however, among his English 
friends here, in Canada and'in England, that he soon col- 
lected that sum and paid it to the doctor. But it drove 
him from Philadelphia, first to New York, and then to 
England, where Pitt and his colleagues received him with 
open arms, and inunediately set him to work as an adjunct 
vindicator of their measures. G)bbett, however, was of a 
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the side of General Wharton, who is the president 
Toward the end of the day the wine was out " We 
want more wine/* said the general, turning to one of 
the young members ; " please to call John," " If you 
want more wine/' said the judge, ** you had better call 
for the demijohn." 

When the whole town was volunteering to work 
upon the fortifications to the westward of the Schuyl- 
kill, and the enemy was shortly expected, the judge 
met a party of his acquaintance with intrenching-toob 
upon their shoulders. "Ah, gentleman," said he, 
"qiades are trumps to-day, but clubs may turn up 
to-morrow. 

A gentleman by the name of Vaux happened to be 
stopped by two footpads near Philadelphia, but having 
no money about him, they let him pass. Three days 
after, the judge's son, in company with another gentle- 
man, was stopped by the same villains and robbed of 
a gold watch and forty dollars in money. When the 
judge heard of it, ** Ah I" he exclaimed, ^ I knew too 
well the luck of my family to suppose it would be with 
one of its members as it was the other day — Vox et 
freierea niAU'* 

On some occasion a very fat and a very slim man 

stood at the entrance of a door into which the judge 

wished to pass. He stopped a moment for them to 

goakc way, but perceiving they were not inclined to 

fpcfVCp and being urged by the master of the house 



down the river Bear Rambo'i Rock, oppoMte Bartram'i 
J>p<« «i ct l Gftrdcm. Very recoitlj the Sute hat again icawvtd, 
al Ibt Bondi of Ibt Winakidion. 
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to come in, he pushed on between them, exclaiming, 
" Here I go, then, through thick and thin." 

A lawyer engaged in a cause before the judge tor- 
mented a poor German witness so much with questions 
that the old man declared he was so exhausted he must 
have a glass of water before he could say anything 
more. " There," said the judge to the teasing lawyer, 
" I think you must have done with that witness now, 
for you've pumped him dry." 

Mr. P. A. Browne, who had lately been dismissed 
from the office of deputy attorney-general, which he 
had filled for some years, was using tlie technical 
phrases of a public prosecutor to a person in com- 
pany with the judge. ** You see/' he explained, " the 
habit sticks by me." " Yes, yts^' said Peters, •' you are 
like the clapper of a bell, that keeps wagging after it 
has done sounding." 

The Marquis De Valaoy. 

yan. 18, 1 8 14.— Almost all the French officers who 
fought in our army under Washington carried with 
them on their return home that love of liberty which 
was so predominant here. They became, to a man, the 
friends of a reform in France, and many who had not 
visited this country entertained a still more enthusiastic 
longing for a change. Their desire to taste the delights 
of freedom was extravagant— it was irrational. Men in 
affluence, without grievances, became so enamored of 
its charms that they readily sacrificed to them their 
fortunes, friends and families. Undoubtedly, some of 
the louder-toned worshippers of the celestial goddess 
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Txise they were traversing the capacious harbor of Brest, 
and their vessel was not in sight. In this state of ex- 
treme anxiety, afraid to land, yet in danger of perishing 
at sea, they resolved to penetrate to the ocean, where 
it was possible their ship might be waiting. Toward 
noon they doubled the last point of land and saw a 
vessel lying off and on. They approached ; it was the 
one they sought They ascended her sides, and in a 
moment were in her little cabin. The captain, who was 
a foithful Scot, explained the cause of his delay per- 
fectly to their satislaction. He left port in the night 
with a convoy, and as his vessel sailed fast he had con- 
trived to let it pass ahead, so that he might take in his 
passengers in safety, for which purpose he had returned. 
The convoy sailed later than was expected, and pre- 
vented his sending his boat to the beach. Tiie fugi- 
tives took leave of their friends the merchants, who 
recommended them warmly to the captain, and all sails 
were spread to overtake the convoy. 

Meantime, the grand fleet of twenty-two sail of the 
line and fifteen frigates hove in sight They had left 
Brest two days before, and darkened the horizon. It 
was necessary to pass through this formidable arma- 
ment, and it seemed impossible that some of the depu- 
ties should not be recognized by its officers if they saw 
fit to visit their vessel. They were aware of their dan- 
ger, and were prepared with a remedy. Do Valady 
and the rest lay at full length on the cabin floor with 
their pistols cocked, determined to perish by their own 
hands ratlier than be taken alive. It was enjoined on 
each captain in the public service to keep a sharp look- 
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out for them. The honest Scot was on deck with his 
trumpet in his hand, ready to deny their being on 
board. Four hundred livres distributed among the crew 
ensured their discretion. Tlicy arrived in the midst of 
the fleet, and not a question was asked. The next day 
they perceived the frigate with which the vessel left 
Brest bearing down upon them. As soon as she came 
within hail they received through a speaking-trumpet 
the alarming interrogation, "Whence come you?" 
" From Brest," answered the captain. This produced 
the ominous remark, " You arc a long way astern ; " to 
which the captain replied, "Wc have made as much 
haste as we could," " Your vessel is a very bad sailor, 
then," was retorted, not very civilly, In answer to this 
nothing was said. At length the thundering question 
came, " Have you any passengers aboard ? " The hear- 
ty Scot made the air ring with a bold " No 1 " On 
this the frigate's boat was hoisted out It was now a 
critical moment for the persecuted De Valady and his 
colleagues. They threw overboard such papers as 
could involve their friends on shore, cocked their pis- 
tols, placed them in their mouths and waited the event 
The boat's arrival required not tlicsc melancholy prep- 
arations; it came merely to fetch a hawser for the 
frigate to take their vessel in tow till it should come up 
with the merchant fleet ; and it was not one of the least 
whimsical adventures of this voyage, remarks Louvet, 
to see themselves thus protected by a vessel which was 
particularly prepared for their destruction. 

In another day they sailed up the Garonne, passed 
the guard-ships in a boat and landed at Bee d' Amber/. 
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tremc anxiety. For forty-eight hours poor De Valady 
and his companions had been deprived of all nourish- 
ment The coarse fare and poor wine which they had 
occasionally picked up were now no longer served to 
thenL The extreme lassitude, dreadful headache, fre- 
quent fitintings, burning thirst and general agony ex- 
perienced in this long interval of fasting are indescriba- 
ble. Their courage (ailed them. Barbaroux and Louvet 
confessed that they had not fortitude to bear with life, 
and were resolved that that hour should be the last, 
whilst De Valady, poor De Valady I acknowledged to 
them that he dared not die. 

Witliout consolation, without a prospect of relief, 
Barbaroux and Louvet grasped their pistols and look- 
ing at each other expressed by a languid smile and in 
profound silence the horrid meaning of this act Their 
hands were pressed together with convulsive fury. The 
moment of despondence was come; the signal of death 
was on the point of being given, when De Valady, at- 
tentive to the motions, cried, " Barbaroux, you have yet 
a mother I — Louvet, think on your incomparable wife I" 
Like a talisman these words converted their rage into 
tenderness ; their weapons dropped from their hands ; 
their enfeebled bodies bent toward each other; they 
mingled their tears together. 

They were suddenly roused by the sound of heavy 
thunder. It was past ten at night, and all the people 
of the farmhouse were presumed to be asleep. The 
lightning still flashed, the thunder was retiring, when 
voices were heard speaking in whispers below. Soon 
after a man came up the ladder. It was one of their 
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confidants. They asked him for food. " Talk not of 
food," said he roughly, " but come down at once." His 
altered tone persuaded them that they were betrayed 
De Valady's mortal anxiety at the idea of death preyed 
afresh upon his broken spirits as he heard Barbaroux 
whisper to Louvet "that they should not take him 
alive." These two unhappy men had again recourse 
to their pistols. Unable to follow their example, yet 
imagining the fatal hour arrived, he faintly said to tliem, 
"Alas, then, we must die I" and taking them by the 
hand he added, " O my friends I are you going to leave 
rte ?" At no moment in their wanderings, says Louvet, 
did death seem so near as on this dreadful night 

The man repeated his orders for them to descend. 
I' Citizen," said Louvet, " we are far from desiring to 
involve you in any trouble, yet do not think to draw 
us into a snare. We certainly shall not go down until 
the cure or some of his family appear, or you frankly 
tell us what you want" The people in the farmhouse 
had heard them in the hayloft, and had hinted their 
suspicions. The cure, ever on the watch, was anxious 
for their removal, yet he hesitated. The men to whom 
the bam belonged became uneasy. Their lives and 
their all were at stake. Timid and vexed at the delay 
and danger, they had taken upon themselves to dis- 
lodge tlie fugitives. A kinsman of the cure's was sent 
for, and arrived before the fugitives would trust them- 
selves below. The storm continued ; the thunder had 
ceased, but the rain fell in torrents and the wind blew 
cold fh)m the south. After suffocating with heat for 
three extremely warm days, they were driven from the 
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did me the fiivor to trace the route he had just taken on 
a map that hung in his room, and told nie that they 
managed veiy well along the road, taking care of them- 
selves at the taverns, and leaving their horses to be 
groomed by the only servant they had with them, 
•• We could have done very well without any servant," he 
said, " and took one entirely for the sake of the horses/' 
These distinguished exiles afterward descended the 
Mississippi, and went to the Havana, and from thence 
to Cadiz, and subsequently, having made their peace 
with the brother of Louis XVI., the present king, Louis 
Philippe, each married a princess of the reigning Bour- 
bons at Naples. 

Joseph Bonaparte. 

April 20, 1 8 16.— Yesterday, as we were going to 
Belmont, my neighbor. Farmer Bones, informed me 
that the ex-king of Spain, Joseph Bonaparte, had hired 
Landsdowne House * for one year— that he had been 
in his company in the morning, and found him a veiy 
plain, agreeible man. 

April 21.— Farmer Bones, who keeps the key of 
Landsdowne House, had another opportunity of seeing 
Joseph to-day, and ventured even to ask him into his 
house to take a drink of cider. Joseph went in, took 
a chair, and after drinking praised it much, inquiring 
where Bones bought it Bones, who is a good-natured, 
iree-spoken man, told him that in America farmers made 
their own cider, and if it was good, so much the better ; 
if bad, it must be swallowed by them. Just like the 

* Btkmgiiig to the Bingham fuBU/. 
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government made by the Americans : if honestly ad- 
ministered, they were contented and happy ; if other- 
wise, they must wait patiently and endure it until the 
constitutional time of changing its officers. This was 
interpreted to Joseph, and seemed 1 to amuse him. 

Septa9iicri, 18 17. — I met Mi^ Julia Rush, daughter 
of the late Dr. Rush, at the Woodlands. She is beauti- 
ful, young, modest and intelligent She dined at Joseph 
Bonaparte's not long since, or rather took a second din- 
ner, for the ex-king*s hours are breakfast at eleven o'clock 
and dinner at eight o'clock. He did not expect com- 
pany, yet the repast was excellent Joseph in his con- 
versation was communicative, and often severe on his 
brother Napoleon. He said that when he was king of 
Spain he would direct his marshals and generals to do 
one thing, but that they immediately set about doing 
another; and when he complained, they would show the 
emperor's order for what they had just done, so that 
Joseph's plans were frustrated by the conflicting author- 
ity of his brother. He told her, or the company, that 
Napoleon's intention was to annex the greater part of 
Spain to France, and leave to him only a small kingdom 
in the south. Miss Rush tells me that he speaks with 
fluency, that his manners are urbane and polished, and 
that he- is a very good-looking man. He is making 
many improvements at his place called Mount Breeze, 
near Bordentown. To the numerous French emigrants 
who apply to him for aid he is said to be liberal, and 
as an instance of his kindness as a master, one of his 
servants brought him the other day fifly thousand 
pounds sterling in diamonds which he had concealed 
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about his person for two yeun. This circumstance he 
mentioned himself, and added that all his servants had 
fiuthfuUy restored whatever had been entrusted to them. 
ynne 27, 1829.— -My brother Geoi^ came to me this 
morning by appointment, and accompanied me in the 
steamboat to Bordentown. The ex-king of Naples and 
Spain, Joseph Bonaparte, had fixed his residence near 
here. His domain begins on the eastern skirt of the 
village, and extends a mile or two with a good wooden 
fence, forming an enclosure of pleasing variety and laid 
out with taste in rides, walks, shrubbeiy, lake and build- 
ings. These last are imposing by their size and num- 
ber, consisting of a large dwelling-house for himseli^ 
several other houses for his suite and servants, and on 
the bank of the river an observatory or outlook-tower 
of great elevation and solid structure. The pleasure- 
grounds immediately around the house are laid out in 
the English style, and with variety of design suitable to 
the undulations of the ground. The proprietor, who 
takes the name of Count Survilliers, was absent on a 
journey to New York ; and had I not seen a new edifice 
just finishing, I should have judged, from the dirty and 
neglected state of the walks and grounds, that he had 
become tired of the place and was about to abandon it 
Three or four men and boys were, however, scraping 
the weeds aside and putting things slowly to rights. 
The count has expended, it is reported, four hundred 
thousand dollars on this estate. I wish he would add 
a few more to that sum, for the purpose of restoring a 
meadow of eight or nine acres that stood immediately in 
firont of the mansion-house, but which he has covered 
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with muddy water for the purpose of having a lake in 
sight of his parlor windows. 

Seputnbtr 17, 1838.— I met at my door thb morning 
Mr. Lejambre, formerly a confidential valet of Joseph 
Bonaparte, and now a thriving upholsterer in Chestnut 
street He held in his hand a letter from the ex-king 
of Spain, informing him of his intention to embark for 
this country at Liverpool on the 20th of last month in 
the New York packet-ship Pennsylvania. He will be 
seventy-one years old on the 7th of January next, hav- 
ing been bom on that day in 1768. I think he should 
now come to an anchor and fix himself permanendy 
for the rest of his life. Lejambrc has orders to fit up 
his villa at Bordentown with the utmost despatch, as 
the count may be expected daily. Perhaps his sudden 
departure from England may be connected with poli- 
tics, for Louis Philippe has insisted on the Swiss can- 
tons causing young Louis Napoleon, son of Louis 
Bonaparte, to leave that country, in consequence of 
his intrigues and foolish attempts upon the throne of 
France. An abortive trial was made at Strasbourg, 
where he was caught, and owed his life to the clem- 
ency of the king, who sent him to New York, instead 
of shooting him. But the young Napoleon left his 
place of exile and returned to Europe, where the 
Quixotic prince, as he is called, continues his wind- 
mill tilts, and may have involved his uncle Joseph in 
his romantic efforts to unhorse the king of France. 

October 18, 1838. — I met Joseph Bonaparte in tlie 
street yesterday. His appearance is that of a very 
plain country gentleman. I thought one of the nine 
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dined with Mr. Archer of Virginia, and met at his table 
Mr. Van Buren of New York, a member of the Senate. 
He was of the party the preceding day, and I said 
jocosely to him, '' If De Witt Clinton had been seated 
yesterday alongside of his competitors, Mr. Crawford 
by a gunpowder plot in the cellar might have blown up 
all his opponents and had the coast clear to himself" 
^ He might have cleared the coast without having De 
Witt Clinton there,** said Van Buren, ** for he has blown 
himself up long ago.'* Van Buren was then the polit- 
ical enemy of Clinton, and, confiding in the Senator's 
general knowledge of the parties in his own State, aris- 
ing principally from his great talent for intrigue, I looked 
upon Clinton as an unpopular man. What, then, was 
my astonishment to see him elected governor of New 
York that same year by a majority of fifteen thousand 1 
and how was that astonishment increased by learning 
last fidl that Van Buren and Clinton had coalesced 
against Adams, and were quite cordial friends I — that is 
to say, as much so as political plotters can be. 

John Randolph. 

May 22, 1833.— That notorious .and eccentric man, 
John Randolph, is in Philadelphia. His hatred of the 
President knows no bounds — that President who sent 
him to Russia and connived at his drawing twenty- 
two thousand dollars from the public treasury for a 
ten days' embassy. Such indulgence on one part 
and such rapacity on the other are without example,' 
and in many governments would have cost the actors 
llidr beads; but in our good-natured republic these 
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things are soon forgotten and forgiven. This trouble- 
some caitiff^ who has endeavored to vilify every honest 
man and embarrass every administration from tlie days 
of Washington to those of Jackson, has been elected to 
Congress lately — by a greatly-diminished majority, how- 
evei^-^-and is about embarking for Europe, with the 
hope of recovering his health. His namesake, who 
lately insulted the President, he caresses, and offers him 
the use of his house, carriages, etc. ; and still further to 
torment the President, he is intriguing to get Virginia 
to vote for the rechartering of the Bank of the United 
States. On his arrival at Philadelphia he was put into 
a hack (for he cannot walk) and driven to the Bank of 
the United States. Mr. Biddle, the president, was re- 
quested to take a seat in the carriage, and the coachman 
directed to walk his horses along the streets, during 
which time he conversed with that gentleman on his 
new project — ^no doubt with the urgency and zeal of a 
new convert animated by spite. A man who can rob 
the public as John Randolph has done must be a miser 
as well as a knave ; so we find him, as report goes, 
begging Mr. Biddle to stop at a shop to get the sticks 
of an umbrella covered with silk. ** Do not mention 
that I am Randolph of Roanoke, for if you do I shall 
be charged double price." The carriage stopped, and 
the shopman was called to the door. ** How much," 
asked Randolph with his squeaking, doubtful-gender 
voice, **will you cover this umbrella for?" "Three 
dollars, sir." " It is too much ; I must go somewhere 
else ;" and he directed the carriage to be driven across 
the street to another shop. " What do you ask for re- 

IT 
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pairing this umbrctU?" said be. "Three dollars and a 
quarter." " But the man opposite will do it for three 
dollars." "Veiy well, I will chai^ no more; when 
shall I send it? and the owner's name, if you please." 
"Randolph, RandoIfA," cried Johnny. Upon which 
Mr. Biddle added in his usual pla)^ul manner, "A 
name when spoken makes the earth grow pale ;" to 
which Randolph good-humoredly added, " Yet he who 
bears it nuy not live to point a moral or adorn a tale." 
He is a mere shadow, and is lifted iUwut like a helpless 
child. I wish the man may find his lost health in Eu- 
rope, and find it necessary for its preservation to remain 
there. But he threatens to take his seat in Congress 
next winter, which he may well do, for he says him- 
self that he has as mai^ lives as a tom-cat; and this 
m^ be believed when it is known that he has been 
i^iparently on die verge of the grave these thirty-five 
years. 

Daniel Webster. 
Mtavh 24, 1837. — ^At Mrs. Cadwalader's this evening 
I met the celebrated statesman and orator, Daniel Web- 
ster. He is on his way to Boston from Washington. 
We had some conversation together. I found him in 
low spirits, principally, I presume from the tenure of 
his remarks, on account of some dismal political fore- 
bodings that haunt his mind respecting the next Presi- 
dential election. I asked him how Mr. Adams stood 
the Georgia squabble and British colonial dispute, and 
added that the Eighteenth Congress, in which I sat 
with Mr. Webster, was pacific, calm and courteous 
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compared with the last "Yes," said he, "and yet 
all those Congressional bickerings are nothing; the 
Georgia and British commercial disputes will lead to 
no bad consequences; but what disturbs me most is 
to find Mr. Adams's friends in this city deserting him. 
Sir," continued he, " if General Jackson is elected, the 
government of our country will be overthrown; the 
judiciary will be destroyed; Mr. Justice Johnson will 
be made chief-justice in the room of Mr, Marshall, who 
must soon retire, and then in half an hour Mr. Justice 
Washington and Mr. Justice Story will resign. A ma- 
jori^ will be left with Mr. Johnson, and every consti- 
tutional decision heretofore made will be reversed. The 
party is a profligate one," added Mr. Webster, " and un* 
less they place their candidate in the chair of govern- 
ment, will become bankrupt, including even Jackson 
himselC I know," said he, " more than fifty members 
of Congress who have expended and pledged all they 
are worth in setting up presses and employing other 
means to forward Jackson's election." 

I must own that I do not agree with Mr. Webster in 
all these sad prognostics. When the Federalists lost 
their power in 1801, it was then as loudly proclaimed, 
and our fears as greatly awakened with respect to the 
consequences, as they can be now ; yet our successful 
rivals stepped into our shoes only to tread in the same 
paths that we had followed. Our navy has been cher- 
ished, public £tith kept inviolate, the laws judiciously 
enacted and wisely administered; and such will again 
be the case. It will be a change of men, and not of 
Public opirtion is omnipotent, and the nation 
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U too enlightened to adopt any opinions hostile to iu 

welfare. 

Steuben not LL.D. 
7„h 29. lS27.-J»dg= P«crs,ivho has ban mads 
a doctor of laws l.tdy. told mo that when I^ Fayotto 
was in Amoric. daring tho Revolutionary War some 
university in Nevv England created him doctor of laws 
Old Baron Stenben did not like U.is. He thought it 
derogatory to the military character to be dubbed a 
doctor. Shortly afterward the baron, at the head of a 
troop of dragoons, was obliged to pass through the 
town in which the university was that had elected U 
Fayette He halted his troop at the entrance of the 
town and addressed it thus : " You shall spur dc horse 
vel and ride troo the town like de debbil, tor if dey catch 
you dey make one doctor of you." 

Audubon. 
Nmmba 16, I839.-At the Academy of Natural 
Sciences to-day Dr. Morton introduced me to the justly- 
celebrated Audubon, so well known by his gnat work 
on ornithology. He is a man of fifty, with the coun- 
tenance of a bird, having a projecting forehead, a sunken 
black eye, a parrot nose, and long protruding chm, com- 
bined with an expression bold and eagle-like. I asked 
him to bring to Philadelphia for public exhibition his 
original drawings. He observed that, having failed of 
•uccess in showing them in New York, where he lost 
nfty-five dollars, he had not courage to encounter the 
expense of another display before the public. 

"If I had," he continued, "an extraordinary fet hog 
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to show, and should place him in a large room on an 
elevated pedestal, with a comfortable bed of straw, I 
could draw thousands from far and near ; but paintings, 
however beautiful or well done, will not attract enough 
people to cover the expense. In London I should be 
sure of constant visitors to my gallery, but npt here." 
He spoke like a disappointed man, and did not seem to 
think that the great success of the panorama here, which 
I brought to his notice, was suited to change his opinion. 

Zerah Colburn. 
March 8, 181 1. — I saw to-day the greatest prodigy 
that this or any other country perhaps ever produced — 
namely, the surprising calculator who has made so much 
noise in New England this winter. This child, now 
about seven years old, was born in Vermont, and is 
called Zerah Colburn.* When I approached the table 
at which he stood beside his father, he was impatient for 
his dinner, and seemed wearied with the company about 
him. Nevertheless, he answered the questions sent to 
him as rapidly as if the figures had been placed before 
him. One gentleman told him that he was twenty-four 
years old, and asked how many hours he had lived. 
He answered off-hand, " You have lived so many days 
and so many hours." The gentleman, who held the cal> 
culation in his hand, found the reply correct. Another 
put a question requiring a fractional quotient; this he 
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gave directly. Many other questions were propounded 
-At length, getting tired, he was going off when a gen- 
tleman called upon him for the amount of 1925 multi- 
plied by 99. He replied instantly and with impatience • 
190,575- I" *•"<=' '''^ ^'•'''^ '' ^^ greatest phenomenon 
I ever beheld, and Philadelphia, that never saw the like 
before, is occupied exceedingly in endeavoring to analyze 
the system, if any, by which he accomplishes his suc- 
cessful calculations. 

Francis jEFFnEy. 
y«lyt, 1814. — ^There is an anecdote in circulation 
respecting Jeffrey, the editor of the Edinburgh Raiew, 
which if true docs not do much credit to our President 
It is stated that when Jeffrey visited America last fall he 
was invited to Washington by Mr. Secretary Monroe, 
and that the President, who was in Vii^lnia. came up to 
Washington on purpose to meet him. When he was 
introduced, the President and his minister entered upon 
politics with the Scotchman with all the formality and 
seriousness usual when addressing an authorized diplo- 
matist Mr. Jeffrey, who has made himself of some con- 
sequence in Great Britain by writing in opposition to his 
government, was looked up to as an influential and im- 
portant man upon tliis occasion. The President pre- 
sumed that, like many of the apostate British in America, 
he would join him in invectives against the English, but 
Jeffrey, with a confidence peculiar to him, interrupted 
the President at the threshold of his discourse, and 

• An inpuitncc wJiich a jiuliRed Mrtainly when one ComiUcn how 
wach euicT Uic nm wu Utu iT 97 bad been the mulliplicr. 
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exclaimed, "Gentlemen, stop. Before you go any 
_ farther be it known to you that I am a loyal Britqn^ 
that although I have sometimes dis.ipproved of the 
measures of my government, yet in all that relates to 
their disputes with you I do assure you 1 consider it 
wholly and fully justifiable." The chief of the Amer- 
ican nation, being tlius put to rights by the forward 
reviewer, turned to his minister, who after a short pause 
undertook with his master to argue before this foreign 
coxcomb the merits of their case, to unbosom himself 
in the most entire manner, and even, it is added, to shed 
tears of entreaty that he would condescend to be tlieir 
advocate. 

The young puppy, who took delight in repeating 
and acting over this scene, turned a deaf ear to lliem, 
and gave them, instead of consolation or hope, the most 
undisguised expressions of scorn. This truly undig- 
nified interview comports with a few others I have been 
informed of, and is a shame upon the chief and the party 
tliat put him in ofiice. 
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CHAPTER IL 

/i/OTES OF rSAVSt. 

A JouRKsr TO Washikctom. 

Stpttmhtr a;, 1809. — ^About ten o'clock I set off, 
agreeably to appointment, with my brother George 
in his tandem, accompanied by a groom, to Wash- 
ington. We dined at Chester, which is the shire-town 
of the county of Delaware in Pennsylvania. This vil- 
lage seems rather to thrive than otherwise. We met 
a party of Quaker gentlemen at dinner who had been 
riding through the country, one of whom was a man 
nearly eighty-two years old, erect, hearty and cheerful. 
In the aAcmoon we passed through a pretty country, 
offering views of the river Delaware and some marks 
of good farming. We crossed the Brandywinc on a 
bridge just building, suspended on iron chains upon 
the principle of the one lately constructed over the 
Falls of Schuylkill, and traversed Wilmington with* 
out stopping; yet we could perceive that this capital 
of the State of Delaware is in a flourishing condition, 
and may contain about two thousand souls. To the 
southward of the nain street we saw a handsome 
drawbridge upon piles over the Christiana Creek. We 
supped at Newport, a small village falling to decay. It 
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once contained five Uvems and seven stores, which are 
now reduced to two of each kind. The inhabitants 
hope something from a turnpike-road now progress- 
ing, to intersect the Lancaster turnpike above Down- 
ingtown. 

September 28.— We brcakJasted at Newport, and set 
off immediately after through a country but indiffer- 
ently firmed, although the exteriors of some of the 
fields offer well-plashed hedges of the American tliorn. 
These are getting into vogue, particularly in the county 
of Chester in Pennsylvania. I saw them with great 
delight, and shall set about making one as soon as I . 
return home. Twelve miles from Newport we entered 
tlic Sute of Maryland, and stopped at Elktown, a place 
likewise at a stand. It is built at the head of Elk River, 
that empties into the Chesapeake Bay, and was in the 
Revolutionary War a scene of fighting and of trade. 
From this place to Charlestown the road lies through 
a wild tract of woodland kept for the supply of an iron- 
furnace, and offers a very uninteresting view for ten 
miles. We dined at Chariestown, which is a village 
wholly falling to ruins. The site on wiiich its seven 
or eight straggling houses stand is nevertheless eligi- 
ble for a town, and the expanded waters of the great 
bay below give the finest views that we have yet 
seen. About dark we passed the Susquehanna at 
Havre-de-Grace, where we found an excellent inn for 
the night 

September 29.— The ride this morning to the Bush 
was extremely pleasant through fields of com and 
meadow-land, better cultivated than any we passed the 



preceding day, and the road fine. Wc crossed Gun- 
powder Creek about seven miles from the Bush, and 
dined at the Red Lion, thirteen miles from Baltimore, 
to which city the road runs principally through a wood, 
and announces nothing less than the approach to a 
large capital. This neglected husbandry continues to 
the veiy entrance of the town, where the contrast be- 
comes at once extremely striking ; for Baltimore oHers 
every mark of prosperity — new churches and banking- 
houses, handsome private buildings, hackney and pri- 
vate carriages, handsome, wctl-stockcd stores, and a 
numerous and busy population. We alighted at the 
Indian Queen in Market street, kept by John Gadsby 
in a style exceeding anything that I recollect to have 
seen in Europe or America, This inn is so capacious 
that it accommodates two hundred lodgers, and has two 
splendid billiard-rooms, large stables and many other 
appendages. The numerous bed-chambers have all 
bells, and the servants are more attentive than in any 
public or private house I ever knew. The table is 
usually laid for thirty-six people. Another house, 
equally well conducted, though of less magnitude, is 
supported in Baltimore, besides several smaller inns. 
The population is forty-six thousand, 

September y>. — My brother introduced me this morn- 
ing to a Mr. John Hall, a young attorney, who politely 
piloted us to those places that were worthy of our notice. 
We first visited a public fountain in the heart of the town 
which has been expensively arranged by the corpora- 
tion. The waters lall on a marble pavement laid at the 
bottom of a spacious brick well about ten feet deep. 



This is descended by a handsome flight of stone stairs. 
A small distance from the fountain stands a new mill 
erected by the corporation, and worked by a stream 
neatly banked in with stone facing. This mill, which 
coat the city only twelve tliousand dollars, rents, as Mr. 
Hall informed us, for seven thousand dollars. Not far 
from it stand the jail and penitentiary, two new and 
handsome buildings. From these wc walked to a hill 
on which is erecting a truly magnificent church intend- 
ed for a Roman Catholic cathedral. It has yet but one 
story completed, of hewn stone, in the form of a cross, 
which, however, gives some idea of the splendor of the 
whole when it is finished. Our next objcct,and to me the 
most interesting, was a seminary of learning under the 
direction of the Abbe Dubourg. This gentleman at the 
beginning of the French Revolution found himself driven 
from France, and an exile here with three or four monks 
and priests of his own nation. He associated himself 
with them for the purpose of instruction, and purchased 
the ground on which their school now stands, together 
with a large tract around it, for about four thousand 
three hundred dollars. The immense growth of Balti- 
more, which has more tlian doubled since that period 
{'793). has brought this property into the town and 
given a noble fortune to its proprietors. They have 
built a chapel, with twelve niches for the twelve apos- 
tles over the great door, which is extremely pretty. 
Mr. Hall introduced me to M. Dubourg, who politely 
requested one of the fraternity to see that I was shown 
about the college. The rules are much the same as 
those of the old royal and military schools of France, 
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modified, however, to suit the customs of our country. 
The number of ordained priests is thirteen, and many 
others who are candidates for the sacerdotal office 
reside within this seminary ; among them is my old 
friend Captain Cooper,* who formerly commanded 
an India ship out of Philadelphia. I was permitted to 
visit him, and his squalid countenance, dishevelled hair, 
sunken eye, all denoted a deranged intellect He is 
newly converted from a merry gentleman of the world 
to a gloomy disciple of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Surrounded by theological folios, he began a conversa- 
tion upon the faculties of the human mind and its apti- 
tude to truth, alleging that its expansion was in the 
ratio of the magnitude of ite object : having, then, eter- 
nity for its contemplation, it must be, in the sublime 
study of philosophy, immeasurably great His be- 
havior was complacent and humble; he received us 
with great cordiality, and politely followed us down 
stairs to the outer door. He has, I understand, en- 
dowed this seminary with his fortune, which ■• con- 
siderable. 

Octobtr I.— We left Baltimore this morning for Wash- 
ington, and, dining on the road at fourteen miles only 
from our breakfasting st^e, lay by till three o'clock, 
to avoid travelling in the heat, which was now more 
intense than in August We passed the house of a 
• Thii gentlemiiii wmi (omewhal celebrainl tot lh« poueiiion of ■ 
fine pcfwn ■nd « Ml of reTn»rkmbly fine Kelh. He w»» unhappr in \ 
love •H»ir, look off hii boon, •ud walked in hli tlockinc feet in from 
of Ihe hou.e of th« Cruel fiir one— *h«(het W mortifjr hiirwlf or her ii 
DM elurly known. Thil perfiwmwice wu intufficwnl, « »tcj tut, to 
opn > WIT iBlo ber bnit. m he brolM «« U* MMb Mid took ordcrt. 
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planter by the name of Snowden, with whom I had 
been acquainted in Philadelphia, and meeting with one 
of his slaves, of which he has two hundred, I learnt 
that his master was at home, and determined to call 
upon him. He was, however, absent, but his mother 
and brother received us with great politeness, urging 
us to stop all night This proprietor of two hundred 
laborers had the chairs in his best room in the most 
ragged condition, and the rest of the furniture equally 
slovenly ; yet we were entertained with excellent ma- - 
deira, brandy and peaches. He had given a barbecue 
to two hundred people the day before as an election 
feast— a vile and anti-republican custom still prevalent 
in this and the States to the southward. The road and 
country from Baltimore to the neighborhood of Bla- 
densburg, where we lodged, is almost without excep- 
tion lined with woods, and when the eye is relieved by 
the sight of a few fields it is to witness the most detest- 
able husbandry. We saw tobacco growing and flower- 
ing this afternoon for the first time. 

October 2.— About nine o'clock we came in sight of 
the two wings of die Capitol in Washington, and en- 
tering the Pennsylvania Avenue drove past the Presi- 
dent's House to the Union Tavern in Georgetown. We 
were astonished at the false reports raised about this 
district Instead of decay and languor, we saw activity 
and prosperity. The public buildings arc magnificent, 
and the private dwellings vastly more numerous than 
was expected, built all of brick and erected with taste. 
Georgetown particulariy is thriving very rapidly. Mr. 
Jackson and his family (a new minister plenipo. lately 



arrived from England), Mr. Erskinc (the recalled min- 
ister), and Mr. Wood, the British consul of Baltimore, 
were all lodged in this Union Inn. 

In the afternoon we took a hack, of which there are 
one hundred and thirty licensed in Geoi^town and 
Washington, and rode to the Capitol. The approach 
to this stupendous palace is through the Pennsylvania 
Avenue, that extends from the President's House a 
mile, planted with four rows of Lombardy poplars and 
excellently gravelled. We first visited the north wing, 
■ where tlic Senate room is now finishing ; we could only 
see the entrance on account of the scaffolding; this is 
formed by eight pillars of black Pennsylvania marble, 
crowned with Italian sculptured capitals of the whitest 
Italian marble. The other parts of this north wing are 
elegantly planned and elegantly finished. The south 
wing contains the Representatives' room, which has 
been pronounced by many foreigners as inferior in 
taste, beauty and solidity to no hall in Europe. It 
will be a long while before it is finished. The main 
body of the Capitol is not yet begun, but the plan an- 
nounces something superior even to the wings. 

From this edifice we drove to the marine barracks, 
the navy-yard, etc., both which buildings and appurte- 
nances are arranged with elegance and convenience. 
The entrance to the navy-yard is through a spacious 
gateway of hewn stone, and immediately in front stands 
a monument of Sicilian marble executed in Italy, con- 
sisting of various emblematic figures, and raised by the 
ofBcers who served on the expedition against Tripoli, to 
commemorate the feats of those who perished in the 
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his parlor with us. I took Mrs. Breck round New 
York, which I found surprisingly increased since 1797. 
The City Hall now building is truly magnificent, and 
the whole place prosperous and beautiful 

July 24. — ^We left New York at noon ; slept at Rye. 
7^y 25. — Dined remarkably well at Stamford ; supped 
and slept at Stratford. 

July 26. — ^Dined eight miles beyond New Haven; 
slept at Berlin. 

yuly 27. — ^Breakfiisted at Hartford ; passed the new 
bridge over G>nnecticut River; slept at Clarke's, on a 
new turnpike near Ashford. 

July 28. — Dined at Thompson's, and slept at Mer- 
rian. 

yuly 29. — Dined at Dedham. Called upon my uncle 
Andrews * at Brookline, and arrived at Mrs. Lloyd's in 
Boston before sundown, without accident, and after one 
of the pleasantest rides imaginable. The roads are turn- 
piked all the way, and of seven ferries that a traveller 
was obliged formerly to pass, there remains now but 
that at Paulus Hook, which can never be bridged. The 
roads are not only extremely improved, but the dis- 
tances are shortened thirty-six miles between Philadel- 
phia and Boston. A stage runs from Hartford to Bos- 
ton every day on the new road, 102^ miles, fix>m 
4 o'clock A. M. to 8 p. M. 

July 3a — Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd received us most cor- 
dially. I reconnoitred the town, which I found sur* 
improved, particularly about Broad street and 



* Jolia Andrewi, whoie Ictten, pablisbed in tbe Pr9€tHtmgt of iIm 
HkloricAl Sodcty, haf« tXimij bcca Miked. 
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India Wharf, which displays the handsomest show of 
warehouses I ever beheld. We dined at Mr. Lloyd's, 
and rode out after dinner. I had not been in Boston 
since 1797, so that many new things presented them- 
selves. 

August 15. — Came to Sweetbrier, and found every- 
thing and everybody well, after an absence of twenty- 
six days, on a delightful journey of six hundred miles 
going and returning, over excellent roads, and meeting 
with exceeding good inns, and not one accident except- 
ing the lameness of one horse. The expense of this 
journey was about five hundred dollars. 

Chance Travelung-Companions. 
yune IS, 1 8 16.— -Very early this morning we left our 
inn on the road to Baltimore (returning from a trip to 
Washington). About eight o'clock I met a gentleman, 
who begged me to stop at a planter's house by the name 
of Snowden, and to permit his mother to go to Balti- 
more in my carris^e. As I was alone, I consented to 
receive the old lady, and accordingly turned into her 
gate. While she was getting ready I conversed with 
her son and daughter, and learned that the old lady 
and her sister had turned Quakers and liberated their 
slaves, the one to the number of sixty. The son still 
held ninety-six, who were kept busy planting tobacco. 
This Mr. Snowden plants this year six hundred thou- 
sand plants. An acre of good ground grows five thou- * 
sand plants, which gives one hogshead of tobacco of 
one thousand pounds weight, worth about one hundred 
and seventy-six dollars. When we were about getting 

IS 
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into the carriage I found the good lady expected me 
to take her sister in along with her, and as she weighed 
about as much as herself, which could not be less than 
two hundred pounds, and would not be separated from 
her, I was obliged to drive off without either, with very 
UtUc thanks for my good-will, which lost me about half 

an hour of pretty precious time. 

Quick Traveu 
May 4, 1833.— As an instance of the rapid manner 
in which travellers get along, I may instance Mrs. 
Lloyd's trip to Richmond in Virginia, She left Phil- 
adelphia at six o'clock A,ii.; went by the Newcastle 
railroad to the Chesapeake; crossed the bay to the 
point within twelve miles of Baltimore where the Nor- 
folk steamer took her on board ; went down the bay, 
and met the Richmond boat opposite NoHblk ; went 
up James River, and arrived in the evening of the 
second day from Philadelphia at the city of Rich- 
mond, thus traversmg without fatigue a distance of 
five hundred mUes in a little more than thirty-six 

hours I 

Undoubtedly, a traveller wiU be able to go from 
Baltimore to New York by the light of a summer's 
sun when the locomotives shall be placed on the Am- 
boy railroad. An invitation to a three-o'clock dinner 
in New York or Philadelphia may now be complied 
with by the individual who takes his breakfast in either 
of these cities ; and with the he^, when established, he 
may start from one city in the morning and return again 
in the evening from a visit to the other. It is the total 
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absence of fatigue and certainty of excellent entertain- 
ment that makes all this delightful 

The Other Side. 

yuly 22, 1835. — ^This morning at nine o'clock I took 
passage in a railroad car (from Boston) for Providence. 
Five or six other cars were attached to the loco, 
and uglier boxes I do not wish to travel in. They were 
huge carriages made to stow away some thirty human 
beings, who sit cheek by jowl as best they can. Two 
poor fellows, who were not much in the habit of making 
their toilet, squeezed me into a comer, while the hot 
sun drew from their garments a villainous compound of 
smells made up of salt fish, tar and molasses. By and by, 
just twelve— only twelve — ^bouncing factory-girls were 
introduced, who were going on a party of pleasure to 
Newport " Make room for the ladies 1" bawled out the 
superintendent ** Come, gentlemen, jump up on the 
top ; plenty of room there." ** I'm afraid of the bridge 
knocking my brains out,'* said a passenger. Some made 
one excuse and some another. For my part, I flatly told 
him that since I had belonged to the corps of Silver 
. Grays I had lost my gallantry, and did not intend to 
move. The whole twelve were, however, introduced, 
and soon made themselves at home, sucking lemons 
and eating green apples. There is certainly a growing 
neglect of manners and insubordination to the laws, a 
democratic familiarity and a tendency to level all dis- 
tinctions. The rich and the poor, the educated and th^ 
ignorant, the polite and the vulgar. ^^^^ 
diis modem im«^« 
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quence is a complete amalgamatioa Master and ser* 
vant sleep heads and points on the cabin floor of the 
steamer, feed at the same table, sit in each other's laps, 
as it were, in the cars ; and all this for the sake of doing 
veiy uncomfortably in two days what would be done 
delightfully in eight or ten. Shall we be much longer 
kept by this toilsome (ashion of hurrying, hurrying, 
from starting (those who can aflford it) on a journey with 
our own horses, and moving slowly, surely and profit- 
ably through the country, with the power of enjoying 
its beauty and be the means of creating good inns.ylJn- 
doubtedly, a line of post-horses and post-chaises would 
long s^o have been established along our great roads 
had not steam monopolized everything. Steam, so 
useful in many respects, interferes with the comfort of 
travelling, destroys every salutary distinction in society, 
and overturns by its whirligig power the once rational, 
gentlemanly and safe mode of getting along on a jour- 
ney. Talk of ladies on board a steamboat or in a rail- 
road car I There are none. I never feel like a gentle- 
man there, and I cannot peiceive a semblance of gentil- 
ity in any one who makes part of the travelling m(A>.yy 
When I see women who in their drawing-rooms or 
elsewhere I have been accustomed to respect and treat 
with c^rf suitable deference — ^when I see them, I say, 
elbowing their way through a crowd of dirty emigrants 
or low-bred, homespun fellows in petticoats or breeches 
in our country, in order to reach a table spread for a 
hundred or more, I lose sight of their pretensions to gen- 
tility and view them as belonging to the pld>eian herd. 
'o restore herself to her caste, let alady move in select 
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company at five miles an hour, and take her meals in 
comfort at a good inn, where she may dine decently. 

December 31, 1839.— The modem fashion in all things^ 
is " to go ahead,- push on, keep moving, and the fester 
the better— never mind comfort or security or plea- 
sure. Dash away, and annihilate space by springing at 
a single jump, as it were, fi-om town to town, whether 
you have pressing business or not 
^^ " How do you mean to travel ?" asks Neighbor John. 
" By railroad, to be sure, which is the only way of trav- 
elling now ; and if one could stop when one wanted, 
and if one werejioUockcdLupJ^ with fifty or 

sixty tobacco-chcwers ; and the engine and fire did not 
bum holes in one's clothes ; and the springs and hinges 
didn't make such a racket ; and the smell of the smoke, 
of the oil and of the chimney did not poison one ; and 
if one could see the country, and were not in danger 
of being blown sky high or knocked off the rails,— it 
would be the perfection of travelling." After all,' the"" 
old-feshioned way of five or sly, miles an hour, with 
one's own horses and carriage, with liberty to dine de- 
cently in a decent inn and be master of one's move- 
ments, with the delight of seeing the countiy and get- 
ting along rattenally, is the mode to which I cling, and 
which will be adopted again by the generations of after- 
times.* ^ 

Praise of Boston. 
yuiy 16, 1835.-1 spent an hour or two with my 
kinsman, James Andrews, and his large and amiable 

♦ Mr. Brcck nerertbelcs woald hardlr have reearded tht luhaoA. 
•«• cotda.g club of ihk lUy •• •imrerUig to hU pfopbeey. 
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&mi1y. His wife is a lineal descendant of the first 
Governor Winthrop, whose portrait I saw there, copied 
from a Vandyke (as reported, but I ttiink doubtful), and 
dressed in the costume of the Elizabethan age. An 
island in the harbor, not more than a mile from Boston, 
was given to Winthrop, and has descended to this lady, 
who now owns it North of this island stands another, 
which is being built upon, and contains a fine spacious 
sugar-house, a superb hotel and several dwelling-houses, 
and is fast rising to a town by the name of East Boston. 
Maverick, the first proprietor of this soil, has given 
name to the omnibuses that ply between the town and 
it Toward Chelsea a new suburb of Boston is rising. 
All this is very well, and shows the thrift of the 
place. But it must all be praised over and over again 
with every one you meet Should anything be criti- 
cised, it is vindicated with warmth, and comparisons 
with other cities, when they are thought worthy of 
notice, are disparaging, or introduced as a foil to the 
I superior grandeur of Boston, which stands pre-eminent 
and eclipses all her sister cities. Poor Philadelphia, I 
must think if influenced by what I hear at New York, 
Boston and from travellers on the intermediate roads, 
is some obscure village, scarcely fitted to be brought 
forward In the eternal clack eveiywhere heard about 
"improvement," "crescents," "Tremont House," etc. 
But these little local vanities exist everywhere. To be 
sure, the grand display which America already makes 
in canal, railroad and steamboat travelling may well 
justify us in all our bragging and harping upon it I 
am now three hundred and forty miles from my bouse, 
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yet by the common line of conveyance I may leave 
Boston at nine o'clock, the sun four hours high, and 
dine at home at my usual hour, half-past two, the next 
day 1 1 ! This, I own, surprises me more than all tlie 
improvements in brick and mortar,* 

• The ehwice in niodn of Irivelling inirodnced by the nilwaf matt 
h.« MUMd more hooeu uloni.hiner.1 ll.nn the mere inipre.™«nl upon " 
Ihe io>i,e,frcl .y,ie„ i„ „penuion in iSjS- Tod.y Mr. Bieck mieht 
h»te brMkTuleil in Oouoa ud lupped io Philadelphia. 
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CHAPTER III. 

nRSONAL AND SOC/BTY GOSS/J'. 

Life at Sweetbrier. 

5fa»»«7 w. t9o6'-^ the afternoon I rode over to 

the Grange. Mrs. R and her daughter hve a soh- 

tary life in that sequestered spot, and, destitute of ser- 
vants as they have been through the winter, their fame 
U irksome and gloomy in the extreme. The old lady 
possessed as she is of many excellent qualities, cannot 
Wrttiie ease and elegance of her better days and 
supposes herself singled out by Fortune as a mark for 
all iteadverse shafts. And amidst the increasmgvicis- 
situdes of life, particularly in the« v^nt »>««.«* 
nothing to have passed through fifty-five year, without 
:««uLi«g ««.y heavy calamity? /»Jt nothing to 
find one's self possessed of a home, of health, of affec- 
tionate children and many inends at a moment when 
kines are stript of their dominions, bleed on the scaffold, 
and their femilies and adherents are reduced to beggary, 
e«aping from the cold protection of one pnnce to re- 
ceive the charity of his neighbor? Are not these and 
a thousand evils incWent to life, but which have never 
wched her bosom, source, firom which comfort and 
giatitude rijottld be dr»wn ? and .houW they not .ilence 
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the sighs which are heaved for a few privations, of no 
essential help to the happiness of a reflecting mind ? 

For my own share, I confess that I draw from this 
comparison a fund of contentment which my situation 
abstractedly would not seem susceptible of; and in fiict, 
what is my position ? Reared by the most indulgent 
of parents, surrounded by every comfort and luxury 
which America could aflford, moving in a vortex of gay 
and &shionable company, I found myself at twenty-six 
years of age sequestered from them all and confined to 
a sober, solitary country life ; my fortune, once com- 
petent and easy, reduced to the standard of a decent 
subsistence ; bereft of the means of receiving my friends, 
and childless until now : placed alone with Mrs. Breck 
to exercise our philosophy and learn to laugh at that 
world which we could not enjoy. Thus have I spent 
the last ten years, and I can with truth declare that 
amidst the clouds which have often darkened my her- 
mitage, they have been filled with that measure of hap- 
piness which it is proper for us to taste. 

A LoNG-LiVED Family. 

7^fy 3» 1817. — On the 4th of June, 1815, Mr. Samuel 
Howard and Mr. Edward Cruft, two of my kins- 
men, dined with me, and in course of conversation 
we mentioned the ages of my paternal relations now 
living. If I recollect right, my father's sisters are now 
of the following ages: Mrs. Nichols, ninety-four; Mrs. 
Harris, eighty-five; Mrs. Cruft, seventy-five; and his 
two brothers now living, William Breck, seventy-eight, 
Daniel Breck, seventy. I may add that mv >^-^* 
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will be seventy in November next, and her only living 
brother, John Andrews, is now about seventy-six.* 

A DiNER-OuT Waylaid. 

Afril 2g, 1828. — Last evening was one of the finest 
that could be, and having made our house ready for a 
general fete, our guests assembled between eight and 
nine o'clock. Most of the genteel strangers in town 
were invited, among them Mr. and Mrs. Cornwall from 
Quebec, and Mr. and Mrs. Ouseley, Mrs. Amory and her 
daughter, Mrs. Apthorp and daughter, Mr. Sullivan and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. D , and Mr. and Mrs. Up- 
ham. Cornwall and Ouseley are Englishmen — the latter 
attached to the British legation, the former an officer in 
the customs at Quebec ; all the rest of the strangers are 
finom Boston, and not one of them came except Mn 
D This gentleman came out in Mr. Thomas M. 

Willing's carriage, and threw for a few moments a damp 
on the spirits of the company. It seems that when within 

* a quarter of a mile of my gate the carriage was stopped 
by six men, who with pistob and dirks robbed them of 
their watches and money. Mr. Willing resisted, but 
after being dragged out of the carriage and overpowered, 
he surrendered all they chose to take. When the high- 
waymen had obtained their booty they directed Willing 

to jump into the carriage and drive on. Mr. D , who 

* Mr. Breck't father dM at Um ftg« of ility-twci, his mother in her 
cichtx-thinl jrcor; Mri. Cnift dM at eighly-five, William Breck at 
m^rtff and Doa>el Breck at nincty-aevcii ; Mr. John Andrcvi died \m 
hit eifht/'foC jrear, mnd Mr. Preck himself, as before noted, \m his 
BiMty-sccood. Mn. Hreck's mother died at the afit of eighljr-lMr, Hid 
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of which he wa. veor proud, contrived in the scuffle to 
throw ,t under his feet while the thieves were ^zZ 

u^waSS !„?;'% *^° P^«««n,en. penniless and 
un watcfted, came to Sweetbrier about ten o'clock in a 
•^ of g„at perturt>at.on. particularly^^'";: 

down t^rite ThiT^ '''^'^ °"^' *'"■'<= I «t 

ofTtT^r ''r'«l»««' a circumstantial account 

hlnor of l"^"'" "" *^"■*>'• -"'' -ff* '"•'". for the 
Honor of the police, to take immediate steps for thl 

guished stranger h« companion. Thus thing, stood for 
a few moments, when dand„g and ca„b weS r^JZ 
and eveo. thought of the business was soon fo^X„ 

«^or «. ««wer to mi«.. of which the following *: 

" *^''<»'« <>'"«.«'**»-.«. April a,.,,^. 

»e rM?J^"' l^ ^ ^' --«^ - handed 
me by Mr D_ I y^ ^^^ 

nige therein detailed should have taken m- 
particulariy so as the cornA*-^ 
guests have h— • 
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^11 b. sevcnv i" Nov=n,b=r next, and Ur only livinB 

Z^. John Andrews, is now about »=v=n.y-s,x.' 

A Dis««-0UT W*VL»1D. 
April 29. .828.-Last evening was one of the 6nest 
«,a7lld be, and having made oor house ready for a 
„neS fete our guests assembled between e.gl.t and 
^:elSk MoTt or .be genteel strangers ,n town 
we" Invited, among them Mr. and Mrs. Cornwall rom 
OuTb^ and Mr. and Mrs, Ouseley. Mrs. Amonjand her 

rarSr:arata"o:.eV^Hng,isbmen-the,a«er 
.mehed to the British legation, the former an officer m 
Telms at Quebec all the rest of the strangers .^ 
from Boston, and no. one of them came except Mr. 

n This gentleman came out m Mr. Thom» M. 

Willing's carriage, and threw for a few moments a damp 
^^^spiritsofthecompany. "seemsthatwhenwuh^n 
. Tquarter of a mile of my gate the »™S= «» "^j 
by six men, who with pistols and dirk, robbed hem of 
fte watches and money. Mr. Willing res,.ted, but 
f»"Jngd.gged.utofthe=arriageando™,po«cred 

■ he sumndered all they chose to take. When the hgh 
tymen had obtained their booty *ey d^rec^dW.lhng 
„ jump into the carriage and dr.ve on. Mr. D— • "" 

(he henelf H*««l to l3>e •»"« ■C"- 
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had a diamond pin that cost five hundred dollars, and 
of which he was very proud, contrived in the scuffle to 
throw it under his feet while the thieves were seizing 
his watch, which he had smuggled from his fob to the 
back cushion. These two gentlemen, penniless and 
un-watched, came to Sweetbrier about ten o'clock in a 

state of great perturbation, particularly D ; he 

related his story with quivering lips and pallid face. 
His adventure was repeated to every one, white I sat 
down to write, at his request, a circumstantial account 
of it to the mayor of the city, and urge him, for the 
honor of the police, to take immediate steps for the 
recovery of the property of Mr. Willing and the distin- 
guished stranger his companion. Thus things stood for 
a few moments, when dancing and cards were resumed 
and every thought of the business was soon forgotten. 
There were misgivings among some of the company 
respecting the reality of the robbery. It was believed 
by them to be a joke (or hoax, as the new-fangled term 

is) got up to tease D ; and the event proved that 

they were right; for to-day I have a letter from the 
mayor in answer to mine, of which the following is a 
copy: 

" MAVoa'i Orricr, Pkilndrlpkie, April 39, iSiS. 
Dear Sir : Your letter of last evening was handed 
me by Mr. D . I very much regret that the out- 
rage therein detailed should have taken place — more 
particularly so as the comfort and pleasure of your 
guests have been interrupted and serious consequences 
might have resulted therefrom. I instituted immediate 
means to ferret out the matter, but became at once con- 
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vificed that it was a most unjustifiable and disgraceful 
hoax. The gentlemen's watches were returned to them, 
having been left at their respective lodgings this morning. 
" I am, etc., 

"Joseph Watsom, Mayor." 

I felt soriy for this boyish frolic, which no doubt was 
carried on by some of the young men of our party, and 
it would not be difficult to name them ; but this I shall 
refrain from doing, because I think they have been un- 
mindful of the respect due to Mrs. D .and perhaps 

to my family, in the affront put upon her husband and 
my guest, and are deserving of the harsh epithets be- 
stowed by me on their conduct in my letter to Mr. 

D , in which I tell him that there is but one voice 

in the community, of sorrow for the offence and contempt 
for the offenders. 

Ax Eccentric Engushman. 
December 3, 1829. — On the 19th of last month there 
arrived at Miss Lynn's boarding-house, where I was 
spending a night, one of those eccentric characters in 
which Old England abounds. His name is Smith, and 
he is the son of a British member of Parliament. He 
travels with his wife and two small children, eight ser- 
vants, eight dogs, an English carriage and I know not 
how many horses. Miss Lynn told us at breakfast that 
she inquired of one of the female servants whether Mrs. 
Smith took tea or coffee for her breakfast " Indeed, 
ma'am. I don't know ; I wait upon the little girl." A 
few moments after she met another Abigail " Pray, 
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can you tell mc," asked Miss Lynn, "whether Mrs. 
Smith breakfasts on tea or coffee ?" " No, ma'am, I 
cannot, for I wait on the little boy." " How, then, am 
1 to know?" "I'll try to find out," said the maid, "for 
I will ask the nurse, and she will send you Mrs. Smith's 
own woman." Miss Lynn waited for the lady's lady, 
who told her tliat Mrs. Smith took tea for her break- 
fast, but none of the eight servants attended personally 
upon their master and mistress; all the eatables and 
drinkables were taken to them by Miss Lynn's own 
servants. These eight idlers were English, and had 
accompanied Mr. Smith from England last spring. 
They travelled with him, apparently doing nothing 
but stand in the way and swell tiie expense. Tliis 
gentleman spent two months in field-sports at Bristol, 
as many more at Niagara, and is on his way to Wash- 
ington and the Southern and Western States. 

Mrs. Harrison Grav Otis. 
April X2, 1832. — I found Mrs. Doyd preparing for the 
reception of our niece, husband and child from New 
York. They will be accompanied by Miss Aspinwall. 
Some of our Easterncousinsof great respectability {Mr. 
and Mrs. Shaw) came to Mrs. Lloyd's while I was there, 
but not knowing who they were until after their depar- 
ture, I had not the pleasure to see them. They were 
accompanied by Mrs. Otis, a daughter-in-law of Harri- 
son Gray Otis of Boston, and daughter of a Mr. Board- 
man. This lady, a widow and mother of five children, 
and already of a certain age, has been displaying and 
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flirting during the winter in Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton, giving the lone and assuming the lead. At Mrs, 
Lloyd's she found fault with the rooms ; they were too 
small; she must have spacious pariors ; her friends in 
Boston told her she must go home and build, and when 
she does, broad and lofty rooms will gratify her vanity. 
This lady-traveller inherited about one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars from her lather, and is, for the 
rest, a light-hearted woman, not destitute of wit and 
smartness, and has been much attended to by the fash* 
ionable circles of our city. She is a little of a virago 
too. It is said that in Boston she frequently visited on 
(bot in the evening, always trusting to an Irish servant 
for protection on her return home, and of course de- 
clining the escort of tliose beaux who offered their ser- 
vices. Some of these were miffed at the refusal, and 
one evening waylaid her and her Irish squire, in order 
to frighten them. She, seeing a man approach saucily, 
turned to the servant "John," said she, " knock that 
man down;" upon which John knocked him down. 
This rough hint left her ever after unmolested. 

Dining in the CotmTRY. 
July 3, 1832. — I dined to-day with Miss Ross. She 
expected company, but no one came except myself. 
The trouble of preparing a good dinner in the country, 
and tlie vexation of sitting down to it at a uble without 
^ests, are rarely considered by our city friends. I 
have several times got up a dinner of twelve to fourteen 
or eighteen covers, and not half the company, and somc- 
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times not a single person, came : a shower or dust or 
heat is the apology. My neighbor, Mrs. Lehman, who 
is eccentric, expected a party to dinner, and wlicn the 
hour had passed at which her guests were to come, see- 
ing they did not arrive, she despatched a servant three 
miles to town with a written notice that the dinner was 
cooked, but would not be dished and served until her 
company came to partake of it This notice found her 
city friends at their own tables, and put tiicm all in 
active preparation to comply honestly with their engage- 
ments. In a couple of hours they reached Mrs. Leh- 
man's gate, where they were received with a hearty 
laugh, and finished the day in a right merry humor. 



Miss Kean. 
December a6, 1832. — Duncan told us a story of Miss 
Kean to-day. That distinguished woman is in the 
habit of filling up her box when she goes to the theatre 
by sending cards of invitation to her friends, who, how- 
ever, are expected to pay for the seats. She had once 
or twice invited Bernard Carter, who went without pay- 
ing, supposing the box to belong to Miss Kean. But 
Sally, who liked his company, but did not like to lose 
her money, enclosed him a ticket and requested him to 
come to the play and bring the representative of His 
Catholic Majesty with him. Carter, unable to under- 
stand the note, as there was no representative of Spain 
residing in Philadelphia, went to the house of Joseph 
R. Ingersoll, who resided in the neighborhood, to find 
out what it meant, when that gentleman told him that 
it was a Spanish dollar he was to take with him. 
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/ WisTAR Parties. 
ymuary II, 1835.— The late Doctor Capar Wisur 
who was my father's lamily phy.ician, and a professor 
in the university of pre-eminent distinction, exercised 
his hospitality by having once a week reunions or soi- 
rees (as the modem term is for evening-parties) at his 
house, at which all strangers suited for genteel com- 
pany were invited. At the death of the doctor similar 
parties continued to be given by several of his friends 
and admirers under the name of" Wistar Parties," until 
•t length it became a generic term for evening associ- 
ations of gcnticmen. My friend Mr Meredith sent me 
« card for last evening, beautifully engraved and styled 
-Wistar Party," in the centre of which was a portrait 
of the doctor, and a pretty good likeness. He was an 
amuible man, fond of belles-lettres literature, and well 
versed m the sciences, particularly botany, and ranked 
at the very head of operative surgeons, of which branch 
he stood nearly Brst in the United States So com- 
pletely was his mind abstracted from cve^lhing else 
when engaged in a difficult surgical operation that no- 
thing for a moment could divert his attention or any 
way disturb him. I remember his speaking of an am- 
putation he performed upon a boy twelve years old. I 
asked him if the boy screamed much. " I am told so," 
•aid he, " but I did not hear him." 

V A Walking Club. 
OMI«-ii, 1837.— I was elected a member of a walk- 
ing club the oUler day, consisting of George Rundle 
■nomas a White, Jacob S. Wain, Condy Raguet, John 



M. Mcpherson, John C Smith, Jacob R. Smith, Colin 
Campbell, John R. Coatcs, Francis R. Wharton, Thomas 
J. Wharton, Fishboum Wharton, Snmucl Brcck. Most 
of these arc old codgers, who, to use tlic French phrase, 
u promcmnt en voitiire — that is to say, take their walks 
in a carriage. TIic whole feat required by the rules of 
the club is no great tiling, being a walk of two miles \^ 
or SO, twice a year, to some tavern, wlicre, after a good 1 
dinner, the return to town is made on foot Even tliis 
small affair is evaded by nearly one-half the members, 
who take carriages out and home. 

Captain Mahryat. 

September 30, 1837. — We have had here this week 
the celebrated novelist Captain Frederick Marryat of 
the British navy. I introduced his father to Charlotte 
his mother.* Tiiey were married in about a month 
after the Introduction. With Captain Marryat I have 
exchanged visits, and have written to him, ofiTering my 
civilities in any way. 

October 16. — I accompanied Captain Marryat round 
the town and neighborhood. He said Girard College 
promised to be as fine an edifice as he ever saw, and 
appeared delighted with the waterworks, which are in- 
deed worthy of all praise. He appears to me a frank, 
plain-spoken man, with some few erroneous (not many) 
notions, so commonly adopted by Englishmen. In his 
conversation there is nothing brilliant — not the slight- 
est indication of the fecundity of lancy so copiously 
■et forth in his works. There is in htm no ambition 

* Sec antt, p. gj. 
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to shine. He observes with a quick eye everything 
around him, and speaks his thoughts upon what he 
sees with an ofT-liantl, scaman-Iikc positivcncss. 

1 asked him which of liis novels he preferred. He 
said he had no better opinion of one than of another. 
" Well," said I, " my lavoritc is Japhct in Search of his 
FalJur, and the one I like least is Snarieyow, or, Tlu 
Dog Fiend; and my reason is that I do not like a dog 
for a hero." " Oh," said he, " that arose out of a bet. 
When at tabic one day with some friends, one of them 
remarked that the principal person of a romance ought 
to be handsome, young, accomplished, etc. ' Not at 
all,' said I ; ' you may make die hero out of anytiiing — 
out of tliat puppy in the room.' " This astonished them, 
and he was olTcred a bet that he could not do it He 
accepted it, and wrote tlic above-named novel. 

February 14, 1838. — Mr. Vaughan, the librarian of 
the Philosophical Society, and now in his eighty-third 
year, did mc the favor to invite me to meet Captain 
Marryat at his chambers. He was desirous of show- 
ing that English officer the library and other matters 
belonging to that institution and now under his care. 
I did not get there until an hour afler the time ap- 
pointed, because Mr. Vaughan told mc, when inviting 
me, that he baited his hook differently for different 
fish, and having heard that Marryat was fond of wine, 
he intended to give him a bottle. I found assembled 
Clement C. Biddle, Condy Raguet and Henry C. Carey. 
When I entered Captain Marryat was holding forth 
with the confidence of a man accustomed to act the 
cock of the par^. I had already made his acquaint- 
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ance. Mr. Carey cut in rather too frequently, and 
talked more than his share. Tiiis 1 was sorry for, 
because I wished to hear the sailor-captain, who, let . 
me say en passant, plied the bottle like a true son of 
Neptune, though not to intoxication. After telling us 
some stories which Raguet hinted to him came from 
Munchausen, he was asked by Mr. Vaughan to write 
his name in his album. While he was doing so I told 
him that I had lately found a letter from his father to 
mc. 

" Oh," said he, "my father wrote a kind of shorthand 
that enabled him to put uponacoupic of cards as much 
as would fill three folio pages when written out ; and 
as he was a member of Parliament for many years, he 
made the Timrs newspaper by taking notes in shorthand 
during the secret sessions that were held on the trial of 
Queen Caroline, and giving them to that journal to be 
reported to the public." 

" But," said I, " was not that a breach of trust, a be- 
traying of the secrets of Parliament ?" 

" What the devil did he care for that Y' cried the 
captain. 

" Very well," said Mr. Biddle, " this is a fine doctrine 
for a British Tory ! but what would you say if one of 
us republicans should do as your father did ?" This 
poser was laughed off, and the conversation changed to 
the relative temperance of the English and Americans, 
when this John Bull captain pronounced us a drunken 
people. " And as to religion," said he, " you fear man 
more than God ; you go to church because public 
opinion makes it necessary, but as all of you are tliink- 
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ing of nothing but dollars and cents during week-days, 
you must have your heads full of Mammon on Sundays 
at church." 

** But," said I, " will not this apply more to your 
countrymen than to ours, for the plain reason of the 
greater difficulty of getting a livelihood in England 
(excepting for the higher classes) than among us, where 
of course less anxiety exists in proportion to the supe* 
rior facility we possess of providing for ourselves and 
fiunilies?" 

** That makes no odds," said he. '' The English are a 
moral people — ^perhaps more so than religious — and you 
here possess our virtues in a degree, and our vices 
aggravated by the disadvantage of your climate." Our 
amiable and venerable host, being rather deaf, took part 
very little in the conversation ; and while Marryat was 
putting at least a bottle of Mr. Vaughan's excellent 
sherry under his jacket, drinking on when the others 
had ceased, he paid no attention to him until at length 
we began to move^ when Mr. Vaughan, taking a candle, 
led the way to a side room in which are deposited a fine 
collection of minerals and a most curious cabinet of 
Mexican antiquities, presented to the society by Mr. 
Poinsett, who was American minister to that republic 
several years. 

** Why, what are you going to do ?" asked Marryat 
"with impatience. 

•* Why," said Vaughan, " I wish you to look at the 
things in this room ;" and as he spoke he opened the 
door. I alone went in with the captain, and I own I 
was disgusted at the rudeness of this rough sailor. 
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When Mr. Vaughan told him what the cases contained, 
" I sec, I see," cried he ; " what will you pve me to 
arrange them for you?'' "Sir," said the good and 
respectable old gentleman, "the sight of these rare 
antiquities may gratify you if you will look at them by 
daylight" " No doubt, no doubt," said he, turning on 
his heel and walking out of the room. "Very curious, 
I suppose, when you take them out of their paper 
covers ; but we must go now." And here, at the top of 
tlic stairs, Mr. Raguet and I left him. On our way home 
we concluded that it was not worth while to court the 
friendship or waste time in showing attention to stran- 
gers from Europe, who, even when endowed with the 
£iculty of observation, are, in their passage tlirough 
the United States, almost to a man, if English, a parcel 
of offensive smellfunguses, too prejudiced to see clearly, 
too supercilious to acknowledge the good they see, 
and too disgustingly insolent in telling us of what they 
do not like. Captain Marryat informed us that his 
opinion of us should be registered in his book about us.* 



Dallas and his Snuff-Box. 

August 19, 1838. — George M. Dallas, a hot-headed 
politician who sacrificed consistency and country to 
party, as was shown in his dastardly conduct on the 
United States Bank question, is now minister to St 
Petersburg. Before he sailed his cronies gave him a 

* CapUin Mtrryat certainly kept hit word, and the reader curioai ia 
inch maUen will find hb reflections upon the museums oT Philadelphia 
onp.a9orToLLor^ Diary im Amerua, wiik Rewtmrkt m Us It^ 
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dinner. During the repast a barrister named Brewster 
proposed to the company to present their guest with a 
gold snuflT-box. There seemed some hesitation about 
it, which amounted to a refusal. Upon this Brewster 
drew fix>m his waistcoat pocket a gold box and ad- 
dressed the company thus : " I hold in my hand, gen- 
tlemen, the token of friendship designed for Mr. Dallas. 
Here it is of pure gold» with a suitable inscription, and 
here is the bill of cost, amounting to seventy-five cents 
a piece for this company ; and let me see which of you 
dare be mean enough to slink from this contribution!" 
This Brewster is a rough, plain-spoken man, possessed 
of more Democratic brass than polished education ; for, 
although a lawyer in pretty extensive business, his plead- 
ings are in the language neither of good society nor of 
good grammar* 



CHAPTER IV. 

MANNERS AND CHANGES. 

' CoAL-FiRES IN Pennsylvania. 

December ^^ 1807. — ^This morning I rode to Philadel- 
phia and purchased a newly-invented iron g^te calcu- 
lated for coal, in which I mean to use that fuel if it an- 
swers my expectations. Wood is enormously dear, 
and my bxm does not aflbrd me any. 

December 26. — By my experiment on coal fuel I find 
that one fireplace will bum from three to three and a 
half bushels per week in hard weather, and about two 
and a half in moderate weather. This averages three 
bushels for twenty-five weeks, the period of burning 
fires in parlors. Three times twenty-five gives seventy- 
five bushels for a single hearth, which at forty-five cents 
is thirty-three dollars and seventy-five cents — more 
than equal to six cords of oak wood at five dollars 
and fif^ cents, and is by consequence no economy ; 
but at thirty-three cents per bushel, which is the usual 
summer price, it will do very well. 

Experience with Servants. 

December 22, 1807. — I wrote a note to Mr. Vaughan, 
who has heretofore been in the habit of dining on Christ- 
mas Day with Mrs. Ross, requesting him not to go this 

year, as that lady could not receive him for want of ser« 
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vants. This is a crying evil, which most fiunilies feel 
very sensibly at present The vast quantity of unculti- 
vated lands, the general prosperity and unexampled 
increase of our cities, unite to scatter the menial citizens 
and to make it extremely difficult to be suited with de* 
cent servants. I have in the course of ten or twelve 
years' housekeeping had a strange variety, amongst 
which I have heard of one being hung, of one that hung 
himself, of one that died drunk in the road, and of an- 
other that swallowed poison in a fit of intoxication. 
Those that form my present household have lived with 
me from one to three years, and are pretty tolerable. 

April 23, 1 8 10. — ^A little girl named Kitty Brown was 
brought to Mrs. Breck to attend our little daughter 
Lucy. In conversing upon terms the mother gave an 
instance of the extreme pride of the common people of 
this country. Her husband is a drunken fellow, and 
her dwelling the veriest hovel in the country ; yet she 
rose with anger to declare that she did not mean to 
force her child upon us, although she afterward con- 
fessed little Kitty had but one shift, one petticoat, and 
no shoes or stockings. This proud dame was taking 
away her child from good quarters, three shillings a 
week, and not yet eleven years old I So badly off are 
we for servants, however, that I became the solicitor. 

August I, 1 8 17.— Being a long titne dissatisfied with 
some of my servants, I went on board the ship John 
firom Amsterdam, lately arrived with four hundred pas- 
sengers, to see if I could find one for Mrs. Ross and 
two for myselC I saw the remains of a very fine cargo, 
consisting of healthy, good-boking men, women and 



children, and I purchased one German Swiss for Mrs. 
Ross and two French Swiss for myselC My two ser- 
vants came from Lausanne in Switzerland, and, having 
descended the Rhine in April, arc at length landed in 
this happy, free and fine country. I gave for tlie woman 
seventy^ix dollars, which is her passage-money, with 
a promise of twenty dollars at the end of three years 
if she serves me faithfully ; clothing and maintenance 
of course. The boy had paid twcnty-six guilders to- 
ward his passage-money, which I have agreed to give 
him at the end of three years ; in addition to which I 
paid fifty-three dollars and sixty cents for his passage, 
and for two years he is to have six weeks' schooling 
each year. Whether they will be worth anything is a 
lottery, for the choice of strangers in this way is truly 

a leap in the dark. 

August 23.— I visited three of the passenger-ships 
again this morning, and brought away from one of them 
the girt I engaged a few days ago for Mrs. R0S5, with 
whom I left her. Some tears were shed between her 
and her yoUng friends at parting. Since I am upon the 
subject of these poor emigrants, I will mention a stoiy 
related to me to-day, for the truth of which I will not 
vouch until I hear it confirmed at the office where it 
is said to have taken place. 

I was told that a gentleman of fortune went on board 
one of these ships to purchase the time of a giri. He 
was shown one, and afterward her father was pointed 
out to him. On conversing with the old man the pur- 
chaser was strongly pressed to take him along with the 
giri, which the gentleman agreed to da " Well, now," 
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said the old man, " here is my old wife ; take her like- 
wise," There was something attractive in their coun- 
tenances, and he consented to buy both the old people. 
They went together to the register's office, and when 
they gave in their names the gentleman was astonished 
to find them spelt and pronounced like his own. Some 
inquiries followed, and it ended in a discovery that the 
old redcmptioners were the father and mother of the 
rich purchaser. They recollected tliat a son of theirs 
about six years old was taken to America by a gentle- 
man of fortune, but they never dreamed of seeing him 
in so high a station of life ; nay. tliey had nearly for- 
gotten him. They, however, recollected the mark of 
a cucumber on one of his shoulders, and the story goes 
that the newly-found son was stripped in the office and 
the mark exhibited to the delighted parents. 

August 16, E820.— Mrs. Brcck discharged a servant- 
girl to-day for fibbing and mischief-making. She has 
been nearly tlire- years in my family, and has contrived, 
artfully enough, to quarrel with and occasion the dis- 
missal of four or five of her fellow-servants. But what 
makes me take any notice of this woman is that she, 
like many others who have served in my house these 
last twenty-five years, came to us almost naked, and 
must have seen hard times without profiting by the 
lessons of adversity; for no sooner was she entitled 
to receive a few dollars than she squandered tlicm in 
finely instead of buying necessaries. In this manner 
she has gone on until this day, bedecking herself in 
merino shawls, chip bonnets, etc, without laying up 
fifteen dollars, although she has received from one 
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dollar and a half to one dollar and a quarter wages 
per week, Mrs. Brcck informs me that when she took 
up about eleven dollars which were due to her in June 
last, she told her that she was bare of necessary cloth- 
ing ; yet with this modicum for her all, she went to town 
and bought some satin to trim her bonnet in the style 
of that of a young lady who was on a visit to me ; a 
gilt clasp that must have cost three dollars, a parasol 
tliat came to perhaps four more, a set of tortoise-shell 
combs, and some other trash ; so that she brought home 
of real necessaries nothing but one poor shift 1 If this 
girl gets out of a place or becomes sick, she will not 
have enough to support herself one month. This is 
a faithful picture of the wasteful and disgraceful ex- 
travagance of nine-tenths of the servants, male and 
female, for the last thirty years. 

AprU 19, 1822. — In these United States nothing 
would be wanting to make life perfectly happy {humanly 
speaking) had we good servants. But so easy is a live- 
lihood obtained that fickleness, drunkenness, and not 
infrequently insolence, mark the character of our do- 
mestics. In my family, consisting of nine or ten persons, 
the greatest abundance is provided ; commonly seventy 
pounds of fresh butcher's meat, poultry and fish a week, 
and when I have company nearly twice as much ; the 
best and kindest treatment is given to the servants ; they 
are seldom visited by Mrs. Brcck, and then always in a 
spirit of courtesy ; their wages are the highest going, 
and uniformly paid to them when asked for ; yet dur- 
ing the last twelve months we have had seven dilfcrent 
cooks and five different waiters. One leaves me because 
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there is not enough to do, another because there is too 
much ; a third quarrels with a fourth ; a fifth gets drunk 
and absents herself for a wccic ; in short, they arc the 
most provoking compounds of folly, turpitude, ingrati- 
tude and idleness that can possibly be conceived by any 
one who has not lived in America. With tlie wages 
which tliey receive they can, if prudent and constant, 
lay up money enough in two or three years to buy a 
handsome tract of new land. I pay, for instance, to my 
cook one dollar and fifty cents, and chambermaid one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per week ; to my gardener 
eleven dollars per month ; to the waiter ten dollars ; to the 
£krm-5crvant ten dollars, etc. etc. Now, if they remain 
steady (with meat tliree times a day) for three or four 
years, they can lay by enough to purchase two or three 
hundred acres of new land, for their clothing does not 
(or at least ought not) cost them above twenty dollars 
per annum, so cheap are cottons of our own manufac- 
ture and of the manufacture of Great Britain. It must 
"1 be noted that flour is only about seven dollars per barrel 
: of one hundred and ninety-six pounds, and has been, for 
the last two years, down to four and four dollars and 
fifty cents, so that the foregoing wages, compared with 
the price of these articles of first necessity, are very 
high. 

L.ADOK AND Wages. 

yanuary 20, iSoS. — I called at the house of a mason 

who lived in this neighborhood last year to hire himself 

and his two boys to assist in filling my ice-house. This 

man I Ibund unemployed, sitting idle and in full dress, 
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yet he would not consent to work for mc these short 
days for less than a dollar per day for himself and hands, 
to be found also in board, whiskey and lodging — a strong 
proof of the extravagance of our laboring classes, I 
turned from him in disgust 

Novemberz, 1814. — I have, in conjunction with three 
or four gentlemen of the township, assumed the trouble 
of collecting and distributing a small charity appropria- 
ted by the donors to the support or relief of the wives 
and connexions of the militia of Blocklcy, now in camp. 
The other day I was called to assist a woman, the wife 
of a soldier, who had lately been brought to bed. She 
was represented to me as totiily destitute and quite an 
object for alms. I visited her, and instead of this ex- 
treme distress found her in every respect comfortable, 
with all the necessary provisions for herself and nurse, 
the latter of whom handed me a glass of wine. This is 
a picture of the poor of this country. If they do not 
get sugar, coffee, tea and many other luxuries, they 
think themselves reduced to the utmost distress. So in 
wages : the earnings of house-servants are paid at such 
high rates that the women clothe themselves as expen- 
sively as their mistresses, and when the enormous rise 
in all articles of first necessity compels housekeepers to 
reduce their wages, these thoughtless, vain and improv- 
ident creatures cry out that their clothing augments in 
price with everything else, and refuse to hire at dimin- 
ished wages. 

Thrifty Blacks. 

December 11,1 807. — Walking along the wharves with 
my father, we saw a very fine ship of about 350 tons 
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burden under weigh for sea: on inquiring the owner's 
name» we were informed that she belonged to a black 
merchant, and that she was navigated by a black cap- 
tain, officers and crew. The merchant is called Giptain 
Cufly. It was a novel sight, and greatly excited our 
surprise. 

September 22, 1822. — ^When in town the other day I 
met witli ratlier a singular circumstance, considering 
the abject state in which the blacks are held in these 
Um'ted States. A negro man named Forten accosted 
me in the street by oflering his hand to me, which 
(knowing his respectability) I accepted, when he told 
mc that at my late election to Congress he had taken 
fifteen white men to vote for me. " In my sail-loft," said 
he (for he is a saitmaker), " I have thirty persons at 
work, and among them are twenty-two journeymen, 
fifteen of whom are white, the rest cofbrcd All the 
white men went to the polls and voted for you." It is 
very uncommon in America to see colored men, as they 
are called, conducting business upon a large scale, and, 
notwithstanding the laws of Pennsylvania do not forbid 
it, no blacks vote at elections, at least in the eastern 
part of the State. By our constitution this degraded 
and, I am sony to say in the region of Pennsylvania, 
dissipated race are allowed to give their suffrages at all 
elections, provided they pay the legal taxes ; yet, owing 
to custom, prejudice or design, they never presume to 
approach the hustings. Neither are they taxed nor 
summoned upon juries or at militia musters. 






DiVINIKG-RODS. 

September I5» 1820. — I took tlic boat at nine o'clock 
to pay a visit to Mr. Caspar Morris, who lives on the 
opposite bank of the river, and as my spring has lost 
much of its force, I intended to ask Mr. Morris whether 
he knew how to recover it Before I had an opportu- 
nity of making the inquiry he invited me to look at his 
spring and see how he was managing to recruit the lost 
waters. As he led the way to the milk-house, he told 
me that he had applied to Mr. Alexander Wilson, a 
Quaker preacher, who had the gift of finding waters with 
a divining-rod, and that tliat gentleman had been with 
him and most successfully exercised his faculty, which 
consists in taking a twig of plum, pear or peach tree, 
or even willow, and holding it to the ground When 
water is near the surface the twig is strongly attracted 
toward it, and bends with force sufficient to break itself 
or blister the hands of the person holding it If the 
water happen to be in front, the rod bends tliat way : if 
in the rear, it strikes against tlie body of tlie holder and 
indicates tlie course of the subterranean stream. By 
the aid of this divining-rod Mr. Wilson pointed out to 
Mr. Morris the sources of the current and the spot 
where he should dig. I witnessed the correctness of 
Mr. Wilson's opinion, and saw an abundant supply three 
feet from the surface. Mr. Wilson cannot account for 
the action of the rod when in his hands, whilst it re- 
mains perfectly immovable in the hands of every un£^fted 
person. Dr. Franklin used to say that one individual 
in about ten thousand had an extraordinary supply of 
electric fluid in his system ; and as the water-diviners 
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hold the rod to their breasts, it is perhaps by the agen- 
cy of this electric nutter that tlie water attracts the 
rod. 

A Governor's* Stvle. 
Deetmier 9, 1833 (at Harrisburg). — Called at the 
governor's house; knocked two or three times, but 
no servant came; at last the door was attended — by 
whom? By General McKean, the Secretary of tlic 
Commonwealth and Senator elect to the United States 
Senate I Is not this waiving ceremony and showing tiie 
simplicity of republican manners? The general intro- 
duced me to the governor's room. I was received very 
cordially, for I had voted for his friend McKean. My 
business with the governor was to learn from him 
whetjier he had collected any facts in regard to edu- 
cation and proxies, two items in his message which 
were referred to two committees of which I was chair- 
man. I was surprised to Icam from him that in regard 
to the first he had never thought of any system of 
general education, although so often the theme of his 
public messages ; and with regard to tlie latter, a pro- 
vision so important in all our charters, he appeared to 
be ignorant of the existing laws upon the subject Our 
governors are overpaid, considering the mean way in 
which they live, and I have to blame myself for having 
added five hundred dollars a year to their salary ; for 
I moved in Senate in 1820, when all the salaries of the 
public officers were reduced, and the governor's came 
from the House of Representatives at three thousand 
• Otorff! Wolf, gOTenror for two (amu, 
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five hundred dollars, — I moved, I say, to make it four 
thousand dollars. It was with the expectation that it 
would be expended in acts of hospitality, whereas, 
Heister, Shultze and Wolf have saved the greater part 
of it, limiting their entertainments to a drumming up 
of the two Houses by their secretaries one evening 
in a session, when the whole town and legislature are 
crowded into two small rooms, where some oysters 
and cakes are handed to those who can catch them. 
Governor Findlay entertained at dinner and like a 
gentleman, inviting his company by cards instead of 
the yea-and-nay list of both Houses, which are now 
used for that purpose by the clerks. " Will you go to 
the governor's to-night ?" asks the clerk, with the list 
of members and a pencil in his hand. " No," says one, 
who is marked down on the nay column. " Will you 
go, sir?" he asks another, who, answering in the affirm- 
ative, is marked accordingly. Surely, four thousand 
dollars a year might afford a servant at the door. . . . 
The manners of our people are truly republican and 
wholly without pretension. The members of Assembly 
are sociable, kind, good-natured, and generally well- 
disposed. Our chief clerk in the Senate, Mr. Buchter, 
is a gentleman in his appearance and demeanor, and is 
at once the principal innkeeper of the house where I 
lodge and son-in-law to the governor. This is the 
right sort of democracy, uniting the higher with the 
lower stations in society, and raising the latter \tf 
the same respectable conduct that he sustains in the 
former. 
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Kean's Acting. 
May 2, 1821. — Jean, Lucy and myself went to see 
Kean in Richard I thought oflcn, during the per- 
formance, of Mr. Lloyd's criticism of tliat actor in 
Othello. Such vaunting and extravagance I have sel- 
dom seen. He outraged Nature, and performed very 
like one of her worst journeymen. He did not appear 
to me to understand or feci tliat malignity of soul, tliat 
vindictive and authoritative malevolence of disposition, 
which history says Nature gave to Richard, and which 
his high station enabled him to display. Kean's acting 
was in general a course of wild and hurried gesticula- 
tion ; nothing calm and deliberate — half a sentence in- 
telligibly pronounced, the other half uttered with a 
volubility and nimblencss of tongue too rapid for the 
most attentive listener to follow. In short, we all con- 
cluded in our box that British taste must be wholly 
depraved if it seriously upholds such an actor. But 
there is a fashion in everything; and Mr. Kean, who 
' has an admirer in Mrs. Garriclc (a lady, if we can be- 
lieve report, who proclaims him the best imitator of 
her husband), and who has been so flatteringly received 
in Boston, must possess some genius and some powers, 
I can only say that we did not see them, although very 
many of the critics among the groundlings applauded 
vehemently. 

American Literatcrs. 

Febniaryg, 1828. — It is delightful to contemplate the 

great progress of American literature. How rapid its 

march now, and encouraging the prospect of its future 
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growth I I remember forty years ago, when all our 
books were imported, and we possessed absolutely no 
native literature. A meagre magazine was published 
monthly in Boston, adorned principally with conun- 
drums, acrostics, enigmas, etc, which were a source of 
puzzle and industry to all the young fellows and girls 
of the town. In the other cities of the Union nothing 
of a higher character was attempted for six or eight 
years after the close of the Revolutionary War. Then 
appeared Dobson's edition of the British Encychpeedia, 
The best engravers were employed, but what a vast 
diflerence from tlie works of our present artists ! At 
this day we have three or four quarterly reviews, two of 
them {North American and American Quarttrly) equal 
in talent and editorship to the English or Scotch 
reviews. Besides these there issue from our press, 
monthly, weekly, etc., numerous literary, scientific, 
medical, mechanical and religious journals. Of these 
last it is said there are thirty-four, all well supported 
and edited. Tlic daily and other newspapers are num- 
berless, perhaps seven or eight hundred I We are now 
indeed a reading community. 

Mammoth Newspapers. 
Jamiary 14, 1841. — The size of the newspapers print- 
ed in the principal cities is generally large, but two or 
three are extravagantly so. I bought one the other day 
printed in New York, the price of which was twelve 
and a half cents, that measures one way five feet Ave 
inches, and the other way four feet two inches. It is 
said to contain as much matter as a close-printed octavo, 



PASSAGES FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS. 

and is dccofated with several handsome pictures and a 
piece of music. It is called Brollttr yonaUtan. It has 
a competitor of the same size called TJu WoHd, and 
to-day we have announced to us the appearance of an- 
other, called The Uiiivtrsal Yankee NaltOH. This mam- 
moth sheet comes out at Boston. The Philadelphia 
editor of a morning paper says that " It is not so large 
as the whole of the New England States, including the 
Aroostook country, but then it would serve as a parasol 
for Rhode Island." 
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ADAHI. JbIiii, on ThDmu BnyLatan, i(a, 

l.i;l.pl=««l'.ill.S-B.-.Vdl=....! 

AUca, Jimo, pDH ind bnHhir ta ■ 
khcfiff. J90; ■ jsktr paid trJih hii 

Anary, Thooui. af DatUft ai»d LaikieA, 

hiAn-i. Dnjanln, iRideiHi.nr tbM W 

Ai^Rn, Jgha, S. B.'t uncle, it. i] ; 
Ictwn la WUllam Birrdl, pabhihnl 
bv ihc Mul. Hill, 5<K-y, %a: Wr^ 

(Im BFMk nmnilini, }l; ifoiwd br 

AikdRwi, pTDECB^ian of S, B-'i moUifrt 

AiHklo In Darion, js- 

AneM. Benedki, iiHemled In ilm tduw 

tiuuni t>r Jodf* PBtn ud CabiHl 
Piebcrint, •<;. 

Andabua iha nlanltai, ifc, 

ihE Kdoiiii Cmhslle uihnlnl, 167; . 
th< HBIinaP^ fer priciu. rtj, 
Bufcunu.nT i)i( Ciraadi, 119; <i(hu 
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E4<raid,i«. 
,J. UoH. >?• 

tS; buys • hoMM ia BoMm, 37: 
lakei La FayctM !• lava aMMinf . 
jp: diacs at M. 4t I'lCtoaiba't, aad 
laocivM a dopatch whick kb koM 
■ancpcitiouily read*, 47; ailcaipis 
ikcMady of Ficack^^t; fia iD» M 10 
FkOaddpMa, iM. 

:k, SaBMid, kb kink, 17 ; a tpectator 
at kaiik of Buakcr HiM, 17; ankoi a 
joaracy wiik kit paraals la Pkiladd 
pkia, 18 ; UffHc* ia Taanioa, wkara kt 
ioaa ^"po Day odcbfalad, ip s |oca 
la icktoi 10 Paraoa Ptiyoaa la Ck«l- 
aca, so; ia fai Ika dark wkk odMr 
la May, iTto, at; Madiaa 
Master Haai, 43; watckta a 
aaral battk ia Boatoa katkor, 44: 
aaiharka for Fnwoa, 4$; laada at 
Pcaiboeaf, 59; p to w adi la Naaua, 
5): cajoj* koapiuKUca ikata, 54} 
visits La RodKlla, 53; aad Rocka- 
ibft, 96 ; speads a week at Boffdeaas, 
f7; 10 Mca ia aba a , wkcia ka Is caiad 
fisr bf tkc Ckahrets : la TaakMse, sf : 
aad ikeaoe to Sotiaa, la; wkera ke 
aettka kteaetf at vofh, it ; ankes 
a vWt to tkc Castle de Vaa di sat l , 
Ce; takca psM ikera la aplay, ij; 



r,M:kMa 
ad kipkMa of aast k s r koy, 741 pra> 

' la laaiw BopntfTyt b 



ad aad vaoiNeB anoa, |t; visils Tm^ 
loaaa 10 kid adioa 10 Ue Ckalvci. |t t 
lakes a joaraef wkk Does Omsal la 
Fans, 71 : lakes lodsi««s la Paris. 71 { 
kaa a peep at fOTaiiy, to; diae* wiik 
M. de Bcaaaaaoir, Si : miu Brissot 
de WarviOe, %y, aad Saiai Salpice, 
t4 ; leaves Paris for Hawe, 14 ; eas- 
kariafer New Yorii.H: fives ap kia 
cabia aat of poliieacss, 17; arrives 
at New Yoffk.ly: teisoalfiir Bosloa, 
pi; gels iaia a scrape witk odMr 
Bosioa Modes, fs : eaters tke c oi l 
!ofMr.Codaiaa,93: is pra> 
■ laterMriag la a lova> 
aCik, f6; aukcs aa eacandoa la 
Newbaryport erkk Ms sister, 97: ia 
ca o f fc i ia a ik aa dtwi o n a aad eater- 
laiaed kjr a desccadaat of soaM dig- 
aitary, pp: ankes a Joaracy to tke 
Soatk, 99 : Slays' ia New York, too; 
visits Ceaeral Kaos aad Pa ssai c 
Falls, lot : goes to Plaladdpkia, loi ; 
ictnras la New York, toe : nsits Mrs. 
Jeiiay la Portsasoatk, aad b aakaaied 
of kb caaipaaioas, 114: kreakfascs 
witk Mr. Marqaaod, aad sees a HiiU 
of WUieicId, 113: aiakes tke ac- 
^aaialaace of Joka Qalacy Adaaai, 
119; b iavbed losail la Carope, 137; 
oaikarka wkk kis IHoad Higghvoa, 
13! : b overtakea ky a gab ia ika 
Irfak Sea,t39 ; rvaa iaio Raaway Bay, 
Isb of Maa, 143 : arrives at Dublia, 
S44S s pr ads a aroek la s|||MMweiag, 
S4d: cios sM St. George's Ckaaael 
aad aarrowly arisses aa caiply s la ai 
ack, 147: kas aa atoeraiikMi witk tko 
coadMag oerK, 149 • reackes Leadoa, 
aad b kkaBy receivod ky Mr. TkoauM 
Anoty, 190; visHs Dmry Laae, 151 1 
aad Caveat Gardea, 1311 aadies 
Weadt wkk Mr. Plaaiaa, tfa; aad 
laaews ac q aa la i aace witk Mr. GcyoTf 
194: sacs Ike Lord Mayar^a Skew, 
133; aad dte opealag of P a ri ba ieat 
Vf George IV., tHi ankes kb way 
aai ky a oabkraled dear, 137 : goea la 
BaUi aad Brisiel, ivi 1 aad la Paria, 
iCei vbbs iko W al l oaal A » soai b ly, 
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traces Ike royal baOy at ikeb 
*^'«*«^ ••>; reiaras la Loadoi 
170; sai b fee Ameri ca , 173; aadifli, 
jMTBiioa Saaday at kie risk, im 
Coea lata kHm^M a . '^ 

H4;rtaa> v«« la PWbddpbi., tjT; 
T^**"**" ■• y«'b«» itvir, 193 
M» a ckik wkbk b awiadkd, aT 
]«» JMn P«Bien.at4; recalt tke 

Mo of Orioaaa, a4f: aMoia Joeepk 
??*f^»«»«.* keartof haraii^af 
Waabii^gtaa, 033 ; diacs wkk Gcacral 
Jackaaa,a33: bmois Disaiel Webster. 
^l^ Audakoa, .do ; vbits lerab 



C*«ckley, Rev. Mr., 4a. 
0«»idbr d- Baa, tj,. 
Ckever>», MaJnp ia i^„ 
ward ki Bordeaaa, 117. 

C^<«. Mbe Sopkia, daacea wkk a laid. 



^^kara, ait; aiakoa a Jovracy 10 

Waskiqgtoa, o««: aad la Beetoa 

tTi: b caaieated wbk kb Mk,alt| 

<*««•• pony , a«s : it a solitary diaaerw 



Siv«> • pony , a«s : it a solitary oMaerw 
party kiaself, aS6; is ebciod la a 
vaikiag ckik, aM| oaieitaha ^ 
taia Marryat, atp: baan h 
2^^e9«; kas doalii^B wMi t 
P*"fb, yea; caNs aa ika 
•^ b rseeivod wiikoal . 
3^ : foes to see Keaa, 306. 
«7^ baiHy, aacastry af Ike. liw 
Bnck, a eam^tkai af Brsek. Id. 
■*soideWarville,t3, aa 

«n>eValady'a,aa8| 
Ban, aa Irisk, 143. 

l>iqrktg oae*s biker aad aMNktr, ^. 
^•■ol, CIroadki, *3>< 1 

OeVabdyaadetker 
^«^»«43. 



-• ""^l^t-pkMa of Ika Gfaaadk^ 

GMipkell, CoOa, alp. 
Cmy.HearyCapo^apt. 
Ckrigaaa, PriMo de, 7e. 

_ " ~ ^^ ■^•^•waas crtaios <j •• 

Ckal»el.M.de,4lj Ukosckarge^g. B.' 
•■ kb Joaraey la Fraaca, 412 aad 
*"l«taias kiss at Toaloaoo, 39. 
^^^••wa, Marylaad, SI3. 



.I>eWiu,deaikof.assi 
kianclf,.jc •^' 

Coorg*. toko. 8. B. •• dHva b 
kb saAy. it. 

C^^drts io Pcamybaaia, a9i. 

Co«es,;akaR..,i9. 

Oikkcti, WHiiMa, 004: kb caatti 

Dr. Rask, 009. 
Cod«an, J«ba, a a^rckaal wkk 

»• B was caaaccted, 93. 
TTolbaia, Zerak, ike nstkraiatkal 

%y, sit. 
"^Cekay ki Sckaylkill, ike,- sty. 
Comoa, Beaioa, 31. 
Cooper, Dr. Saaad, 39. 4d. 

Cooper, Captaia, laraed prbel .11. 
Corday. Ckariotie, .13. 

C**^** *• »ke Caaveaiioa, 031. 
Caveat Gar dea theaita, ,9,. 

^^"Z^T*^ "r*^ 8^»tjaka de, I.; 
"■at 8. B. lata sodcty, 81; bb 

tV*^: ■«' *•«'•*«• S. B. 10 
Misoet, 83; audits a passage wkk 
B* B., 83; aa ao«aakMaaoeaf De V». 
kmys,s.a. ••UiV.. 

Oaaal, Doot, m^ i^, .4^^^ ^^ 

Q«*^n; MOoaipaaKs S. a aa 
a Joaraey, fia kids kka adiea at 
Havre, 84. 

Oiri.tkekeae«obat,wkake(Headed Do 

Valady aad kb caaipaaioas 040. 
Oiakfag. Cabk, and Haaaak G^. ,,0. 
Oml»g, Jaka Brawaa, a tciaed swin. 

*«. mt torrssp n alia i of H. G. 
Olb,t8|. 
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. M.,aadkawko 

ky kis saui:^oa, S93. 
Dikoa, Triscraai, 971 M. ptlkJcal ca* 

»^.fl. 
Dark Day, tke, at. 
Daspaala, Doai, taperiar of ika 

^^^-^ at SariM, It, yl. 
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Dc Vaudreufl, 17, 4$ ; recommends a 
French cducaiioa for S. U., 48: re- 
cciTcd •! hit CMtlc, 6« ; bb Ikniily, 
fa, 63; his conaccUoM with D« V«l- 
•df , 8a,no; In Um NaUomI A w — 
Uy, 169; lib provfeioB far Irit •mite 



Dfe Vaiidrwdl.tlM MM c h io —, fM M 
LoadM 10 brii« tack Imt nhMlMl 

DiMMT-panbi ia iIm eominr, m4 llMir 

dbadvaatagca, tM, ays* 
DbciH<M bi tlM EaflMi m4 te iIm 

FrmIi Hivjr, MS* 
DiviainC-rodi, 909. 
Dvmkc's (S. A.) Ol/ Lmmdmmrkt mmi 

Dmk^tCi. O.) MUitty qf 3M Un ^ n% w A, 

DrirthH ciwio— , bi \nhm4, 149. 
Drarj LftM th«ilr», 191. 
DuUiii vbiwd by S. B., 144. 
Dvhoiifl, Abb4»«t Um twrn l mm f fai Bil- 

luBOfVf •^y* 
DulMir, Do«, tf». 
OMpain, Do«, m4 iIm Ifick flaytd oa 

Bam^iIm hckWicMcnM bf aw%, 

niuawa, ICaiylMi^ •<$. 

SaMb, Dr., St cfMf y cf War, ftUta la 

S* B*f ayi* 
Bwlaf. Qiptaia, aad ibt Fi i aU i dakM, 

•47. 

Thcovn a tal^ect fer mwiiioa, iMb 
FaaUy, a Iaag4iva<, Hi. 



ia ■919, 101. 
••rffMddla,''a 






Viaadi aavy, ladi ai 

U9* 

riaaca KcrdaiiaayUMf sas* 
rvaMsa laipB ia BoMoa aaiaof', 4S> 
IAIarMiih,a9» * 



Gadsdy, John,hoftt of the Indian Queea, 

266. 
CaUboai^, La, capiaia la Um Freack 

aavy, E«s. 



Gaofvi 1 V. baart la 8. B., 199. 

uaafjpctowaf H^* 
OayWf FvaMffvckf (ina Bb < 
•lfaaf.r.96. 

'it54* 

Gbard, StcpKea, dariaf Um yallaw 
Mvcr, 194* 

C haadi m , Um, tal; la daagrr, «a9; 
atd cr cd aader armt la Um 
af tboc dibi aMaibcn, aji s ia 
dicvoaa at Caca; in rc f boraa by tha 
iatriguat of Um Maanuin at Bar* 
4miu*t tjt: caUrcly covad, wj^ 

GaaM, MIm Haaaah, aad bar fMdaf 
with Calab Catbiag, lao. 

O ao ai aer^a Myb, a, 904. 

Giatiaa wttb bb faea la Um waR, t4d. 

Gaadal, Giraadia, aja { balraya MaMaif 
at Bardaaas. ajl; laavaa bb caai- 

bb a biar ia to w'a, a44t dha bf iba 

MtUlaiiBa. sac 



Haikmihh 

HaB. Joha^aa 



a^ aita a 9Boa 



HaB, PoOy aad Sabay, wy t Foly liavda 
with 8. B., ayi. 

liaaHliaa« Abaaadar, acfova iha SapfvaM 
Caavt, aia: reputed aathor af Waab* 
iagwa'a FarawaB Addraaa, aya. 

Haaoock, jalm, aadMa aa aibrt at ika 
F n a cb bafaagi, 4$: hb Irauaa, 91 1 
bb Jakaa wiUi Balcb, aot: kb aaUa* 
bttiiy, 109; bb aaiafaal I tbwm a la 
iba a M aw Hayby, aia: raiaaa a 
poiat af atlQaatta arlib Waabiagiaaf 
lat; aad wiib Da Moaati t r, 191 ; bb 
■lai ill , tjat 
piaya^ was 
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cocU, 110; mnrries JefTrey,!!!; live* 

in Porumouth, 113 ; returns to Eng- 

land and diet, 114. 
Haariot aaada back tka preiklaat af Um 

Coavaailaa, afa. 
Hkkbcra, Ba^iiuala, acddaaiaQy ibaala 

bb iatara wife's buabaad, «a. 
Hte^naaa, Jaha, a Baaiaa capiaia wka 

lakas 8. B. wkb blai la £i«bad, 

t\ll iada aa Irbk batt wtik aaaa, 

MS* 
Halkar, Mr., a Utow^paaaai^er af 8. B., 

•s. 

Haaaa af Cowaaaa vbilad by 8. B., 

ijd. 
Haai, llaatar,af Um BaMaa LaUaScbad, 

49* 



ImMAit Qvam, a BakiaMra km, adC 
ladiaaa, a party af, aalartaaMd by 8. B., 

>S3- 
laacabiioa far aauUl-pos, 19. 
Irbb fyauwaUci ia Kiag'a OMpd, 41. 

Japrtar, Franda, fai aa kNarrbw wiib 
Praskbai Madboa, aCa. 

Jaiiay, who aiarricd Mra. Haylcy, iti ; 
aaparaiaa fraai bar, 114; dies at 
Mlliaa, Its ; kb UaMly dknar^arty, 

J aka iaa, Mr., wka baflt Um Cm koasa hi 



wlUi 



Jaaca,iokaPaa|,aUtow 

8. B., I9. 
Jardaa, Mrk, Dniry Laaa, 191. 



KiAif, MIm, faraa aa koaaat pcaay at 

Um thaain, al7. 
Xaaa Um actor, 906. 
Kiag'a OMpal buryfaif.groaad, 4a. 
JCaaa, Geaaral, Secretary of War, mi ; 

kb popubrity ia aodety, aot. 
Kaas, WilUaai, aad kb iasaaiiy, 103. 
Xohaa, Frederick, ifa. 
Kaka, Dr., aad Mba P^ny Maikaa, 



t 



SAaaiaa, ay* 



La Fayette at iown-niee(ing in Boston, 
39; »'d» the poor when Boston is 
burned, 113 ; in the National Assem- 
kly, 167 : nade a doctor af bwa, afo. 
, Joka, foveraor af Mew 
Haapsblre, iji. 

La^uinab af Um GIraada, asp { ipiaki 
brave wards, a9a. 

La Pdreuae, Um cifcaaaavitMor, at, 19. 

U Rocbclb, 99; beslaied by Rkbeiba, 

LaUa School ki Bostoa, 4s. 

Lmendre knocks Lanjalnab down, 89a. 

L'Etombe, consul of Franca, enierulned 
by NaUuimel Tracy, m% ; giMa a dia- 
aer to Mr. Breck aad paepa at kb 
bttcr, 47. 

Mghtnlnc-rods aad Um saperslliha af 
peasaais, 71. 

LkMbcy, Capiaia Saaiaei, 114 ; pairealsed 
by Lord Hood, lad ; setUes ki Bgaiaa I 
retires to Milton and diacoven abort 
cuu in housekcepiagf isi. 

Literature ia Aaserica, yA. 

Lbyd, JanMs, brothcr4a4aw la 8. B., aa- 
lerulna bin, a7S. 

Uoyd, Mrs. Haanah, sbiar of 8. B., il ; 
lakea aa eacur rioa wiib bar bsacbar,' 
97; 

Lord Mayor's Show In Loadoa, iss. 

Loavci af Um Giroade, 889; at Caea, 
aja; bb aicaMirs, aja; describes 
CbaHotte Corday, ajj; b at Breat 
preparing to eaibark for Bordeaaa, 
S35 ; iraveb secretly wiOi De Valady, 
Barbaroux and another, S40 ; on iha 

point of putting an end to hb aUaariea, 
S4S t hb final escape, 145. 
Lyaa'b, Mba, boardii«-boasa, st4. 

MaCAULAT, Mn. CaUMraM, aad ber 

wig, lis. 

Maccarty, Abbd, a b aiy r aa la Paria, 

17a. 
Mackcrd and their seasoa, 179. 
McPhctsoa, Joka R., SI9. 
Madboa, Presldeal, aukaa aa aacaai 

fertaUe dbplay befiara Fiaacb Jafr 

Any, afia. 
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Ml liBvcnbiifi *7S* 



icr Wlwcca, ki Boftto* karbor, 44. 
Ihric AaiolMltc at cl iw cl i, 1^. 
MMq«Md, JoMpk, aaddlcs wfck WkiM- 

field, 115. 
Mavryat, Fradcffak, ••»: mm PMbM- 

pliiBwiiliS.B.,«t9: kh M W Ml rf 

kb nevcb, 190; «•« M Mr. Va«. 

gliM't, S90; kduivvt Hn Ml n i W rf 

Ea^IaliauM, 19*. 
Marryai, Joacpli, c owr i ^nm GrvM^a, 

95 ; fcfc hi i«^ wiUi Cl i M lB m CayM-, 

9S : cwric* hit poiM aad MMfiM ktr, 

90 2 SM MM, 9^ 

MaM«y, AbM, 
AmmbM/, i<f. 

MlfliiW 



9«: rcMiat Mi dMwacMT •! 

AMtMiNjri ivy* 
MomtM. J«MM, vkli Ma*Mi aad J«^ 

MoMauWii, si* 

MoMgdfttr, S t tplm Mil Joka, iIm 

Moaipcmkr, ikt Mm < te 

Mofrk, CMpar, 909. 

MocTtt, Robert, abb ■!• m^fmm, 

MoaMicr, Comm 49^ aad kb aln, i)t. 

Kantv. S3* S4- 

NaikMul AMCMWy af FraMt, dM, iM. 
Newport, I>dawaM, a64* 
Ifevspspcn, MMMMCk, j»f» 
HtvYork MllVMki i|tT.a9; mMm 

M BoMM,9»: vWMi kf 8. B., M»; 

TbtMd agaki, ayt. 
NmIIIm, VkMMc 4t. fifi vtmSm kl» 

—kit wk f mw i i ku •/«, tOi — < 

«c* M • kv», fM: ttviag m PkO*- 
^ < J p ki >d«riintktytBMriwir,»9S> 

kis tmAa MilMllii I* 



909. 
N«tk chMck waA to MHpte, 41, 



OL»8Mtk 

OfkuM, dM Mm of, pro di i M td kk« of 
FrMM9,«46; kit irM arrival ia Pkila* 
ddpkfa,a4tf; kii ■ ■aa m ^a^y; Ua 



Otia, HarriMM Gray, Mfvaa aa oratioa, 
•I • mMMBaifa a eoMaaav ^ Kckk 
faiUaaiiy, itt ; kit awderaM aM k kJaa^ 

Otit, Mia. narriMB Gray^ aso kM 



pABKaa, baac, k tfe ii ba vaa ckkCJaa- 
lice,9t. 

I, TkaapMkM, aa4 kia ala^wM, 
119. 

FalM, BOC* 

Payioa, SaaMMl PklBipa, a nac kM la 



Pilara, Ridiard, atj; kb 

wkk TiaMlky Pickering la ika 
Flaarcr aflair, 914 ; kb remla h c aa cM 
af ika Rcvohitioaary war, 9Bfi; kb 
JcMs 4*Mprit, 9ty; kb aeeauac of 
W9iblaiMa*9 Farewell Addrc99, 9p ; 
Mia a Blory of La FayeiM aa4 



^V^VWjp ^VPl^B • a^W 



Plllon, Glraadfai, 9j9 ; Joia9 iko Bralos 
vokMUera, 994; Meeu Do Vabdy 
and otkert at Dmt ea ro«M far Bof* 
tean, 9)s: toivM kb eoMradoa, 
940: b bfovgbt 10 lk9 i u ii tW 9ai at 
MadaaM Bovqoet'a, a44i kb «•• 

tkady aad, a4S* 
PbaadelpUa,ioOTaey M,M9:a9 Iiwa9 la 

1919, iosi 9ackiy ki, ity; ikt acat 

if Cfla|,iMi. ipfl 
PMpa, 8b WOiaM. kb advoaCMTM, loa. 
Pk b e ri ag, Cat TUaotky, aad Jadfa 

P a t ari la ika Flower aiair, at4. 
PMory aad aiocfca ki Boaioo, 37. 

M. do, 104: bb aofpffiM at 
aiMpllciiy, ifa. 
Papa and iko ootm, iko* 19* 



t 



o 



QoATAiit, a pupil at SorUa, cxpcllod,aad 
afterward cwwaiaBdaM ia iko Rovo- 
latinaary anay, 74. 

Qf^'^^t Joaiab, kiter firoM, to 8. B., laa. 



lUouar, Condy, all; dlaca wlib Cap* 
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